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HISTOniCO-GJEOGltAJ^HICAJj INTItOJJ VCTION 

Before the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
capitalism dominated throu^^hout the world. The October Revolu¬ 
tion split the world in twain. Now capitalism has ceased to be 
an integral world-wide system. Two worlds have come into being: 
the world of capitalism and the world of socialism. The socialist 
world is shattering the very foundations of capitalism. At the same 
time capitalism is being lacerated by its own internal contradic¬ 
tions. 

After World War II a large group of countries dropped out of 
the capitalist system, and, having established the social order of 
People’s Democracies, are rapidly laying the foundations of soci¬ 
alism with the powerful support of the Soviet Union. Many of 
the nations suppressed by imperialism arc successfully fighting 
for their national independence. 

In foreign countries the forces of socialism are unswervingly 
growing in strength and number, while the dominance of capi¬ 
talism is being undermined. 

Division of the world by the beginning of the 20th century. 

In its very essence the world of capitalism is a world of inequality, 
where the few exploit the many; such arc the relations both be¬ 
tween the .social classes of the capitalist countries and between 
those countries, which are linked in the capitalist system. 

One of the basic contradictions of capitalism today is the “ ... con¬ 
tradiction between a handful of ruling ‘civilized’ nations and 
the many millions of the colonial and dependent peoples of the 
world” (Stal i n). The bourgeoisie of the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries, wielding full financial, industrial and military power, are 
not satisfied with exploiting “their own” working class. 'I'hey 
seize the weaker, less developed countries and drag these countries 
into the sphere of their exploitation. They perceive the promise 
of especially high profits in the exploitation of such countries: 
the standard of life is lower there, hence, wages are lower than 
in the developed countries; they need not “stand on ceremony” 
with the coloured population and can treat them with methods of 
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direct and brazen violence and compulsion; valuable raw materials 
which their own industry stands in need of, can be obtained 
there at a low cost; low-grade goods which would never “take” 
in richer and, therefore, more fastidious countries, can be traded 
off there on the most profitable of terms. In a word, it is in these 
backward, colonial countries that the bourgeoisie secure the high¬ 
est possible profits. 

The 15th and 16th centuries saw the dawn of colonial expan¬ 
sion of the European powers; this expansion commenced along¬ 
side with the great geographical discoveries. It developed in bit¬ 
ter struggle between the most powerful states of the time (Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, England, France). But this struggle for 
the division of the world grew particularly bitter in the 1870’ies 
when capitalism began graduall}^ entering its latest stage of deve¬ 
lopment— the stage of imperialism. 

V. 1. Lenin gave the following definition of the essence of 
imperialism: “Imperialism is capitalism in that stage of develop¬ 
ment in which tlie dominance of monopolies and finance capital 
has established itself; in which the export of capital has acquired 
pronounced importance; in which the division of the world among 
the international trusts has begun; in which the division of all 
territories of tlie globe among the great capitalist powers has been 
completed.” 

Tlie most cliaracteristic feature of imperialism are monopolies, 
i. e. alliances of capitalists (trusts, concerns) which aim at mono¬ 
polistic, privileged (excluding all competitors) domination on the 
markets, at monopolistic ownership of the sources of raw materi¬ 
als, at the ousting and ruining of all rivals. Not only do the trusts 
and concerns become the commanding force of their home 
industry and home market, but they subdue the industry and mar¬ 
kets of foreign countries as well; they wage a struggle for the 
division of the world, ignoring all and any political boundaries 
(a typical instance of such a struggle between two gigantic mo¬ 
nopolies is the struggle between the American oil trust —“Stan¬ 
dard Oil” and the Aiiglo-Dutch oil trust “Royal Dutch Shell”). 

In imperialist states monopolies represent the ruling political 
power. The governments cater to their interests; the foreign policy 
of imperialist states is directed by the interests of the trusts 
and largest banks, wliich in every possible ways try to secure 
new markets or sources of raw materials, strive to crush their 
rivals, etc. 

A country which has been seized by an imperialist power and 
has totally lost its political independence is called a colony. The 
imperialist state which owns such colonies, when considered in 
regard to them, is called the metropoly. 

For imperialists colonial possession is the most convenient 
form of domination. It allows them unrestrictedly to disposefoi 
the natural resources of the country and of its labour piptentid!, 
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to keep out all rivals, etc. But this is not the only form of im¬ 
perialist domination. “The division of the world into two main 
groups — of colony-owning countries on the one hand and colonies 
on the other — is not the only typical feature of this period; 
there is also a variety of forms of dependent countries; countries 
which, officially, are politically independent, but which are, in 
fact, enmeshed in the net of financial and diplomatic dependence* 
(L e n i n). 

Such dependence is created in different ways. Bare-faced violence is often 
resorted to; by means of wars the imperialists force upon a weaker and less 
developed country unequal treaties, which render it dependent. But it is not 
an infrequent case that such dependence is based upon loans which the weak¬ 
er and less developed countries are obliged to secure from the powerful and 
rich states. By granting a loan to a country which has found itself in straits 
the imperialists try to make the debtor country yield them profitable conces¬ 
sions, and oblige it to expend a part of the loan on the purchasing of goods 
from the creditor country; in certain cases the loan is given on condition that 
the creditor receives full controlling power over certain sources of income. In 
this way the economy of the debtor is “appropriated* by the creditor, and the 
former becomes the vassal of its imperialist “patron*. 

Countries which have found themselves in dire dependence, fcut 
which formally retain their independence, arc called semi-colo¬ 
nies or dependent countries. 

Apart from the strongest imperialist powers and the colonial and scmi-co- 
lonial countries they oppress, there remain many countries which occupv an 
intermediate, dual position in the system of imperialism. The secondary Euro¬ 
pean states belong to this group. Many of them have extensive colonial posses¬ 
sions of their own (e. g. Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal) and they treat 
these colonies no bettor than the “senior* imperialists do. But even the most 
developed ot these “minor* imperialists find themselves in the sphere of influ¬ 
ence 01 the more powerful imperialists, while the condition of the weaker and 
less developed of them approaches that of a semi-colonial country (Portugal, for 
instance, is England’s vassal of a long standing). 

Aggravation of contradictions between the imperiaiist 
powers. The strongest imperialist powers completed the division of 
the world between them in the beginning of the 20th century. 
Having subjugated at least three fifths of the world's territory and 
having established, over and above this, a variety of intermediate 
forms of subjugation, imperialism had the whole globe in its 
clutches. 

“For the first time the world is completely divided up, so that 
in the future only redivision is possible; territories can only pass 
from one “owner” to another, instead of passing as unowned ter¬ 
ritory to an “owner”%(Lenin). 

The distribution of colonies was anything but even. England 
had seized one fourth of the globe. The colonies of all the great 
powers taken together were less extensive than England's colonies 
alpne. Moreover, British linperlaHsm had wide “spheres of influ¬ 
ence?, in the semi-colonial countries of Asia (China, Iran, Afgha- 
histaii) and in South America. 
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up to tlie last quarter of the 19th century England's world 
colonial monopoly was adequate to its world domination in the 
spheres of industry, commerce and finance, but beginning from 
the end of the 19th century this domination was already becoming 
unstable. New, more powerful countries came to the fore, namely — 
the U.S.A. and Germany, Their industrial output, as regards 
heavy industry especially, left England far behind. The figures of 
pig iron smelting (given in millions of tons) speak for them¬ 
selves. 


Countries 

1870 

1018 ! 

j 

i 

Great Britain 

0.0 

10.3 ! 

U.S.A. 

1.7 

10.3: 

Germany 

1.4 

1 

17.5 1 


On the whole, tlic industrial output of the U.S.,'\. during 
this period of time increased ninefold and that of Germany — five 
and a half times, while in England it increased only twofold or 
a little more. It is in the U.S.A. and Germany that the most 
powerful monopolist alliances of capitalists — trusts, concerns and 
cartels — had been established. 

The rapid growth of German}' and the U.S.A. at the end of 
tlie 19th and in the beginning of the 20th centuries and the lag¬ 
ging behind of the former “leader* of capitalism — Great Britain— 
is one of the most important manifestations of the law of un¬ 
even development of capitalist countries in the epoch of impe¬ 
rialism. 

This unevenness of development which permanently alters the 
balance of the great powers (certain of them grow in strength 
at the e.vpensc of others), makes imperialist wars for a new re¬ 
division of the world inevitable. The distribution of colonics and 
dependent countries, as displayed in the beginning of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, reflected on the whole the balance of power which had 
been cstablislied as early as at the time of England’s world do¬ 
mination: it was not adequate to the new correlation of forces 
which had been brought into existence by the advance of Ger¬ 
many and the U.S.A. 

The plexus of imperialist contradictions wiiich brougiU in tlieir wake World 
War I was the rivalry between Germany and England. Germany was waging 
a bitter struggle for markets, striving to take possession of new colonies, rapid¬ 
ly arming itself both on land and sea. At every turn it encountered first and 
foremost Great Britain which had established her strongholds all over the 
world. The English imperialists, being accustomed to “rule the seas', were par¬ 
ticularly irritated by Germany’s accellerated naval armaments. This Anglo-uer- 
man rivalry was interwoven with the contradictions between Germany and 
France (it siiould be remembered that in 1871 Germany annexed Alsace^ and a 
part of Lorraine) and between Germany and Russia. Germany, in aQiance with 
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Austria-Hungary, was trying to subjugate the Slavonic Balkan States, the lat¬ 
ter being traditionally closely connected with Russia, and was menacing Rus¬ 
sian interests in the Black Sea. 

World War I and the cleavage of world economy into two 
systems. The world war of 1914—1918 was an imperialist war 
for the redivision of the world. It was an encounter between two 
groups. Germany and its ally Austria-Hungary, as well as Turkey 
and Bulgaria who j'oined them in the course of the war, — com¬ 
prised one side. On the other side were the powers of the Triple 
Entente — Great Britain, France and Russia — together with many 
other European countries (Serbia, Montenegro, Belgium, Italy, 
Rumania) as well as the U.S.A. (who joined in the war only in 
April 1917) and Japan whose participation in the war was restrict¬ 
ed to the annexation of German possessions in the Pacific. 

The imperialist war shattered the whole system of capitalism 
and opened the period of its general crisis. The principal fact of 
the general crisis of capitalism was the revolutionary egress of 
Russia from the camp of imperialist states. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution caused the world to 
split into two systems — the system of capitalism, and the sys¬ 
tem of socialism. The Soviet State crushed the counter-revolu¬ 
tionary movement and imperialist intervention. In spite of the co¬ 
lossal exhaustion brought about by the World War and later by 
the Civil War and foreign intervention, the country effected the 
rehabilitation of its economy and started planned socialist con¬ 
struction work at a rate heretofore totally unknown to any of the 
capitalist countries. 

Germany and its allies suffered defeat in the war. According 
to the Versailles Treaty signed in 1919 by Germany and the 
Victor Powers, the former lost a part of its territory and all its 
colonies. Austria-Hungary was disintegrated, Turkey lost a part 
of its possessions in Asia. In the course of the redivision of the 
former possessions of the vanquished states the lion’s share fell 
to Great Britain and Frcince. New states appeared in Europe. 

World War II. The Peace of Versaille and the system of inter¬ 
national relations, based on this system, very soon proved to be 
unstable. Indeed, without the participation of the Soviet Union 
no system of international relations could ever be stable, while 
not only was the Versaille system founded without the Soviet 
Union, but its very attitude towards the Soviet Union was frank¬ 
ly hostile. The reactionary governments of the Victor Powers 
resorted to armed intervention in their attempt to overthrow the 
Soviet regime. German imperialism, which had unleashed World 
War 1, was not vanquished by the Peace of Versaille: Germany, 
though defeated, managed to preserve its monopolies, the person¬ 
nel of its army, its war industry, it even managed to carry out 
preparations for a new world war, a war more formidable than 
that of 1914—1918. In 1933 fascists seized power in Germany. 
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Henceforward Germany feverishly began to arm itself. It mobi¬ 
lized all its resources and all its technical equipment for the pre¬ 
paration of a new aggressive war in order to enslave and plunder 
other nations. 

Grave contradiclions arose in ^thc relations between the Victor Powers 
ihcaiselves. After the war the “isolationists", or the partisans of an U.S. policy 
of non-interference in the national conflicts of European states, took the upper 
hand in the U.S.A. The U.S. Seriate declined to ratify the Versaille Treaty. 
Nevertheless this “isolationism" practically did not hinder United States’ con¬ 
tinued seizure of ii:arkets and sources of raw materials, nor its policy of 
enslaving foreign countries by means of loans and other forms of capital export. 
Japan, whose only purpose in entering the war was to take possession of colonies, 
launched preparations for new conquests, pursuing its own aims, and soon fell 
apart from the other Victor Powers. Italy, where fascists came to power in 1D22, 
complained of having been “done out" of its share of spoils by the Versaille 
Peace Treaty and was also ready to enter upon the path of conquests. 

As for Great Britain and France who remained the “bulwarks" of the 
Versaille system, tliere was no conformity in their policy either, and, what is 
still more important, their respective policies were strongly influenced by reac¬ 
tionary pro-fascist groups. During the critical years of I93f3-—1939, the years 
of unleashing World War It, the governments of these countries had only one 
care, and that not to rebuff fascist aggressors, but, on the contrary, to precipi¬ 
tate them into a war against Soviet Russia. In order to achieve this aim, they 
made all possible concessions to Germany and encouraged its aggressive acts. 
The U.S.A. played its iiand in this game too; by granting loans to Germany, 
tile American capitalists lent new strength to German monopolies and helped 
in restoring the military potential of the country. 

The menace of a new war was highly aggravated by the 1929—1933 world 
economic crisis whicti sliattered the wliolc economic system of capitalism. 

In 1931—1932 Japan annexed China-owned Manchuria. In 1937 it launched 
a war against China, captured a great part of East China, but failed to break 
the resistance of the (Chinese people. 

Fascist Italy attacked and occupied Abyssinia (1935 -1936). In 1939 Italy 
took possession of Albania, in 1938, without waging war, Germany annexed 
Austria, and later, with the consent of Great Britain and France,— a part of 
Czechoslovakia; after that Germany dismembered Czcclioslovakia and robbed it 
of all independence. 

In September 1939 Germany attacked Poland. England and France were 
obliged to engage Ihemsclvos in the war on Poland’s side. Poland and France 
were defeated, the French government betrayed its people and capitulated; a 
number of minor states wore cither annexed by Germany or reduced to vassa¬ 
lage, and, as vassals, were compelled to fight on Germany’s side. 

On the 22nd of June, 1941, fascist Germany treacherously at¬ 
tacked the Soviet Union in violation of the Non-Aggression Pact 
signed by the two countries in 1939. Germany dragged Finland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Italy into the war against the U.S.S.R.. The 
Great Patriotic War began; not only did the heroic Soviet Army, 
led by the military genius of its Generalissimo Comrade Stalin, 
withstand the momentum of the sudden attack of the German mi¬ 
litary machine, but in the course of the war it also dealt crushing 
blows at the aggressors who encroached on the Soviet land. 

At the end of 1941 Japan launched an offensive against the 
possessions of the U.S.A., Great Britain and the Netherlands In 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans. After this Germany declared Var 
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on the United States of America. All continents and oceans were 
now engulfed in the war. 

The decisive victories of the Soviet Army led to Germany’s 
defeat and unconditional surrender (May 8, 1945); "... by their 
self-sacrificing struggle the Soviet people saved the civilisation 
of Europe from the fascist pogrom-mongers. This is the great hi¬ 
storic service the Soviet people have rendered mankind" (Stalin). 

The decisions of the Crimea Conference of the leaders of the 
Three Powers — the Soviet Union, the United States of America, 
and Great Britain, — which took place in February 1945, expressed 
an inflexible will to annihilate German militarism and nazistii 
(i. e. fascism) and to ensure that never in the future would Ger¬ 
many be able to violate the world peace. It was decided that in 
the nearest future a world-wide international organization for the 
maintenance of peace and security should be set up. It was also 
decided that the maintenance of order in Europe and the reorga¬ 
nisation of the national-economic life is to be achieved in such a 
manner as to render it possible for the liberated peoples to sweep 
off the last vestiges of militarism and fascism and to create de¬ 
mocratic institutions on their own free will. 

On the termination of the war in Europe the Berlin (Potsdam) 
Conference of the Three Powers took place (July 17 to August 2, 
1945). The fundamental principles laid down at the Crimea Con¬ 
ference reached further progress in the decisions of the Berlin 
Conference. Mutual agreement was reached as concerns the major 
problems of the post-war structure of Europe, and the ways of 
further cooperation between peace-loving nations were outlined. 

The only great power which persisted in protracting the war 
after the capitulation of Germany was Japan. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, eager, as it was, to hasten the advent of peace and to 
save the nations further sacrifices and sufferings, declared war on 
Japan (August 8, 1945). The Soviet Army launched offensive along 
the borderlines of Manchuria and Korea and in the very first days 
inflicted complete defeat on the Japanese troops. This was a 
crushing blow for Japan. On September 2 Japanese representatives 
signed an act of unconditional surrender. 

On the termination of the war an international organisation 
for the maintenance of peace and security, under the namp of the 
“United Nations’ Organisation" was set i^. 

The Soviet Union is unswervingly fighting for the realization of 
the decisions passed by the Crimea and Berlin Conferences — deci¬ 
sions directed towards the eradication of fascism, to democratic re¬ 
forms in the life of the peoples delivered from the fascist yoke, to the 
consolidation of peace and to the peaceful cooperation of nations. 

Diametrically opposite is the stand taken by the U.S.A. and 
Gjreat Britain both of which pursued purely imperialist, and in no 
di^ee democratic, aims in ttie war. They played double even 
when the war was still in progress and when they were in the 
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same camp with the Soviet Union: they counted on the Soviet 
Union and Germany mutually exhausting one another, and acted 
accordingly. In every possible way they tried to delay the opening 
of the second front in Europe and were compelled to do so only 
when it became clear that the Soviet Union was capable of de¬ 
feating Germany and liberating the peoples of Europe unsupported 
by tlie Allies. The U.S.A. and Britain reckoned on making use of 
the victory over Germany and Japan — the victory won owing to 
tlie heroic struggle of the Soviet Union — to oust their rivals and 
secure world supremacy. This policy is being pursued in a parti¬ 
cularly aggressive manner by the U.S.A. — the only imperialist 
power which emerged from the war considerably stronger than it 
had been. On the termination of the war the U.S. government 
began ruthlessly violating the progressive treaties and agreements 
signed during the war, strangling democratic movements, support¬ 
ing and implanting the forces of fascism whereever it could. 


TWO CAM PH—TWO LINES OF DEVELOPMENT 
A FTEE THE SECOND WOULD WAIt 

The decisive role played by the Soviet Union in the defeat 
of the fascist aggressor and its great struggle for peace and de¬ 
mocracy resulted in an immense growth of the moral and poli¬ 
tical prestige of the U.S.S.R all the world over. 

'I'he historical victory of the Soviet Union gave rise to a uni¬ 
versal upsurge of democratic and antifascist forces. World War 11 
had shaken the very life foundations of many nations and states 
and changed the map of the world. A number of cotmtries in 
Central and Southeast Europe broke away from the capitalist 
system. 'I'he people’s democratic system, which is one of the forms 
of proletarian dictatorship, triumphed and enforced itself there. 
Enjoying the friendly support of the Soviet Union which secures 
the independence and unhindered development of the People’s 
Democracies, these countries have implemented radical democratic 
reforms and are now building socialism. 

Of great importance in this chain of events is the foundation of 
the Qeynan Democratic Republic (1949) which was, to use Com¬ 
rade Stalin’s definition, a turning-point in the history of Europe. 

The struggle for independence among the colonial peoples 
has grown stronger, the disintegration of the colonial system of 
imperialism has begun. “The peoples of the colonies no longer 
wish to live in the old way. The ruling classes of the metropoli¬ 
tan countries can no longer govern the colonies on the old lines’ 
(.A. Zhdanov). The many millions of the people’s masses of 
China have won a victory in their struggle for liberation. Semi- 
colonial China became a Peoples Republic (1949). 'Fhe people's 
democratic republics of Korea and Viet-Nam have been established. 
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Thus was formed, together with the earlier constituted Mongolian 
People’s Republic, a group of People’s Democracies of the East, 
immensely vast in area, population and resources. This signifies 
a new breach of the imperialist front, now in the colonial East, 
the most important section of the colonial world. 

Today, a third of mankind has already been delivered from the 
yoke of imperialism, freed from the chains of imperialist exploitation. 

As Comrade Stalin pointed out, the People’s Democracies, 
together with the Soviet Union, form “...a united and powerful 
socialist camp confronting the camp of capitalism. The economic 
consequence of the existence of two opposite camps was that the 
single all-embracing world market disintegrated, so that now we 
have two parallel world markets, also confronting one another.” 
The most important facet of the new world market is that the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies have established eco¬ 
nomic cooperation and mutual assistance. “The experience of this 
cooperation shows that not a single capitalist country could have 
rendered such effective and technically competent assistance to 
the People’s Democracies as the Soviet Union is rendering them. 

I hc point is not only that this assistance is the cheapest possible 
and technically superb. The chief point is that at the bottom of 
this cooperation lies a sincere desire to help one another and to 
promote the economic progress of all. The result is a fast pace 
of industrial development in these countries. It may be confidently 
said that, with this pace of industrial development, it will soon 
come to pass that these countries will not only be in no need of 
imports from capitalist countries, but will themselves feel the ne¬ 
cessity of selling their surplus products abroad. 

But it follows from this that the sphere of exploitation of the 
world’s resources by the major capitalist countries (U.S.A., Britain, 
France) will not expand, but contract; that their opportunities for 
sale in the world market will deteriorate, and that their industries 
will be operating more and more below capacity. That, in fact, is 
what is meant by the deepening of the general crisis of the world 
capitalist .system, in connection with the disintegration of the world 
market” (Stalin). The U.S.A. and, after it, Britain and France, 
tried to strangle the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democratic countries 
by means of an economic blocade. But having lost important mar¬ 
kets, they succeeded only in impairing their own interests, and, 
at the same time, against their own will, they have assisted in 
the consolidation of the new world market. 

The key to understanding all the most important features of 
the development of both camps is given in the basic economic 
laws of modern capitalism and socialism, discovered by Comrade 
Stalin and expounded in his work of a genius “Economic Pro¬ 
blems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.” The basic economic law 
of modern capitalism is that modern monopoly capitalism 
demands the maximum (the highest possible) profit. Comrade Stalin 
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pointed out that modern capitalism secures the maximum capital¬ 
ist profit •... through the exploitation, ruin and impoverishment 
of the majority of the population of the given country, through 
the enslavement and systematic robbery of the peoples of other 
countries, especially backward countries, and, lastly, through wars 
and militarization of the national economy, which are utilized for 
the obtaining of the highest profits.* 

The basic economic lawof socialism is formulated 
by Comrade Stalin in the following way: “...the securing of the 
maximum satisfaction of the constantly rising material and cultu¬ 
ral requirements of the whole of society through the continuous 
expansion and perfection of socialist production on the basis of 
higher techniques.” Thus under Socialism and under monopoly 
capitalism both the aims of production and the means which serve 
to attain these aims are diametrically opposite. Hence, with indis¬ 
putable clarity it follows that the development of the countries 
of socialism and that of the countries of capitalism run along 
two opposite lines. 

“One line is the line of continuous ascent of the peaceful eco¬ 
nomy of the Soviet Union and of the People’s Democracies, an 
economy that knows no crises and is developing for the purpose 
of satisfying to the utmost the material and cultural requirements 
of society. That economy ensures a steady rise in the living stan¬ 
dards of the masses and full employment. Characteristic of that 
economy is the friendly economic cooperation of the countries 
which constitute the democratic camp. 

The other line is the line of capitalist economy, the productive 
forces of which are stagnated, an economy which is writhing in 
tlie grip of the ever-deepening general crisis of capitalism and 
constantly recurring economic crises; the line of economic milita¬ 
rization and lopsided development of industries producing for war; 
the line of competitive struggle between countries, of the ensla¬ 
vement of some countries by others” (G. Malenkov, Report to 
the Nineteenth Party Congress on the Work of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the C.P.S.U.(B.)). 

The below table shows the differences in the course of the 
development of industrial output in the U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Britain 
and France during the period of 1929 to 1951 (the level of pro¬ 
duction reached in 1929 is taken for each of the countries as 100, 
sul sequent modulations are shown in percentages of 1929): 
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It is especially interesting to compare the data given in the 
table for the U.S.S.R. and the IJ.S.A. During the period of 1929 
to 1951 the industrial output in the U.S.S.R. increased nearly 
thirteenfold in spite of the fact that World War II had retarded 
the development of Soviet industry for 8—9 years. During the 
same period the industrial output in the U.S.A. increased only 
twofold. It is especially indicative that the periods of ascent in 
.American industry always coincide with wars, with the growth of 
war production; such was the case during the years of World War II, 
such is the case during tlie recent years, being now the result 
of the war launched against the Korean people and the intensifi¬ 
cation of the armaments drive. But the boosting of war production 
which brings unprecedented wealth to a handful of capitalists is 
followed by the deterioration of the material conditions and by 
a drop of the purchasing capacity of the majority of tlie U.S. 
population; in the post-war years it was followed by an isolation 
from such markets as the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies, 
trade relations with these markets having been impaired due to 
the policy of the U.S. government. The inevitable result of all 
this is tlie ever-increasing instability of the economic life of the 
U.S.A., a feverish alternation of the rises and falls of production, 
permanent mass unemployment. Such is the cheerless situation in 
the .strongest and most aggressive country of modern capitalism, 
the country which is exploiting and enslaving other countries, 
acting as a claimant for world supremacy. 

While international cooperation and mutual assistance are deve¬ 
loping ill the camp of socialism, the capitalist camp is experienc¬ 
ing an aggravation of international contradictions. The American 
imperialists seek to utilize the rout of Germany and Japan and 
the weakening of Britain and France for the purpose of e.stablish- 
ing an U.S. world supremacy. Under the guise of “help” render¬ 
ed to countries economically impaired by the war, they have 
forced the enslaving “Marshall plan" on the West-European states 
in order to subjugate the economy of Britain, France and other 
countries to the interests of American monopolies. They compel 
the West-European countries to purchase American manufactures 
on disadvantageous terms and bar the way to establishing relations 
between the West-European countries and the countries of East 
Europe, thus eliminating long-established multilateral trade relations 
of the West-European countries and substituting unilateral trade 
relations with the U.S.A, for them. They are seizing markets and 
sources of raw materials in the British and French colonies. By 
means of this policy American imperialism disorganizes the eco¬ 
nomy of all the other capitalist countries and constitutes a menace 
to the profits of the capitalists of Britain, France and other coun¬ 
tries. Hence the aggravation of contradictions between the U.S.A. 
and-the rest of the imperialist countries, — first and foremost be¬ 
tween the U.S.A. and Great Britain. Britain and France in its Wake, 
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arc trying to tear themselves free from their subjugation to the 
l).S.A. in order to secure an independent position and high profits. 

'Ihe same desire to get free from the American yoke is grow¬ 
ing now in the major vanquished countries — Germany (Western) 
and Japan. “These countries are now languishing in misery under 
tlie jackboot of American imperialism. Their industry and agricul¬ 
ture, their trade, their home and foreign policies, and their whole 
life are fettered by the American occupation ‘regime’. Yet only 
j-esterday these countries were great imperialist powers and were 
shaking the foundations of the domination of Britain, the U.S.A. 
and France in Europe and Asia. To think that these countries will 
not try to get on their feet again, will not try to smash the U.S. 
‘regime’, and force their way to independent development, is to 
believe in miracles” (Stalin). 

It follows that the causative factors, which make wars between 
imperialist countries inevitable, continue in force despite the hat¬ 
red for the camp of socialism and democracy which unites all the 
imperialists. 

American imperialists think that they can secure world supre¬ 
macy by means of fanning an aggressive war directed against the 
Soviet Union as well as against other peace-loving countries. In 
pursuit of this criminal aim the U.S.A. is organizing a system of 
aggressive military alliances, the North-Atlantic Bloc formed in 
1949 being an example. In pursuit of the same criminal aim the 
armed forces of Western Germany and Japan are being regenerat¬ 
ed, American war bases are being established in different coun¬ 
tries situated close to tlic Soviet borders. 

American imperialists arc trying to undermine the peaceful 
constructive work and the defensive capacity of the Soviet land 
and of tlic People’s Democracies by means of espionage, sabotage 
and murders. Pursuing these vile aims, they send their agents into 
the countries of the socialist camp and resort to the remnants of 
counter-revolutionary or depraved elements of society who still 
survive in these countries. 

Having established an obedient majority in the United Nations 
Organization, the U.S.A. has rendered this organization, intended 
to be a bulwark of peace, an instrument of war. By attacking the 
Korean people’s democratic republic, the U.S.A. has embarked on 
direct acts of aggression. 

The aggressive policy of the imperialist camp headed by the 
U.S.A. is encountering an ever-increasing resistance on the part 
of the supporters of peace. The fight for peace unites not only 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and of the People’s Democracies; 
on an ever growing scale it is involving the popular masses of 
the capitalist countries. The World Congresses of the Supporters 
of Peace play an important role in the cause of uniting and con¬ 
solidating the forces which are fighting for peace. As the siq)por* 
ters of peace constitute the overwhelming majority of mankind it 
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is clear that having united their efforts they will be able to curb 
the warmongers. “Peace will be preserved and consolidated if the 
peoples take the cause of preserving peace into their own hands 
and uphold it to the end. War may become inevitable if the war¬ 
mongers succeed in enmeshing the popular masses in a web of 
lies, deceiving them and inveigling them into another world war* 
(Stalin). 

In the struggle of the two camps the prestige enjoyed by the 
Communist Parties among the popular masses of the entire world 
has grown immensely and is continuing to grow. The peoples of 
the world give the Communist Parties their love and confidence 
because they know them to be true champions of peace, demo¬ 
cracy and national independence, i. e. of all that corresponds with 
the interests of the widest masses of the people, of all that is 
brazenly jackbooted by the imperialists. 

The Soviet people, under the leadership of the Communist 
Party, marches at the head of the noble struggle for peace and 
democracy. Fighting for the preservation of peace, consistently 
conducting a policy of peaceful cooperation between all countries, 
the Soviet people at the same time never forget the danger of a 
new aggression on the part of the fury-blind warmongers. That is 
why the Soviet people are unwearingly strengthening the defen¬ 
sive capacity of their country, their preparedness to give a shat¬ 
tering counter-blow to any aggressors. That is why they are in¬ 
creasing their vigilance with regard to the plots of the enemies 
of the Soviet people and of the agents of imperialism, who are 
trying to undermine the might of the Soviet state in every pos¬ 
sible way. 

The experience of the two world wars engendered by impe¬ 
rialist policy, teaches that every such war leads to the weakening 
of the capitalist forces and to the consolidation of the forces of 
socialism and democracy. Hence are clearly understandable the 
words of Comrade Molotov: “... nowadays to indulge in new im¬ 
perialist ventures is to play a dangerous game with the destiny 
of capitalism.” 


POPULATION 

Number and distribution. As certain countries never take cen¬ 
sus, it is impossible to estimate the exact number of the world 
population. The number of people inhabiting the globe amounts 
approximately to 2,250,000,000. As against the 149,000,000 s^. kms 
of land surface this makes an average of 15 people per 1 sq. km. 
This perage figure, however, is not demonstrative, for in reality 
the distribution of the population over the land surface is extre¬ 
mely uneven. The diversity displayed by the figures of the den¬ 
sity ><)f population given for separate parts of the world speaks 
for itself: the average density in Europe is over 50 people 
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per 1 sg.km, in Asia — 28, in America — 7, in Africa — 5, in Aus¬ 
tralia— 1; Antarctica is altogether uninhabited. But these figures, 
too, conceal a pronounced disparity in the density of population, 
characteristic of every inhabited part of the world taken se¬ 
parately. 

Uninhabited or sparsely populated are such territories as can 
I'-e called irreclaimable, e. g. the polar regions and the Alpine 
regions of perennial snow, deserts, regions of tropical forests and 
jungles. On the other hand, it is not difficult to point out many 
regions where man finds favourable natural conditions such as 
fertile soil, abundance of minerals, etc. These regions have an 
especially dense population. Nevertheless ttie dependence of den¬ 
sity of population on the natural conditions is but of a relative 
significance, .so far as the possibility to exploit natural resources 
and the conditions of peopling new territories undergo certain 
changes together with the progress of society. Thus, for instance, 
together with the development of the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion, there opened possibilities for utilizing coal, and in a num¬ 
ber of countries huge industrial regions, with a density of popu¬ 
lation exceeding 1,(X)0 people per 1 sq. km, sprang up. At the 
same time in some of the backward countries large coal deposits 
were left unutilized, and, therefore, they did not attract population. 
Alongside with the immense concentration of population in large 
towns and industrial regions, capitalism had caused the depopula¬ 
tion of numerous districts and even of whole countries. Ireland, 
as compared with England, is a vivid example of this: during the 
years 1840—1900 the population of England increased twofold 
while that of Ireland diminished in the same proportion. The de¬ 
population of many regions of Africa as a result of slave trade 
and ruthless exploitation of the aborigines by the European colo¬ 
nizers, provides another example. * Then, instances of population 
having concentrated in certain regions at the expense of other 
regions, reduced to desolation, can be easily found even in advanced 
capitalist countries. 

Only the socialist system with its inalienable planned economy 
secures pre-scheduled and expedient distribution of population. The 
development and the peopling of the eastern and northern regions 
of our country serves as an example of the above. These regions 
remained irreclaimable for the tsarist Russia, but their reclamation 
became a fact in the Soviet Union — in the land of Socialism 
Victorious. 

‘ In the colonial countries one may cone across such seemingly strange 
contrasts, when the less fertile lands have denser population than the more fer¬ 
tile ones. Such is the case with North Algeria, where the French colonizers 
having seized the fertile valleys, established large, machine-cultivated eco¬ 
nomies there; the Kabyles, indigenous to these parts, were driven int9^?ttw 
mountains and have to live on worse lands under the conditions of ..ekvethe 
congestion. 
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It is necessary to bear in mind that the level of development 
of any given country ought not to be judged by the density of 
its population. A high density of population in this or that country 
does not, at the same time, preclude the backwardness of its so¬ 
cial system and, on the reverse, the density of population may be 
comparatively low, while the social order is .advanced. “The den¬ 
sity of population in Belgium is nineteen times as great as in the 
U.S.A., and twenty six times as great as in the U.S.S.R. Yet the 
U.S.A. stands higher than Belgium in the scale of social develop¬ 
ment, and as for the U.S.S.R. Belgium lags a whole historical 
epoch behind this country, for in Belgium the capitalist system 
prevails, whereas the U.S.S.R. has already done away with capital¬ 
ism and has set up a socialist system" (Stalin). 

Growth of population and migratory movements. The rate 
of the natural growth of population varies for different countries 
and for different periods of time. One can judge of this variety 
by studying the below table which gives the number of births, 
the number of deaths and the increase of population per one thou¬ 
sand inhabitants in Great Britain, Germany and France during the 
period of 1930—1939; data for the periods when the increase of 
population was at its highest in each respective country are includ¬ 
ed for comparison. As is displayed by the table, each of the in¬ 
dicated countries had its period of a maximum increase of popu¬ 
lation, and for each of them this period is in the past. A decline 
in the growth of population is a feature common to all capitalist 
countries in the epoch of imperialism; it is most characteristic of 
the general decay of capitalism. 


Countries 

Years 

Births 

Deaths 

Increase 

per 

1000 inhabitants 

France 

1930-1939 

15 

15 


M 

1821—1830 

31 

25 

6 

Great Britain 

1930-1939 

15 

12 

3 

» 

1871—1880 

35 

21 

14 

Germany 

1930—1939 

17 

11 

6 

» 

1891—1900 

36 

22 

14 


The actual growth of population in this or that separate country 
depends not only on the birth and death rates, it depends on the 
migration of people as well. Migrations occurred at all periods of 
the history of mankind, but with capitalism they assumed a pro¬ 
nounced mass character. Bringing in its wake mass ruin of small 
producers—peasants and handicraftsmen — capitalism inevitably 
leads to the formation of “superfluous” hands who cannot find 
employment in their own homeland. The greatest number of mi¬ 
grators, or emigrants, was yielded by European countries, the first 
to enter upon the capitalist way of development. During the 
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hundred years’ period of 1815 to 1914 about 36 and up to 40 mil¬ 
lion people migrated to other parts of the world. More than two 
thirds of these migrators settled in North America (in the U.S.A. 
and Canada) while the rest of them established their new homes 
in South America, Australia and New Zealand, and in certain coun¬ 
tries of Africa. 

In European countries the propensity to migration grew still 
stronger after World War I, hut at that time the U.S.A. began to 
experience mass unemployment of its own, and therefore certain 
restrictions limiting the admission of immigrants were introduced 
there. With the advent of the 1929—1933 world economic crisis 
emigration from Europe altogether ceased because of the economic 
plight of oversea countries. 

The settling of the Europeans in oversea countries went hand in 
hand with barbarous atrocities inflicted upon the indigenous popula¬ 
tion who were either exterminated or driven from the more con¬ 
venient seats, accomodated by them long before, to worse lands. 
Thus the nationalities which inhabited North America and Australia 
before the Europeans came there, were almost totally stamped 
out. The few survivors were dragooned into desert regions. 

As a result of European colonization and the extermination of 
the aborigines, the descendants of the European settlers at present 
constitute an overwhelming majority of the population of North 
Americ a, Australia, New Zealand, and of certain countries of South 
America. 

The forced migration of Negroes from Africa to America, ef¬ 
fected by means of slave-trade, presents quite another aspect of 
mass migration. This trend was initiated when the European colo¬ 
nizers, having seized lands and established colonies in America, 
stood in need of hands for their plantations. The slave-trade reach¬ 
ed its climax in the 18th century when this venture was prac¬ 
tically monopolized by Englishmen. In the south of the U.S.A., 
in the West Indies and in some of the countries of South Ame¬ 
rica the Negroes and Mulattoes (who originated from the inter¬ 
marriage of the Negroes and Europeans) constitute a great part, 
and, in some regions, even the majority of the population. 

Races and nations. Groups of people united according to a 
similarity of external physical features, such as the colour of their 
skin, the shape of their skull, height, etc., are called races. Races 
do not represent any kind of a social community; peoples belong¬ 
ing to one and the same race, often speak quite different lan¬ 
guages, live under different social systems and differ in the level 
of their development and in the make-up of their culture. More¬ 
over, together with the development of human intercourse and mi¬ 
gratory trends, races, to a great extent, have become intermixed, 
and at present no “pure* races are to be found in existence. 

It is nations, and not races, that form a stable community Of 
people. The classical definition of the meaning of the term *ha- 
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tion* is given by Comrade Stalin in his work “Marxism and the 
National Question": “A nation Is a historically evolved, stable 
community of people, formed on the basis of a common fang' 
uage, territory, economic life, and psychological make-up ma¬ 
nifested In a common culture.” 

Nations were evolved from people of different races and tri¬ 
bes: “The modern Italian nation was formed from Romans, Teu¬ 
tons, Etruscans, Greeks, Arabs, and so forth. The French nation 
was formed from Gauls, Romans, Britons, Teutons, and so on. 
riie same should be said of the British, the Germans and others, 
who were formed into nations from peoples of different races and 
tribes. 

Thus, a nation is not a racial or tribal, but a historically con¬ 
stituted community of people” (Stalin). 

Contrary to races, which began to lose their distinctions with 
the development of economic connections between people, the for¬ 
mation of nations was based upon the development of economic 
connections between people occupying a more or less extensive 
territory. There were no nations in the feudal society where eco¬ 
nomic connections were but feebly developed and where the inte¬ 
rests of people did not go beyond their home-locality. “The pro¬ 
cess of elimination of feudalism and development of capitalism 
was at the same time a process of amalgamation of people into 
nations" (Stalin). 

As can be seen from the above, a common language is one 
of the distinguishing features of a nation. So far as language is 
the most important means of human intercourse, it is obvious 
that there can be no national unity without a common language. 
Every nation has a language common to the whole people. If, in 
a fairly developed country, large groups of the population speak 
different languages, it is an undisputable proof of this country 
being a multi-national state. On the other hand, there are lan¬ 
guages spoken not by one, but by many nations. For instance, 
the English language is spoken by the majority of the inhabitants 
of the U.S.A., Ireland, Australia, New Zealand. But all other dis¬ 
tinctions pertaining to these English-speaking inhabitants of dif¬ 
ferent countries — their territory with its proper geographic pecu¬ 
liarities, their economy and their culture — distinguish them from 
the British and prove that they represent different nations. 

In capitalist countries both racial and national discrimination 
is widely perpetrated by the ruling classes for the purposes of 
racial and national oppression, for the aims of propagandizing 
aggressive wars. Mendacious, anti-scientific “theories” are being 
elaborated expediently for the same purpose, the essence of these 
“theories* lying in the supremacy of certain races or nations 
oyer others. Declaring the “coloured” population of colonial coun¬ 
tries to be human beings of a lower grade, unfit for indepen¬ 
dent development, the imperialists strive thus to justify their 
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aggressive policy, all tlie outrages and ravages executed by them 
in the subjugated countries. German fascists had declared the 
Germans to be a “superior" race, predestined to rule over the 
“inferior" races. All varieties of violence, perfidy and deceit 
were commendable, inasmuch as they led to the gratification of 
their aim. The Slavs were proclaimed an “inferior" race, liable 
1o be either enslaved or exterminated. With suchlike catchwords 
the German fascists waged their predatory wars which resulted 
in their being defeated by the Soviet people. In this historical 
victory the Soviet people,' and first and foremost the great Rus¬ 
sian people, displayed a decisive moral and political superiority 
over the German-fascist invaders. 

In the U.S.A., i. e. in the country which the bourgeois press 
in every possible manner extols as the paragon of “democracy", 
this fanatical race-frenzy has been pitched to the extreme. Among 
the foundations, upon which the edifice of American capitalism 
had been erected, are such facts as the systematic extermination 
of the Indians and the inhuman exploitation of black slaves. 
Even after the so-called “abolition" of slavery, the American bour¬ 
geoisie managed, as Lenin has it, "... to do everything possible 
and impossible for the most shameless and loathsome exploita¬ 
tion of the Negroes.” As compared to the “hundred per cent 
Americans", all foreigners who came from the Asiatic countries, 
as well as Mexicans, Slavs and Italians, are placed in an ex¬ 
tremely unfair position. 

The imperialists, applying the principle “divide et impera”, ^ 
permanently practice fomenting race, national and religious dis¬ 
cord between different nationalities, both in their home and fo¬ 
reign policy. This method has always been widely used and is 
still used by the British colonialists in the countries they have 
subjugated and especially in multi-national India with its many 
million population. 

The exact reverse of this policy of national and race discri¬ 
mination perpetrated in the capitalist countries, is the Lenin — 
Stalin national policy, which has established full equality of all 
the citizens of the Soviet Union irrespective of their nationality 
or race, and which has ensured this equality by the Constitution 
of the Soviet Union. The elimination of class contradictions has 
rendered each of the Soviet nations far more solidary than any 
of the bourgeois nations. In Soviet society close friendship among 
peoples has taken the place of discord which is inherent to 
bourgeois society. All this makes socialist nations radically 
differ from bourgeois nations. The development of nations in 
the People’s Democracies follows the path paved by the Soviet 
nations. 


* divide et Impera = divide and rule 
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the ROLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT 
AND GROWTH OF POPULATION IN THE 

development of society 


Economic geography attaches great importance to the pro¬ 
blem of what driving forces determine the development of so¬ 
ciety— forasmuch as the correct solution of this problem provides 
tlie key to understanding the whys and wherefores of the develop¬ 
ment and territorial distribution of production. 

As a rule, bourgeois geographers consider geographical envi¬ 
ronment or certain of its components — climate, for instance — to be 
the main force which determines the development of human society. 
The Marxist-Leninist science, which alone gives the true interpreta¬ 
tion of the driving forces of the development of society, settles this 
matter in a different way: “Geographical environment is unquestion¬ 
ably one of the constant and indispensable conditions of develop¬ 
ment of society and, of course, influences the development of so¬ 
ciety, accelerates or retards its development. But its influence is 
not the determining influence, inasmuch as the changes and develop¬ 
ment of society proceed at an incomparably faster rate than the 
changes and development of geographical environment’ (Stalin). 

Neither can growth of population, nor this or that density of 
population be the determining factor of social development. “Of 
course, growth of population does influence the development of 
society, does facilitate or retard the development of society, but 
it cannot be the chief force of development of society, and its 
influence on the development of society cannot be the determining 
influence because, by itself, growth of population does not furnish 
the clue to the question why a given social system is replaced 
precisely by such and such a new system and not by another... 

If growth of population were the determining force of social 
development, then a higher density of population would be bound 
to give rise to a correspondingly higher type of social system. 
But we do not find this to be the fact’ (Stalin). 

The force which determines the character of the social system, 
the transition of society from one system to another is the me¬ 
thod of procuring means of subsistence, i. e. the mode of produc¬ 
tion applied to the manufacturing of material values. 

One aspect of the mode of production is presented by the 
productive forces of society, i. e. the tools of production and 
the people who work with these tools and who have certain 
experience and skill derived from, and applied to, the labour pro¬ 
cess. The second aspect is presented by the social relations into 
which people enter as soon as they enter the process of produc¬ 
tion; this aspect is otherwise called the relations of production. 

As for the relations of production, their principal type, as 
concerns capitalist society, is the exploitation of hired hands, or 
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proletarians, compelled to sell their labour, by the capitalists 
who own the means of production. In socialist society where the 
means of production belong to the whole people, and therefore 
are public property, the relations of production are the relations 
of collaboration of people, equal in their rights and free of all 
exploitation. Hence, it is clear that the fundamental problem of 
the relations of production is the problem — who owns the means 
of production, such as land, minerals, tools of production, means 
of transportation. This problem is, in its turn, inseparable from 
the problem as to wliom the political power belongs. 

Wherever the means of production are in the hands of capi¬ 
talists, political power belongs to them as well, though it may 
express itself in different forms of state system. 

In socialist society state power, on the contrary, belongs to 
the toiling people, wliile state leadership (dictatorship) belongs 
to the working-class, the most advanced class of society. This 
leadership is operated in the interests of all the toilers. 

The development of society being determined by the mode 
of production, it is obvious that the distribution of production is 
ultimately determined by the same factor. Here geographical envi¬ 
ronment plays an important, though not determining role. Its 
role is not determining, firstly, because the same components 
of geographical environment, say—coal, oil, water power,—assume 
quite a different degree of importance under different social re¬ 
gimes; secondly, because human society itself changes its geogra¬ 
phical environment. Predatory and uneven exploitation of natural 
resources which is effected in the interests of a handful of capitalists, 
pursuing only their own profit * and contrary to the interest of the 
national economy, — is a characteristic feature pertaining to the 
capitalist mode ol production. A rational planned exploitation of 
natural resources, in conformity with the interests of national 
economy, is characteristic of the socialist mode of production. 

Socialist society transforms the geographical environment 
on the footing of long-range plans. Forests are being planted; 
grass-rotation agriculture is being inculcated; super-powerful hydro¬ 
electric stations are being built, dry lands are being irrigated 
and watered. All these undertakings transform the geographical 
environment in our country and result in the further stren^hen- 
ing of the might of our Motherland, in the flourishing of its 
economy and culture, in an ever-increasing growth of the people’s 
well-being. 


‘ Tlic American imperialists greedily gobble up new oil-fields, but they are 
not inclined to spend money on building large hydro-electric stations. Oil 
extraction guarantees big on-hand profits, while the construction of large 
hydro-electric stations, requiring great expenditures, cannot give full effect 
without a complex solution of a number of economic probtems, the latter 
being available only under the conditions of planned economy. 



A’ XT HOPE 


PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACIES 

(1>0LAN1>, C/ECUOSLOTAKU, llUXGAItT, RUMAMA, 
BCLQARIA AND ALBANIA) 

UENEKAL REVIEW 

The minor countries of Central and Southeastern Europe 
in the past. Before World War 11 the minor countries of Central 
and Southeastern Europe were, to a greater or lesser extent, 
dependent on the Imperialist powers. The majority of these coun¬ 
tries were backward in their economic development, and all of 
them were too weak to adhere to an independent political 
course. This allowed the imperialists to exercise their influence 
upon them and exploit their natural resources. The situation 
which arose on the Danube, this great ship-route of vital impor¬ 
tance to all the countries of its basin, is highly demonstrative: 
Great Britain and France, both situated far from the Danube, 
nevertheless, managed to secure full command over the entire 
Danube navigation system. 

Contradictions which existed between the minor states proper, 
were fanned by the imperialists to their own advantage. National 
contradictions, depending on the fact that in certain areas of 
Central and Southeastern Europe there was a very complicated 
intermittent national structure, acted a particularly important rdle. 
Thus, Hungary was on terms of hostility with Rumania on the 
ground that after World War I the latter was granted Transyl¬ 
vania, a territory where, alongside with Rumanians, many Hunga¬ 
rians (Magyars) live. A great deal of controversy was connected 
with Macedonia, a mountainous land, situated at the settling-junc¬ 
tion of three nationalities, viz. the Serbs, the Bulgarians and the 
Greeks. Each of the three countries claimed that the Macedonians 
were their 'compatriots* and each of them was eager to take 
possession of Macedonia (in reality the Macedonians are quite 
an individual Slavonic peppleX Many countries were weakened 
by internal national strife; thus Polish authorities oppressed the 
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Ukrainians and the Byelorussians (White Russians) who at that 
time constituted one third of the population of Poland; Ruma¬ 
nian authorities oppressed the Hungarians of Transylvania and 
the Ukrainians of Bucovina. Discord ruled even among peoples 
related in language and culture, e. g. between the Czechs and 
the Slovaks. It was the big landlords who were in power in 
these countries, and the masses of farmhands and peasants depen¬ 
ded on their will. The landlords supported black reaction and 
chauvinism. The political regime in many of these countries was 
nothing but fascist dictatorship, or an order much alike the 
same. 

A bitter struggle was under way between the imperialist pow¬ 
ers— Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany—for dominance 
over the minor countries of Central and Southeastern Europe. 
England is an old “patron* of Greece. Situated on the approach¬ 
es to the Suez Canal and to the Dardanelles and Bosphorus 
(straits leading to the Black Sea), Greece, with its deeply indent¬ 
ed coast-line and its multitude of islands, interests England pri¬ 
marily as an important naval base. 

Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Poland were under 
the sway of French imperialism. Italy subdued Albania to its 
influence and later openly seized it. 

On the eve of World War 11 fascist Germany began to budge 
the other imperialist powers aside. By hook or by crook it ma¬ 
naged to subjugate, one after another, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece. But a move¬ 
ment of resistance against the invaders arose in the people’s 
masses of the countries which fell under the fascist yoke. The 
victories of the Soviet Army played a decisive rdle in the libe¬ 
ration of all these countries from German fascism. 

The path of development of the People’s Democracies. 
After the liberation of the minor countries of Central and South¬ 
eastern Europe, the people established new, democratic govern¬ 
ments in all of them where the Anglo-American imperialists 
could not prevent the people from settling their fate according to 
their own will. The establishment of the People’s Democracies 
became a reality owing to the fact that the Soviet troops not 
only liberated these countries from fascist tyrany, but prevented 
their being occupied by American and English imperialists. As a 
result, the peoples of these countries obtained the perspective of 
unhindered development. 

In these countries the people’s democratic governments 
“...backed by the mass of the people, were able within a mini¬ 
mum period to carry through progressive democratic reforms 
such as bourgeois democracy is no longer capable of effecting. 
Agrarian reform turned over the land to the peasants and led to 
the elimination of the landlord class. Nationalization of large- 
scale industry and the banks, and the confiscation of the property 
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of traitors who had collaborated with the Germans radically un¬ 
dermined the position of monopoly capital in these countries and 
redeemed the masses from imperialist bondage. Together with 
this, the foundation was laid of government, national ownership, 
and a new type of state was created — the peoples republic, 
where the power belongs to the people, where large-scale in¬ 
dustry, transport and the banks are owned by the state, and 
where a bloc of the labouring classes of the population, headed 
by the working class,constitute the leading force" (A. Zhdanov). 
As a result, the peoples of these countries have not only torn 
themselves from the clutches of imperialism, but have commenced 
to build socialism. 

The regime of a People’s Democracy radically differs from 
that of a bourgeois democracy. “Whereas bourgeois democracy is 
the dictatorship of capitalists, a People’s Democracy wields the 
functions of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat in the interests 
of the overwhelming majority of the toiling people" (Dimit¬ 
rov). The People’s Democracies on their way to socialism fol¬ 
low, on the whole, the path along which the U.S.S.R. had passed 
before them. It is the path of socialist industrialization and col¬ 
lectivization, the path of class struggle and elimination of exploit¬ 
ing classes;*... the Soviet regime and the regime of a People’s 
Democracy are two different forms of one and the same power — 
the pov er of the working class in alliance with the toilers of 
town and village. Both of these regimes are two forms of prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship" (Dimitrov). 

The economic system of the People’s Democracies comprises 
different structures. The leading r61e is played by the socialist 
structure, which is based upon state ownership, i. e. national 
ownership of such basic levers of economy as industry, transport 
and banks; foreign trade monopoly is one of its elements as 
well. At the same time there is the pettygoods structure, repre¬ 
sented principally by a multitude of small peasants’ holdings. 
Lastly there is the capitalist structure; here the leading r61e is 
played by the rich peasants’ (“kulaks’") economies, though there 
still survives a certain number of small privately owned enter¬ 
prises, mainly retail-trade enterprises. The capitalist elements do 
not surrender their positions unresistingly; they resort to all 
means of gaining profits by exploiting poor peasants; they try 
to worm their way into the local municipal and administrative 
organs, into the cooperative societies, etc. Neither have the 
former landlords and capitalists, now out of power, laid their 
arms down. These reactionary forces, waging a struggle for the 
restoration of the old regime, receive the support, and dance to 
the fiddle, of American and British imperialists. The consequence 
of this is that the path of the People’s Democracies to socia¬ 
lism wends through inexorable class struggle against capitalist 
elements, through the suppression and elimination of the latter. 
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In all of the People’s Democracies agriculture occupies a very 
prominent place. That is why the task of restricting and ousting 
the kulak class is paramount for the People’s Democracies. Here* 
upon great importance is attached to establishing cooperative 
farms of toiling peasants, and cooperative machine-and-tractor 
stations, both of which pave the way to the nationalization of 
land and the collectivization of agriculture. * Speaking of the 
prospects of tliis task in Bulgaria, Comrade Dimitrov said, 
"... gradually drawing the poorest and middle peasants into agri¬ 
cultural producers’ cooperatives, increasing the number of the 
MTS, prohibiting the rent and lease of land, restricting and pro¬ 
hibiting the purchase and sale of land, herewith shall we bring 
about such conditions when the problem of nationalizing land 
shall be solved, and liereby shall all land be transferred to the 
eternal use of the labouring peasants.” The same course is to be 
followed by other People’s Democracies. 

Of no small importance are also state farms established on 
certain tracts of the former landlord estates. 

The People’s Democracies, taking advantage of the great expe¬ 
rience accumulated by Soviet planning, have turned to planned 
development of their economy. This was achieved owing to the 
fact that the principal means of production and the banks have 
been made public property. 

Contrary to the state of things which used to be when the 
resources of these countries were to a great extent rapaciously 
plundered by the imperialists, while the countries themselves re¬ 
mained undeveloped, the resources of the People’s Democracies 
now serve the cause of developing their own economy and 
strengthening their independence. In the national economic plans 
of the People’s Democracies the place of honour belongs to in¬ 
dustrialization which advances the building up of the material 
basis of socialism. 

Great attention is being paid to power production and to 
heavy industry: metallurgy, machine building, chemical industry, 
i. e. to such branches upon which both the development of the 
industry proper and that of agriculture and transport are based. 

The task of socialist industrialization goes hand in hand with 
the task of redeeming the uneven distribution of productive 

‘ On entering a cooperative farm tlie peasants deliver their land to it. 
When the time for sharing the profits comes, the major bulk of the net pro¬ 
fit is distributed according to “labour-days*, but a certain part is distributed 
in payment according to the acreage of land handed over to the cooperative 
farm. In the summer of 1949 collective farms had been organized in Ruma¬ 
nia, the fellow-founders having, on their own initiative, decided to cancel 
this non-labour form of income (i. e. the payment for land) and to share the 
profits according to labour-days alone. Such farms can be found in other coun¬ 
tries as well. But in the cooperative farms where per-land payment is still 
maintained, it gradually dimi.iishes while the share of profits distributed per 
labour-day increases. 
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forces. The latter was inherited by the People’s Democracies from 
the past. In the greater part of these countries separate, relatively 
more developed regions stood in contrast to regions altogether 
destitute, abiding in a state of extreme backwardness. That is 
why alongside with the further development of such regions as 
used to have quite a sizable industry, extensive construction 
work is speeded up in the previously most backward regions 
(e. g. in Slovakia and in tlie eastern regions of Poland). 

The industrial output in all of the People’s Democracies has 
by far surpassed tlie pre-war level. Unemployment has been eli¬ 
minated. The well-being of the toilers is steadily growing. The 
attitude towards labour has changed, and socialist emulation is 
being widely propagated everywhere. Economic and cultural 
creative work go hand in hand. Compulsory elementary educa¬ 
tion has been implemented. Secondary and higher education 
which used to be the benefit of the few representatives of the 
“elect", has become accessible to the common people. New cad¬ 
res of people’s intellegentsia are being raised. The purport of 
science is changing: that which used to be the inalienable right 
of a privileged caste, humbly serving the interests of the land¬ 
lords and capitalists, has now become the people’s cause and is 
promoting the building up of socialism. 

The powerful support of the Soviet Union is a firm founda¬ 
tion for the consolidation of the independence and for the eco¬ 
nomic progress of the People’s Democracies. Together with the 
Soviet Union these countries are fighting for peace, democracy 
and independence "... against all attempts on the part of the 
United States and Great Britain to turn them back in their 
course and to bring them again under the imperialist yoke" 
(Z h d a n o v). The great experience of the Soviet socialist con¬ 
struction work makes the task of building up socialism easier 
for the People’s Democracies. For each of them close friendship 
with the Soviet Union as well as with the other countries of the 
democratic camp, is an indispensable condition of successful 
development. 

The new character of economic connections. The People’s 
Democracies and the Soviet Union are successfully developing 
mutual economic relations. These relations are maintained on a 
new footing—on the footing of equality of great and small 
countries of the democratic camp and of their mutual collabora¬ 
tion. The Soviet Union supplies the People’s Democracies with 
different kinds of raw materials and industrial equipment, renders 
them technical and practical assistance in the organization of 
their construction work. In the years of severe failures of crops 
the supplies of Soviet corn saved millions of people in these 
countries from starvation. The People’s Democracies, in their 
turn, are increasing their exports to the U.S.S.R. thanks to the 
advantageous trade and credit agreements reached with the Soviet 
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Union. Relations between the People’s Democracies proper are 
being stimulated too; neither are they restricted to trade connec¬ 
tions alone, though the latter assume a great importance due to 
the essentia] differences in the character of economy and in the 
assortment of export items of this or that country. Technico-eco- 
nomical collaboration between these countries is being developed, 
the Czechoslovakia-Poland Council for Economical Collaboration 
being an example. This council has elaborated a plan of joint 
construction projects, the two countries undertaking to build to¬ 
gether a number of industrial enterprises and a great Power Centre 
which is to supply both countries with electric power; the 
problem of co-ordinating the production plans of both countries 
for the better utilization of their resources, had been brought to 
the fore. Czechoslovakia has been granted the lease of a zone in 
Poland’s sea-port of Szczecin and shall exploit the Odra as a 
means of communication with the Baltic Sea. Joint construction- 
project of the Odra — Danube Canal is being elaborated. Colla¬ 
boration of the same type is being developed between other 
countries as well. Among the major objectives of such a collabo¬ 
ration is the Danube, whose international statute has undergone 
a radical change: in spite of clamouring importunities on the 
part of the U.S.A., Great Britain and France, the decision 
adopted by the 1948 Danube Conference recognized the manage¬ 
ment of the Danube navigation to be under the sole authority of 
the Danube States proper. The People’s Democracies of the Da¬ 
nube basin are elaborating plans for the reconstruction of the 
Danube waterway. 

For the purposes of implementing a wider cooperation between 
the People’s Democracies and the U.S.S.R., a Council for Mu¬ 
tual Economic Assistance was established early in 1949. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia entered the Council; soon Albania joined it, 
and, in September 1950, the German Democratic Republic did the 
same. The aims of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance lie 
in the field of exchange of constructive economic experiences, in 
rendering technical aid to each other, in mutual assistance 
through supplies of raw materials, food, machinery, etc. 

All this signifies the rise of a new system of international 
division of labour, i. e. such a system which cannot be effected 
in capitalist countries with their relations of inequality and exploi¬ 
tation of the weak by the strong. 

^ Political system. In the People’s Democracies state power is 
wielded as an instrument of building up socialist society, as an 
instrument of suppressing the exploiting classes and fortifying 
national defence against all and any encroachments on the part of 
the imperialists, the Constitutions of the People’s Democracies 
have been elaborated under the influence of the Constitution of 
the Soviet Union. 



All the People’s Democracies are people’s republics. Supreme 
power in all these republics belongs to representative bodies* 
convened through free elections under universal, direct and equal 
suffrage by secret ballot, which precludes any form of pressure 
upon the electors. Contrary to the bourgeois countries where it 
often happens that only the minority of the population votes, 
elections in the People’s Democracies are conducted under the 
highest activity of the people’s masses, the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of which come to the polls. 

The representative organs are composed of one chamber. Not 
only do they exercise plenipotentiary legislative power, but they 
also ensure the discharge of the adopted laws. They elect the 
Head of the State. Either a single person may be the Head, in 
which case he is called President (Czechoslovakia), or a Board of 
authorized persons holds tha post, forming a Presidium, which is 
the case in the greater part of these countries. The government 
(Council of Ministers with the Prime Minister, or Premier, at the 
head) is commissioned by the representative organ whom it is 
responsible and accountable to. The constitutions of the People’s 
Democracies provide for the maintenance of a referendum (nation¬ 
wide poll) which is to be conducted, in case of necessity, for the 
adoption of political decisions of a crucial significance. Elected 
People’s Councils are the local organs of state power. The consti¬ 
tutions of the People’s Democracies ensure to all the toiling 
people such rights which they could never have been granted in 
capitalist countries, the rights to labour, to social maintenance 
and to education included. In all these countries great attention 
is paid to the advancing and remodelling of people’s education, 
to the creation of new scientific and technical cadres and intel¬ 
ligentsia from among the workers and peasants. 

The constitutions of the People’s Democracies ensure full equal¬ 
ity to all the citizens irrespective of their nationality or race. 
The most complicated national contradictions, which in no way 
could be settled under capitalism, have been successfully settled 
in the^ People’s Democracies. This is a matter of a particularly 
high importance for countries of a complex national structure, 
e. g. for Rumania. The national minorities obtained the advan¬ 
tage of receiving school training in their mother-tongue, they have 
their own press, etc. 

In the political life of the People’s Democracies the leading 
rdle is played by the Communist Parties of the countries proper. 

It is owing to the leadership of the Communist Parties that the 
toilers of these countries have won victories in their struggle 
against fascism and for the establishment of people’s democracy. 


^ Their proper denominations are; in Bulgaria and Albania — People’s Assem¬ 
bly; in Rumania — Grand National Assembly; in Czechoslovakia — National 
Congress; in Hungary — State Assembly; In Poland — Seym. 






The communists hold the key-posts in the government. In some 
of the People’s Democracies representatives of other democratic 
parties who joined the National, or Fatherland Front enter the 
government together with the communists. 

The Communist Parties of the People’s Democracies hold the 
historical merit of having brought about the consolidation of all 
the forces of the working-class: this had been effected through the 
merging of the communist and social-democratic parties, the latter 
preliminary purged of all reactionary elements, into United parties 
of the working-class, jointly upholding the positions of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


POL.4NJ) 

Poland is a Slavonic state that has existed for many centuries. 
At the end of the 18th century it was divided between Germany, 
Russia and Austria and thus lost its independence. It is only 
thanks to tiie Great October Socialist Revolution that the Polish 
state could come to life again. The imperialist powers, however— 
France, Great Britain and the U.S.A. — succeeded in subduing 
Poland to their influence. With their support Poland, ruled by the 
reactionary militarists, managed to seize vast territories with pre¬ 
vailing Ukrainian and Byelorussian population, viz. the West 
Ukraine, West Byelorussia and the region of Vilnius. The Poles 
comprised a little over 50 per cent of the country’s total popula¬ 
tion, whereas Ukrainians and Byelorussians made up one third. 
Besides that, the Jews living in Poland numbered over 3,000,000 
and the Germans —1,000,000. The Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
nationalities lived under conditions of national oppression. The 
reactionary Polish authorities suppressed their native language 
and their national culture. Jews were also permanently oppressed. 

On September 1, 1939, Poland was attacked by fascist Ger¬ 
many. The Polish army was crushed, German troops occupied the 
greater part of the country, state power practically ceased to 
exist. It is then that the Soviet Government issued orders com¬ 
manding the Soviet Array to cross the state boundary in order to 
protect the lives and property of the people of the West Ukraine 
and West Byelorussia. Alter the Soviet Army had accomplished 
this task the People’s Assemblies of these regions took a decision 
to establish Soviet power in the West Ukraine and West Byelo¬ 
russia. Thus the West Ukraine was redeemed as an integral part 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and West Byelorussia 
as that of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Soviet Government restored the town of Vilnius with 
the adjoining district to Lithuania, whose ancient capital it had 
been. 

The liberation of Poland from the German fascists was accom¬ 
plished by the Soviet Army in the period of July 1944 — 
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March 1945, Liberated Poland became a republic with the regime 
of a people’s democracy. 

As a result of Germany’s downfall the Polish territory increas¬ 
ed in the west and in the north at the expense of the lands 
that had originally belonged to Poland and had been seized by 
Germans long ago. 

At the Berlin Three Power Conference an agreement was reach¬ 
ed on the western boundaries of Poland. 

The geographical position of new Poland is much superior to 
that occupied by it before: old Poland’s only outlet to the 
Baltic Sea was through the narrow “Polish corridor”, while the 
estuary of the Vistula, Poland’s principal river, did not belong to 
it. Within its new boundaries Poland has a wide outlet to the 
sea, including the estuaries of the Vistula and Odra. Formerly 
over one third of the entire length of Poland’s boundaries was 
built up of the borderline with imperialist Germany which 
held Poland on three sides as if in clutches. Now the boundary 
with the Soviet Union stands first as far as the length of Polish 
borderline is concerned, second comes the boundary with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. then the coastline and the fourth comes the boundary with 
the German Democratic Republic. Of all the People’s Democra¬ 
cies Poland has the longest common boundary with the Soviet 
Union. 

Poland’s area is 312,000 kms, with a population of 25,000,000. 
Thus Poland stands first among the People’s Democracies of 
Europe both with respect to its area and population. The capital 
of the country is Warsaw. 

Poland is divided into 17 administrative regions {'‘voivodstvos"), 
PHYSICAL PJSATVKMS 

Poland is for the greater part a flat country. It is only in 
the south, along the Czechoslovakian borderline, that high mountains 
rise. These are the Carpathians whose separate peaks tower as 
high as 2,500 m and the Sudetes reaching the altitude of 1,600 m. 
There are convenient passes both in the Carpathians and in the 
Sudetes, through which railways and highways run, connecting 
Poland with Czechoslovakia. A wide passage between the Carpa¬ 
thians and the Sudetes formed by the valley of the upper Odra is 
particularly important for maintaining communications between 
the two countries. 

To the north of the Carpathians stretch highlands that lend 
southern Poland the character of a hilly country. The northern 
part of these highlands consists of the remnants of the ancient 
decayed rocks (the same being the continuation of a mountain 
belt in Central Germany), with the highest point reaching 611 m 
(Lysa Gura). The highlands are intersected by the valleys of the 
Vistula and the San. 
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Further north the highlands gradually slope down to a low¬ 
land that covers more than half of the country’s area. In the east 
the Polish plain imperceptibly merges with the East-European 
plain and in the west—with that of northern Germany. 

Hilly plateaux of morain origin with a multitude of lakes rise 
amidst the lowland, near the Baltic Sea (the Mazur and Pomorze 
Highlands). 

The rivers of Poland empty their waters into the Baltic 
Sea. The most important river is the Vistula (1,125 kms long) 
which rises in the Carpathians. Its more important tributaries 
are: the Bug together with the Narev and the San, all of them 
joining the Vistula on the right side. Certain stretches of the Bug 
and the San make up a part of the boundary with the U.S.S.R. 
The river Varta, a tributary of the Odra, flows through Poland 
in the west. The greater part of the latter is now within the 
Polisli territory and partly forms the borderline with Germany. 

Tlie main rivers of the Polish plain carry a sufficient amount 
of water to allow navigation and they can conveniently be con¬ 
nected by canals, for the tributaries of different systems run in 
close proximity to one another. But the level of rivers is extre¬ 
mely unstable, depending upon the thawing of snow in spring and 
on rainfall. Much is to be done in the field of regulating the 
flow and building new canals in order to create a reliable net¬ 
work of waterways. The rivers of the Polish Carpathians provide 
a rich source of water power. 

The climate of Poland is temperate, intermediate between 
the mild climate of Western Europe and the continental climate 
of the U.S.S.R, In Warsaw the average temperature in January is 
3—4° below zero, the average temperature in July is 19®C, Thaws 
during winter are frequent. The Vistula at Warsaw freezes for two 
and a half months on the average, but there are years when no 
stable ice cover is formed. At the end of summer and in autumn 
heavy rains occur often causing floods. Poland’s agriculture more 
often suffers from too much of precipitation than from lack of rains. 

Soils are for the most part podzols. The alluvial soils of the 
Vistula valley are comparatively fertile. There are large areas of 
fertile land (degraded chernozyom, or black soil) in the southern 
regions of the country. 

The forest resources of Poland are extensive (forests co¬ 
ver over one fifth of Poland’s territory), but the forests suffered 
much from savage destruction perpetrated by German fascist inva¬ 
ders. Coniferous species (mostly pine) prevail. In people’s Poland 
large-scale afforestation work is now in progress. 

Poland possesses vast resources of energy, coal resources 
standing foremost among them. There are large deposits of coal 
in southwestern Poland, in \\\& Dombrova'SUesiancodMxeXd — one 
of the greatest coalfields in Europe. The Walbrzych coalfield in 
the Sudetes is of substantial value too. In western Poland there 
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are considerable deposits of brown coal. At the foot of the Car¬ 
pathian mountains oilfields and natural gas outlets arc to be 
found. Then there arc man}’ peat bogs of industrial value. All 
these together with the resources of water-power on the northern 
slopes of the Carpathians make Poland one of the richest coun¬ 
tries of Europe as regards energy resources. Iron ore in Poland 
is scarce and mostly of poor qualit3^ Of other metals there arc 
sizable resources of zinc and lead, mostly in Upper Silesia. Poland 
is one of the leading countries of the world in salt resources. 


J‘Ori'LATlOX 

Unlike multinational Poland of the past Poland of to-day 
is nationally a uniform state. The Poles, one of the most ancient 
Slavonic peoples, constitute the overwhelming majority of the 
population. 

The German fascists plundered Poland, drowned it in blood 
and turned it into a country of gallows, jails and concentration 
camps. Many thousands of Polish patriots were executed. Poles 
were deported cn masse to Germany and its satellite states to 
languish there in forced labour camps. Polish national culture was 
.stamped out. Jews, deprived of all human rights, were driven into 
concentration camps and nearlv’ all e.xterminated. 

The concentration camp in Majdanek (near Lublin) was a vir¬ 
tual “death-mill": masses of people from all parts of Europe were 
brought there for wholesale e.vtermination. Nearly the whole of 
Warsaw was destroyed by the Germans. 

The Polish government had taken energetic measures to return 
the deported Poles to their motherland. Over four million Poles 
have moved to the recovered lands of the western regions, the majo¬ 
rity of the remaining Germans having been deported to Germany. 

The rehabilitation of the economic and cultural life of Poland 
began with the liberation of the country. This rehabilitation, how¬ 
ever, does not mean the restoration of the former state of things, 
but building a new, socialist Poland on the ruins of the unstable 
state of the Polish “szlachta”. 

Polish culture is of a long standing and the Polish people 
have given the world a number of illustrious men of science and 
art. Nevertheless, the educational level of the broad masses of 
population in old Poland was low. In people’s Poland science, 
education and art have become accessible to masses. 

Science and education are being freed from the influence of 
the church and from the reactionary tendencies that have been 
dominating them until recently. It should be noted herewith that 
Poland was one of the countries where the influence of the catho¬ 
lic church was especially strong. 

The most important centres of higher education and science 
in Poland are Warsaw, Cracow, Poznan, Wroclaw. 

s H. A. Bmep 
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OVTfASK OF POLAXO^S DFI ELOPMENI' 


Old Poland had a considerable industry. However, it was not 
industry that played the decisive role in the country’s economy 
but rather agriculture, which was in a backward state. 

Poland was a country of large estates and of small holdings. 
The technical inadequacy of small holdings and the poverty of 
heavily overtaxed peasants as well as ali kinds of requisitions 
liindercd the development of agriculture. Alany small farms had 
no horses, not to speak of machinery. Polish industry, though 
IK.issessiiig considerable potentialities, experienced serious difficul¬ 
ties and permanently worked below capacity. The poverty of the 
peojjle impeded the development of home trade; as to foreign 
markets Poland could hardly compete with the industries of 
mighty imperialist powers. A considerable part of Polish industry 
was in tlie hands of iorcigii capitalists. 

In people’s Poland the following far reaciiing reforms have 
been carried out: 

1. The agrarian reform that lias done away with large landed 
property. Afasses of poor peasants have been granted plots at the 
txpense of the land taken away from big landlords, or the land 
of the former German (jwiicrs. Due to the large size of estates 
and, especially, due to the elimination of German landownersliip. 
Poland possessed a greater stock of lands to be di-striluted among 
the needy than any People’s Democracy. The movement of the 
poor and middle peasantry for the creation of agricultural coope¬ 
ratives plays a decisive role in the further upsurge of agriculture 
and its reorganisation along the socialist lines. 

This movement is supported by the government and the United 
Worker’s Party. A network of machine-and-tractor stations has 
been organized. 

2. Nationalisation of industry, transi'.ort and banks. Foreign 
trade became the monopoly of the state. The greater part of the 
domestic trade has passed over to the state and the cooperative 
establishments. 

3. The planning of economy has been introduced. The Three- 
year Plan for the restoration of the people’s economy (1947—1949) 
was fulfilled ahead of schedule. 'The Six-year Plan for the 
development of the people’s economy (1950—^1955) is now being 
successfully carried out, the main objective of the plan being the 
building of the base of socialism in Poland. 

Building up socialism in Poland is accompanied by a bitter 
class struggle. The bitterness of this struggle is determined by the 
following factors: 1) reactionary landlords and militarists were 
rather strong in old Poland, stronger than in some other countries 
that have adopted the people’s democratic regime; 2) Polish capi¬ 
talists and landlords maintained close relations with foreign impe¬ 
rialists; 3) the imperialist powers regarded the post-Versailles 
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Fig. 1. Density of popalatio i in PolanJ. 

Poland first and foremost as a bridgehead in the future war 
against the Soviet Union; now tliis point of view is also mainly 
responsible for the adventurist policy led by the American and 
English imperialists for the support of the bankrupt Polish reac¬ 
tion. This joint front of reaction at home and abroad is opposed 
by the invincible forces of new Poland, that derive their strength 
from the growing unity of workers and peasants, from the support 
of the mighty Soviet Union and from friendship with the People’s 
Democracies. 

The leading role in the building up of new Poland belongs 
to the United Worker's Party, which was formed in 194S by way 
of merging the Polish Worker’s Party (the Communist Partj’) 
with the Polish Socialist Party on the basis of the Mar-vist-Lenin- 
ist theory. The merging of the two parties put an end to 
the split in the Polish workers’ movement, consolidated the 
forces of the class of industrial workers — the class playing 
the leading role in the struggle for the triumph of socialism in 
Poland. 
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Industry. Coal mining, the most important brancli of Poland’s 
mining industry, occupies an outstanding position in the matter 
of supplying tile country with fuel and provides a great amount 
of coal for export. Coal output in 1938, achieved in Poland within 
its former houndaries amounted to 38,000,000 tons. The target 
figure for 1955 is 100,000,000 tons of coal. The bulk of coal is 
mined in the Dovibrova-SUesian coalfield, somewhat lesser quan¬ 
tity is mined in the Walbrzych coalfield. 

In the Dombrova-Silesian coalfield the greatest concentration 
oi power stations is to be found. From there transmission lines 
run to other regions. A number of new power stations and trans¬ 
missions lines have been built and some more are being built now 
according to the Six-year Plan. The production of electric power 
in 1949 more than doubled compared with the prewar level; the 
plan for 1955 envisages the further doubling of power production. 

Poland’s recovery of its western lands has been a favourable 
factor for the development of heavy industr 3 \ At present the 
Dombrova-Silesian coal-mining and metallurgical region constitut¬ 
ing one industrial whole belongs entirely to Poland. A great 
part of Polish ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy is concentrated 
there. There are metallurgical works near Kie/cc and Szczecin 
as well. 

Scarcity of iron ore hinders further development of Polish 
metallurgy. Iron ore comes from the Soviet Union and from Swe¬ 
den. Steel output amounted to 2,300,000 tons in 1949, the assign¬ 
ment for 1955 is 4.000,000 tons. 

Old Poland’s machine-building industry was not developed, 
with the exception of some branches, such as the building of loco¬ 
motives and railway cars. In the Six-year Plan special attention 
is paid to the development of metallurgy and the machine-building 
and chemical industries. In the vicinity of Cracow a new large 
metallurgical plant is under construction, whose entire equipment 
is being supplied by the Soviet Union. The production of machine 
tools, tractors, motor trucks is growing rapidly. There are metal¬ 
working and machine-building plants in the Dombrova-Silesian 
region, as well as in Warsaw, Poznan, Wroclaw. Poland’s shipbuild¬ 
ing industry is concentrated in the ports of Gdansk, Szczecin, 
Elblqng and Gdynia. 

The textile industry (the production of cotton, woollen and 
linen fabrics) has always played an exceptionally important r61e 
in Poland’s industrial potential. Its biggest centre is the town of 
Lodz with its suburbs. There are also textile mills in the region 
of Warsaw, in the Sudetes and in the town of Czestochowa. 

The food industry, sugar industry included, and the wood¬ 
working industry based on considerable forest resources of the 
country are also of importance. 
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I’ig, 2, Map showing dislribiitiun of industry in Poland. 

WorkiiiKS / — coal, 2 — brown coal, ,V—oil, V —- iron ore, ozinc ami le;u!, o'—ni:kol, 
7— rock salt: ferrous inelallurjry; 9 —machine buildiiijf and iiielal working; /'>—shipbuildlnp, 

//—chemical industry: /2 — textile industry; /,y—various industries- // — railways; /J —canals, 

l>j — slate boundaries. 

In 1952 the total volume of industrial output was almost treble 
that of the prewar. According to the Six-year Plan the industrial 
output in 1955 is to increase fourfold as compared with the pre¬ 
war level. The fulfilment of the Six-year Plan must make Poland 
a country of universally developed and highly diversified industry. 

Agriculture. For some time after the liberation of Poland ils 
agriculture remained in a ruined state. In the western regions a 
great part of the formerly cultivated area lay waste, a conside¬ 
rable part of the arable land was also abandoned in the rest 
of Poland. In 1946 the total cultivated area amounted to 
10,500,000 hectares, with nearly 6,000,000 hectares not yet cultivat¬ 
ed. But already in 194S the greater part of the western lands 
was cultivated by the new owners, the Polish peasants, and the 
aggregate cultivated area amounted to nearly 15.(X)0,000 hectares. 
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According to the Six-j’ear Plan the agricultural industry is to be 
supplied with 50,(K)0—60,000 tractors and many trucks. The plan 
provides for tlie further spreading of agricultural cooperatives 
which is to take place in complete conformity to the principles 
of good will. The cooperatives are becoming tlie main lever in 
stepping up agricultural production. State farms have also become 
an important factor in tin’s respect. 

Tlie main crops are rye and potatoes, rd which Poland is the 
second largest producer in the world (after the U.S.S.R. and 
Germany), the latter producing as much as Poland does. Wheat, 
oats, barley, sugar beet, flax are cultivated as v\ell, wheat being 
mostly grown in the southwestern or southeastern parts of the 
country. 

Old Poland’s livestock was ncitiier numerous nor of high qua¬ 
lity, w'ith the exception of the 1 est landlord estates. The livestock 
dropped sharply during the war; of cattle, for instance, there remai¬ 
ned only one third. Now the livestock is being restored and 
measures are 1 cing taken to improve the breed. 

As a result of successful rehabilitation and further develop¬ 
ment of agriculture Poland has already exceeded the prewar level 
of per capita food consumption. 

Transport and foreign trade. Within its former boundaries 
Poland had one seaport, viz. Gdynia, built l)y Poland in place of 
Gdansk (Danzig) w'hich had been cut off from Poland by the 
state boundary. Within its new boundaries Poland has the first 
class seaports' of Gdansk and Szczecin, connected with the inner 
regions of Poland by navigable rivers, the Vistula and the Odra. 
The Odra is connected by a canal with the Dombrova-Silcsian 
coalfield and is therefore of a great importance for the export of 
Polish coal. A canal joining this coalfield with the Vistula is now 
under construction. The Bydgoszcz canal unites the system of the 
Vistula with that of the Odra (which in its turn is connected 
with the system of the Elbe in Germany.) The system of the 
Vistula is connected with the Dnieper system of the Soviet Union 
through the river Bug. Thus Poland has two arterial waterways 
connecting its inner regions with the Baltic Sea and one water¬ 
way, running latitudinally. connecting Poland’s waterways with 
those of the U.S.S.R. and Germany. However, when the regime 
of people’s democracy was established, the greater part of Poland’s 
waterways were not adapted for the navigation of large vessels. 
Extensive work is now being undertaken to reconstruct Poland’s 
waterways, especially the upper reaches of the Vistula and the 
“East — West" arterial waterway (the Bug — the middle Vistula — 
the Varta). 

The total length of r a i 1 w a y s in Poland amounts to 25,000 kms. 
The network of railways is denser in the western regions than 
in the eastern. Poland is crossed by the railway lines that connect 
the Soviet Union with the West-European countries, including the 
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lines from Moscow to Berlin (via Warsaw), to Prague and to 
Vienna. The following lines arc also of importance: 1) the line 
connecting the Doitihrova-Silesian region witli Warsaw, 2) the 
line connecting the latter region with the seaports of Szczecin. 
Gdansk and Gdynia, 3) the line connecting Warsaw with these 
ports. Poland’s main railway junctions are: Warsaw, Poznan and 
Stalinogrod, the latter being the principal junction of the Dombrova- 
Silesian region, which as a whole is the greatest centre of freight 
traffic. 

The main share of Poland’s foreign trade falls to the 
Soviet Union. Poland’s imports from the Soviet Union consist of 
cotton, of iron, manganese and chromium ores, products of oil 
industry, motor cars, tractors, agricultural niaciiinery and chemi¬ 
cals, Besides that, the Soviet Union supplies v<arious items of 
industrial equipment on credit. In 1947 and in the beginning of 
1948, when Poland wms experiencing difficulties with food supplies 
due to a poor harvest, the Soviet Union furnished Poland 5,000,000 
metric centners of corn; Poland’s exports to the Soviet Union 
consist of coal, locomotives, railway cars, ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, and textiles. Poland is steadily developing economic rela¬ 
tions with other People’s Democracies. Poland maintains consi¬ 
derable trade with Sweden, importing iron ore from the latter 
and exporting coal. People’s Poland has won an important place 
in international trade. 

jiKGroNAL mrjsioys 

The central region (Warsaw-Lodz), situated along the middle 
reaches of the Vistula, is the nucleus of the Polish state, where 
the Polish nationality is most concentrated. The density of popu¬ 
lation is greater there than in other parts of Poland, with the 
exception of the Domhrova-Silesian coalfield. In the central region 
the biggest cities of Poland — Warsaw and Lodz are situated. 

On the greater part of this territory rye and potatoe crops prevail, 
which is typical of Poland as a whole. The cities of Warsaw and 
Lodz together with their suburbs are the centres of manufacturing 
industry that make the whole region a highly important industrial 
area. 

Warsaw is situated on either bank of the Vistula, at the point 
where the river is crossed by the railway lines of international 
importance. The main part of the city lies on the left bank, its 
suburb Praga, on the right. This is the political and cultural centre 
of Poland, there being an academy of science, a university, many 
higher schools and scientific institutions in the city. It is also a large 
centre of various industries. The Six-year Plan envisages the establi¬ 
shing of an automobile industry as well as drastic expansion of the 
electrical industry together "with smelting of high-grade metals and 
machine-building. Old Warsaw was famous for its artistic and 
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historic monuments, tlie beauty of its main streets and squares. 
At the same time it was a city of contrasts, typical of a bour¬ 
geois capital, its workers’ quarters were poor and overcrowded and 
lacked elementary accomodations. Having been destroyed by the Ger¬ 
man fascists Warsaw is literally being raised from its ruins by the 
creative endeavour of Polish toilers. Restoring the best that old 
Poland had, the builders are at the same time creating a new 
Warsaw. They are laying new wide thoroughfares and building 
the first lines of the underground. In place of the dreary outskirts 
they are building new city districts provided with all kinds of acco¬ 
modations. There were 1,300,000 inhabitants in Warsaw in 1939, 
only 480,000 in 1946 and about 800,000 in 1952. 

Lodz with a population of over 6(K),000 was a pure factory 
town with a lack of elementary facilities rarely to be met with. 
Pre.sent-day Lodz is not only an industrial centre with growing 
industries that are more diversified than before; it has also become 
an administrative and a large cultural centre. A number of insti¬ 
tutes and a university have been opened there. 

The southwestern region that includes Upper and Lower 
Silesia is the most important region of Poland in respect of coal 
mining, pig-iron and steel production, the mining and smelting of 
non-ferrous metals such as zinc, lead and nickel. The main chemical 
plants of Poland, the greatest network of powerstations, and a con¬ 
siderable part of machine-building and te.xtile industries are con¬ 
centrated there as well. 

The industrial core of this region is the Dombrova-Silesian 
coalfield which in coal output is second to no other coalfield from 
the Donbas in the east to the Ruhr in the west. As to metallur¬ 
gical, chemical and especially machine-building industries this 
region is far behind the above regions partly due to the general 
backwardness of old Poland, which possessed only the eastern part 
of the coalfield, and, to a great extent, due to the specific political 
and geographical position of the region prior to World War 11. 
Besides being cut in two, which interrupted the local industrial 
ties, the region lay at the place where the boundaries of three 
hostile countries met. Now the Dombrova-Silesian coalfield is one, 
and the boundary running close to it is that of Czechoslovakia 
which is no longer a hostile country. This circumstance toge'her 
with the industrialization of people’s Poland creates favourable con¬ 
ditions for the development of a major centre of coal-mining, metal¬ 
lurgical, machine-building as well as of chemical industries, whose 
significance goes far 1 e> ond the boundaries of Poland. 

The main industrial centres here are Stalinogrdd and Chorzow. 
At some distance from the coalfield there are the ancient towns of 
Cracow and Czestochowa. Cracow with a population over 300,000 
is the ancient capital of Poland. It is also an important railway 
junction as well as an industrial and cultural centre. The Cracow 
university is the oldest of Polish universities and one of the 
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oldest in Europe. Near Cracow a new industrial town —Nova Huta 
is growing, where Poland’s biggest metallurgical plant is being 
built. A high capacity power station has been erected and some 
chemical plants are under construction to the west of Cracow, 
near Oswiencim. To the southeast of Cracow there are workings 
of mineral salt with a wide network of underground galleries. 

The economy of Lower Silesia is of a mixed agro-industrial 
nature. Agriculture is particularly developed along the left bank 
of the river Odra, noted for its fertile soil. Wheat and sugar beet 
are widely grown there. The most important city of Lower Silesia 
is Wroclaw (form. Breslau) with a population of 300,000. It is an 
ancient Polish town wliich later became the centre of Germanisa- 
tion of tliis region. Restored to Poland in an utterly ruined state 
Wroclaw is being rehabilitated and is becoming one of the great¬ 
est industrial and cultural centres of new Poland, there being 
a university in the city. There are many industrial enterprises in 
the Sudetes, along the very state boundary. The Walbrzych coal¬ 
field is situated there too, as well as an ancient centre of textile 
industry in its vicinity, consisting of a group of small towns. 

The northwestern region (Poznan,'Pomorze) is mainly agri¬ 
cultural, the agriculture being reputed for its high level of deve¬ 
lopment. There are also many enterprises based on the local raw 
materials (sugar refining, wine-distilling, beer-brewing). There are 
some machine-building plants as well as shipyards in seaports, i'o the 
southwest of Bydgoszcz, in the vicinity of vast deposits of brown 
coal and potash, a big centre of chemical industry is being developed. 

The biggest towns of the region are: Poznan with a popula¬ 
tion of 300,000, whicl) is an important industrial as well as a cul¬ 
tural centre (there I eing a university) and a railway junction on 
the line Warsaw—Berlin; Gdansk, a port at the estuary of the Vistula 
with big shipyards and Poland’s main outlet to the Baltic Sea; 
Gdynia, to the north of Gdansk, a commercial port and naval 
base; Pzczecin, a port at the estuary of the Odra with shipbuild¬ 
ing, metallurgical and automobile industries. 

The regions of Bialystok and Olsztyn in the north-east and the 
regions of Lublin and Rzeszow in the south-east have inherited 
from the former regime the most backward agriculture as well as 
insignificant industry, composed almost entirely of small-scale 
enterprises. The development of these regions is a matter of the 
first priority in people’s Poland. A more than five-fold growth 
of industry in the Byalystok and Lublin voivodstvos is envisaged 
by the Six-year Plan. Alongside with the development of older 
manufacturing industries in the Bialystok region and of the extract¬ 
ing and working of oil in the Carpathians as well as of timber 
and food industries, machine-building industry is being established. 
A large automobile plant has already been built in Lublin. The 
agriculture of the regions is noted for the high prevalence of rye 
and potatoes over other crops, wheat being the prevalent crop 
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only in some localities in the south-east. Animal husbandry and 
the raising of technical crops such as flax and sugar beet is assu¬ 
ming an ever growing importance. Growing too is the indu¬ 
strial working of agricultural produce. 

CZE(^H(KSLOVAKI.i 

With the establishing of independent Czechoslovakia (in 1918) 
a mnnbcr ol regions of the former Auslro-Hungarian Umpire 
were included into its territory. These arc: Czec. ia, Moravia, 
Si'.esia, Slovakia and the 'I'ranscarpathian Ukraine (Rulhenia). 

In 1938—1939 fascist Gormany destroyed the independence of the 

Czechoslovakian republic. 

Czechoslovakia was li¬ 
berated by the Soviet Army 
at the end of World War II. 
In compliance with the 
wish expressed by the po¬ 
pulation of the Transcar- 
pathian Ukraine and accor¬ 
ding to the treaty of friend¬ 
ship between the U.S.S.R. 
and Czechoslovakia the 
Transcarpathian Ukraine 
was made an integral part 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
(June 29, 1945). 

Czechoslovakia covers 
an area of 128,000 s /. kms, 
its population amounts to 
12,500,000. 

Czechoslovakia is a peo¬ 
ple's democratic republic of two peoples — Czechs and Slovaks 
enjoying equal rights. The capital of the country is Prague. 
According to the Czechoslovakian constitution besides the central 
organs of power (the National Congress, president and the 
government) there are Slovakia’s national organs of power — 
the Slovakian National Council and a Board of Plenipotentiaries 
that provide for the autonomy of Slovakia within the frame-work 
of the Czechoslovakian .state. The Slovakian representatives are 
elected to the National Congress and to the government of 
Czechoslovakia on equal terms with the Czechs. 

The leading political party in Czechoslovakia is the Czecho¬ 
slovakian Communist Party that has merged with the Party of 
Social Democracy on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. The party 
has the majority in the National Congress and in the government, 
and plays the leading rdle in the National front (the association 
of democratic parties). 



Fig. 3. Geographical position of Occho- 
slovakia. 
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rnYSICATj THATVltliS 

Geograpliically Czechoslovakia consists of two principal parts: 
the Czech plateau in the west and the Carpathian Mountains 
in the cast the latter sloping down to the Central Danubian 
Plain. 

The Czech plateau is a slightly elevated hilly country compos¬ 
ed of ancient crystal rocks. The western part of Czechia is surroun¬ 
ded by the mountain ranges of Stimava, Cesky Les and the Ore 
Mountains, that form the natural boundary with Germany, and by 
the Sudetes that form the boundary with Poland. The C?ecAo- 
Moravian Highland separates Czechia from Moravia. Within the 
boundaries of Czechia the plateau slopes down to the north and 
is drained by the Elbe {Labe) discharging into the Baltic Sea; 
the Labe receives a tributary named Vltava. 

Moravia covering the eastern part of the Czech plateau, on 
the contrary, slopes down to the south, and is drained by the 
Morava, the tributary of the Danube. In the north Moravia borders 
on a small region called Silesia, which is important because of 
its coal resources. The river Odra emptying its waters into the 
Baltic rises there. The pass from the Morava valley to the Odra 
valley (the Moravian Gate) is an important historic link between 
the countries of the Baltic Sea and the countries of the Danube 
basin. 

The climate of the Czech plateau is moderately continental (the 
average temperature in January in Prague is 1° below zero; in July 
19“C). The soils are predominantly podzols, though there are conside¬ 
rable areas of black and fertile brown soils. There are great deposits 
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of coal and brown coal as well as small resources of iron 
and non-ferrous metals. In the north-west, at the foot of the Ore 
Mountains, many mineral springs are to be found. World- 
famous resorts have sprung up there, including Karlovy Vary 
(Karlsbad). Some deposits of kaolin are to be found there too. 

To tl>e east of Moravia and SiLsia stretcli the Carpathian 
Mountains that cover the greater part of Slovakia. The High Tatra 
Mountains are noted for the wild beauty of their rocky peaks, 
the liighest of them, the Peak of Stalin, reaching the altitude 
of 2,603 m. Tlie mountains attract many tourists and mountain- 
climbers. 

The continentality of the climate is more pronounced here 
than in the west, tlie winter being mucli more severe. Large moun¬ 
tain areas are covered with forests and alpine pastures; beech and 
oak predominating in the lower zone, coniferous trees in the upper. 
Tlie general slope of the Carpatliian Mountains is towards the 
Danube, flowing along the southern boundary of Slovakia. Some 
places along the boundary include stretches of the Central Danu- 
bian Plain with its prairie terrain and fertile soils. 

In the Carpatliian Mountains there are different mintral resour¬ 
ces such as iron ore, ores of non-ferrous metals, coal and mineral 
oil. The prospected resources are not great, but the estimates should 
not be considered as final, for there are yet no ample geological 
data on Slovakia’s mineral resources. 'I'he mountain rivers, parti¬ 
cularly the Vah, the Danube’s tributary, constitute a rich source 
of power. 


POPULATION 

The Slavonic peoples, Czechs and Slovaks, make up the bulk 
of the population. Of the whole country’s population (12,500,000) 
3,50t),000 live in Slovakia. Czechs make up the majority in the 
west, in Czechia, Moravia and Silesia. Slovaks, who are kindred 
to Czechs as to their language, make up the majority in Slovakia. 
Of other nationalities there are Hungarians inhabiting the regions 
along the Czecho-Hungarian frontier and Ukrainians who populate 
the eastern part of Slovakia. Up to World War II there were over 
3,000,000 Germans inhabiting mainly the regions bordering on 
Germany. In accordance with tlie decision of the Berlin Confe¬ 
rence nearly all the Germans were deported to Germany. 

The Czechoslovakian territory looks as if it were a Slavonic 
peninsula protruding westwards. Many centuries ago the Germans 
managed to seize power over the Czech lands and the Hungarians 
imposed their rule on the Slovakian lands. But the Czechs and Slovaks 
fought stubbornly for the preservation of their national selfhood 
and succeeded in preserving it in spite of the foreign yoke. Par¬ 
ticularly stubborn was the struggle of the Czech people against 
German penetration. The history of this people abounds in heroic 
deeds connected with the struggle against foreign invaders. Having 
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. 1 , Density of population in Czechoslovakia. 


fallen under the yoke of fascist Germany in 1939, tlic Czechs and 
Slovaks resisted the invaders in every possible way in spite of the 
bloody terror that went as far as the destruction of whole villages 
together with their inhabitants. 

The Czech people have attained a high level of skill and of 
culture of labour. Throughout their eventful history this people 
have given the world many outstanding thinkers, fighters for pro¬ 
gressive ideas, men of art. In 1947 the Prague university celebrat¬ 
ed the sixth centenary of its foundation. In the field of public 
education Czechoslovakia could well compete with the most deve¬ 
loped countries. But in Czechoslovakia, as well as in other capi¬ 
talist countries, science, education and art served the interests of 
the bourgeoisie. Only with the establishing of the people’s demo¬ 
cratic regime did they begin to serve the interests of the people. 
Higher education and scientific activity have simultaneously become 
accessible to workers and peasants. Thereby the cultural advance¬ 
ment of Slovakia was also made possible. The country was a 
backward borderland under the Hungarian rule (up to 1918) and 
also when it was incorporated into bourgeois Czechoslovakia. 

Before the victory of the people’s democratic regime there 
were 9 higher schools in Czechoslovakia, now there are 22 higher 
schools, including 7 in Slovakia. 

The main centres of science and education are Prague, ’one 
of the most important cultural centres of Europe, Brno and Bra‘ 
tislava. All these cities have universities. The cities of KoSice, 
Olomottc and, what is especially noteworth}% the industrial towns 
with a prevailing workers’ population — Ostrava and Plzen have 
also become big centres of higher education. 
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IX'OXOMTC SUUFKY 


Czechoslov!iki;i is a developed industrial-agrarian country. It 
stands first among the People’s Democracies as regards its level 
of industrial development and the density of railway network. 
The distinguishing feature of the Czechoslovakian industry is its 
diversity. Heavy branches of industry such as mining (especially coal 
mining), metallurgy, machine-building and cheinicai industry as well 
as light industries, including production of textiles, glass and por¬ 
celain, foot-wear, sugar and wood-working industry, are well deve¬ 
loped. Articles of industrial manufacture constitute the greater part 
of the Czecho-Slovakian export and many of them are very popular 
in other countries. 

Acco.^lillg■ to the ])Ian for 19.a3 tlic output of coal is to reach 
25.000.000 tons, that of brown coal —38,000,000 tons and of steel — 
4,.500,000 tons. Particularly great will J'C the growth of machinery 
production, including t!ie production of electric motors, tractors, 
trucks and machine tools, v. iiich w ill enaldeCzcclioslovakia to re-equip 
and furtlier develop its industry and mechanize its agriculture. 
Besides tliat Czechosiuv'akia is exporting maehincry to nther f.’eople’s 
Democracies in ever increasing quantities thereby lielping them 
in their industrialization. Chemical industry is rapidly developing, 
including the branches that were practically non-existent in old 
Czechoslovakia, such as tlic production of synthetic lienzine and 
synthetic rubber. 

According to the b'ive-year Plan the agricultural cooperatives 
backed up by the network of machine-and-tractor stations arc to 
V)lay the loading role in tiic development of :igriculture. State farms 



Fig. 6. Map showing distribution of industry in Czechoslovakia. 
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also play an important role in building up socialism, especially 
in animal husbandry and seed growing. 

The western and eastern parts of Czechoslovakia greatly dif¬ 
fered as to their level of development. This stale of things had 
been inherited from the old regime. Czech regions such as Czechia, 
Moravia and Silesia have long been distinguished by a higher 
level of development as compared to Slovakia. The Czech bour¬ 
geoisie that dominated in old Czechoslovakia not only did nothing 
to abolish the difference, but, on the contrary, made it still more 
pronounced. Nearly all large-scale enterprises were concentrated 
in the western regions. The latter have a much denser and better 
equipped communications network than the eastern regions. There¬ 
fore one of the most important tasks to l e carried out according 
to the Five-year Plan is the construction of big industrial and 
transportation projects in Slovakia, which is linked with another 
important task — the improvement of communications between the 
Czech regions and Slovakia. 

mrjsioxs of czm'iiosLorAKiA 

Czech regions'. As follows from the above, the western regions 
play the main role in Czechoslovakian industrial development. The 
country’s biggest tow'iis and the bulk of the Czechoslovakian indu¬ 
strial workers are concentrated there. 

Czechia proper, that had been the nucleus of the Czech state 
in the Middle Ages and became that of the Czccho-Slovakian 
state in modern times, occupies the northwestern part of the country 
and has the form of a quadrangle WM’th highlands at its sides. 

Prague with a population of over a million is situated in the 
central part of Czechia, only 80 knis away from the German boun¬ 
dary and 100 kms — from the Polish boundary. Prague is the 
ancient political and cultural centre of the Czech people', an impor¬ 
tant transport junction and a centre of variegated inanuiacturing 
industry, in which machine-building and electrotechnics are espe¬ 
cially prominent. Situated in the picturesque valley of the navi¬ 
gable Vltava, abounding in historical monuments and having many 
cultural and educational institutions, Prague justly enjoys the fame 
of one of the most attractive cities of European countries outside 
the Soviet Union. 

Plzen (120,000 inhabitants) is an industrial town situated 
to the southwest of Prague, in the vicinity of a small coalfield. 
The town is known for its big machine-building and munition 

* It’s worth noting that up to 1949 the Czech part of Czecho.slovakia was 
administratively divided into two parts: 1) Czechia, 2) Moravia and Silesia. In 
1949 both the Czech part and Slovakia were subdivided into 19 small regions. 
The new administrative division of the country brings the organs of power 
doser to the people. Thus, the names Czechia, Moravia and Silesia arc now 
histoiico-geographical, but not administrative terms. 
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plants. It is also famous for its breweries occupying a separate 
part of the town. 

In the nortliern part of Czechia numerous factory towns and 
settlements arc situated along the Sudetes mountain range. The 
principal industries in these towns are textile (tlie production of 
cotton, w'oollcn and linen fabrics) and glassware. I'he main textile 
centre of the region is Liberec. Along the Ore Mountains the main 
deposits of b.rown coal are to be found, with metal-working and 
chemical industries in their vicinity. 

Near tlie town of Most there is a vast chemical combine named 
after Stalin. Tliis combine was built by the Germans during World 
War 11. Being taken as war booty, it became the property of the 
Soviet Union. Later, however, the plant was granted to the peoples 
of Czcclioslovakia. 

'I’he Labe (Elbe) valley is prominent for its well developed 
agriculture with wheat and sugar beet crops, intensive animal 
husbandry and food industries, especially the sugar refineries. 

The same is true of agriculture in the Morava valley, which forms, 
so to say, “the axis” of Moravia. The main cit}' of Moravia, Brno, 
with a population of about 300,000 is a big centre of machine- 
building and woollen industries. In the town of Go/too/r/ozo (form. 
Zlin) there are immense foo-twear factories, that formerly belong¬ 
ed to Bat’a, the Czech “foot-wear king”. Now these factories belong 
to the people, and tlie “foot-wear king” has fled abroad together 
with many otiicr enemies of the Czech people. 

'I’lie greater part of coal-mining and coke industries and ferrous 
industry, metallurgy as well as a considerable part of machine-build¬ 
ing (especially the building of heavy rnacliinery), is concentrated 
in Czech Silesia situated in close proximity to Polish Silesia. 

With the victory of the people’s democratic regime in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia the formerly hostile relations between these 
countries changed for friendly relations, which is a most favourable 
factor for the development of this border region. The industrial 
centre of the region is Ostrava with a population of about 200,000, 
situated on the river Odra. Under the people’s democratic rule, 
besides its evergrowing industrial importance (Czechoslovakia’s 
largest metallurgical plant is being built there), Ostrava has become 
an important cultural and educational centre. A higher mining 
school has been opened there, as well as many other educational 
and cultural establishments. 

Slovakia. Agriculture and forestry have been until recently pre¬ 
dominant in Slovakia, now industry is assuming an ever increasing 
importance. A great part of the territory is covered with forests 
and pastures. In the south, where Slovakia’s territory cuts off a part 
of the Central Danubian plain, wheat, barley, and, in some locali¬ 
ties, sugar beet are grown. In mountain valleys rye, oats, potatoes 
are cultivated; animal husbandry is developed on mountainside 
pastures. Of great importance are timber and woodworking 
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industries. In Slovakian villages all kinds of handicraft industries 
are widespread. The peasants are engaged in spinning and weaving, 
in sewing dresses of home-made textiles and in ornamenting 
them witli coloured embroidery. They also produce a variety of 
wooden household utensils and paint beautiful patterns on earthen¬ 
ware. Until recently the whole of Slovakia’s industry consisted, 
in addition to the above home industries, of some paper and 
te.xtile mills as well as of small metallurgical works. Now Slova¬ 
kia’s industry is rapidly growing partly due to the shifting of 
enterprises from the western regions, partly due to the construction 
of new enterprises (chemical and cellulose plants, and a big metal¬ 
lurgical combine among them). Slovakia’s rich hydro-power and 
forest resources are made use of, as well as its small but varie¬ 
gated mineral resources. On the river Vah new power stations have 
been built and some new ones are l)eing built now. Around these 
stations, just in the formerly most backward part of Slovakia, 
industrial centres are rising. In 1952 Slovakia’s industrial output 
exceeded that of the prewar period more than four and a half times. 

The main town of Slovakia is Bratislava (about 200,000 inha¬ 
bitants). It is an industrial and cultural centre as well as a port 
on the Danul'.e. Bratislava is situated in tlie southwestern border¬ 
land, which, however, is tlie most fertile and densely populated 
part of the country. Here the main transport arteries meet. Besides 
Slovaks a considerable number of Hungarians live in Bratislava 
and its sulmrbs. In the eastern part of Slovakia a growing indu¬ 
strial and cultural centre — the town of A!'os/r<? stands out, A metal¬ 
lurgical combine that will produce over a million tons of steel a 
year is being built in its vicinity. This combine will become the 
basis of Slovakia’s heavy industry. In Kosice a university has been 
founded, which is Slovakia’s second, the first being in Bratislava. 


HUNtJARY 

Hungary is situated in the middle reaches of the Danube and has 
common boundaries with five countries — the Soviet Union, Ruma¬ 
nia, Yugoslavia, Austria and Czechoslovakia. Its area is 93,000 sq. kms, 
with a population of 9,200,000. The capital of the country is 
Budapest. 

After World War 1 which brought about the disintegration of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Hungary became an arena of revo¬ 
lutionary movement. The revolutionary proletariat seized power 
and organised a Soviet government. After the struggle waged 
under exceptionally difficult conditions during the period of 
March 21 to August 1, 1919, the Hungarian Soviet Republic was 
crushed by the forces of the Entente and its satellites supported 
by the social-democratic traitors of the working class. The Hungarian 
bourgeoisie resorted to the most ruthless terror to suppress the 
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revolutionary workers and peasants. In World War II Hungary sided 
with fascist Germany. 

After the Soviet Army had cleared a part of the Hungarian 
territory from the fascist German-Hungarian troops, a Provisional 
National Government of Hungary was organised in the town of 
Debrecen (December 22, 1944). The new government broke rela¬ 
tions with Germany and declared war on it. Budapest was taken 
by the Soviet Army after one and a half months' siege and fierce 
battles. It was only on February 13, 194r) that the Soviet troops 
finally cleared the city of the enemy. The National Assembly elected 
in November 1945 declared Hungary a republic. Suppressing the 
fierce resistance of reactionary forces at home and abroad, the 
Hungarian people took the path of democratic reforms which led 
to Socialism. The decisive role in the political life of people’s 
democratic Hungary is plac ed by tlie Hungarian Working People’s 
Party, which was formed on the initiative of the communists by 
way of merging the Coniinunist party with the Social-Democratic 
party (the reactionary wing of the latter excluded). 

Physical features. Contrary to its neighbour Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary is predominantly a flat country. A great part of the 
Central Danubian plain, the Hungarian plain, is within the Hun¬ 
garian territory. The Danube and its tributary the Tisza cross the 
plain from north to south. The climate is continental, with arid 
summers and rather severe winters. Strong winds olten blow. The 
Hungarian plain is of steppe nature, with fertile soils (black soil 
and chestnut soil). The greater i)art of the land is cultivated. In 
some places, however, aniid4 fertile land hillocks of drifting sands 
occur. To stop t!ie sand-drift and to reclaim them for agricultural 
purposes these areas are planted with acacia, pines, poplars, vine, 
and fruit trees. 

Plains and steppe-land "are characteristic of eastern Hungary. 
In the west the country is more rolling than in the east and the 
precipitation there is greater. Here \\\q Central Hungarian lAonn- 
tains rise. They consist of separate massifs, each of them having 
its own name. 'Hie largest among them is the Bakony Forest, 
rising to the altitude of a little over 700 m. Along the foot of the 
Bakony Forest stretches the big lake of Balaton, whose picturesque 
shores are famous for their health-resorts. 

In the e.'ctreme north the Hungarian plain is flanked by the 
spurs of the Carpathians mounting to the altitude of 1,000 m. 

'I'he chief mineral resources of Hungary are concentrated in the 
regions of the Central Hungarian Mountains and the spurs of the 
Carpathians, i. e. in the west and in the extreme north of the 
country. It is there that the world’s greatest deposits of bauxite 
are to be found, as well as considerable deposits of coal (mostly 
brown), mineral oil and iron ore. 

Population. Hungary, like to-day’s Poland, is nationally a uniform 
state, Hungarians (or Magyars) comprising nearly the whole of 
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Fig. 7. Map showing distribution of industry in Hungary. 

the population. As to their language they belong to the Finno- 
Ugrian group oi nations. In the course of their migrations the 
ancestors of the Hungarians of to-day mixed with different peoples. 
Having settled in the Central Danubian Plain, they mixed with 
Slavs, the earlier inhabitants of this region. Therefore there are 
many Slavonic roots in the Hungarian language. Over 3,000,000 
Hungarians live in the neighbouring countries (most of them in 
Rumania). 

Economy. Over 50 per cent of the population is engaged in 
agriculture. Up to the year 1945 big landlords were the ruling 
class, they owned over 40 per cent of all the arable land. The bulk 
of the rural population consisted of land-hungry peasants and farm 
labourers. As a result of the land reform effected by the new power 
700,000 land-hungry and landless peasants received at the expense 
of the confiscated landlord estates. The agrarian reform did away 
with the landed aristocracy that had been one of the main bul¬ 
warks of reaction in Hungary. The reform, however, has not yet 
eliminated the kulaks. Cooperation of peasants for the joint 
cultivation of land with the simultaneous mechanization of agri¬ 
culture is of paramount importance for the final elimination of the 
exploiting classes in the Hungarian countryside and for the eco¬ 
nomic advancement of the labouring peasantry. In 1952 about one 
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third of all the arable area was cultivated by peasant producers’ 
cooperatives; there functioned over 400 inachine-and-tractor 
stations. 

Much is being done to irrigate droughty lands. The Danube — 
Tisza Canal, 110 kms long, is being built. Construction is under 
way of a vast reservoir and a big power station in the upper 
reaches of Tisza. A canal, named the Main Transtiszian Canal, 
tliat shall run from the reservoir to the south, is being built as 
well. The canal will irrigate the pusztas’ of Hortobagy that has 
until recently been the most backward and the least populated 
part of the country, and will also serve the purposes of navigation. 

Hungary ranks first among the People’s Democracies as con¬ 
cerns the percentage of tillage, the latter amounting to fiO per 
cent of the whole territory. As to forests Hungary stands last, 
forests covering only 12 per cent of the territory. More woodless 
is eastern Hungary. 'I'lie afforestation work commenced by the 
People’s government is of paramount importance here. On the greater 
part of tilled area cereals are cultivated, wheat and maize predo¬ 
minating. Ot other crops grapes, tobacco, sugar beet, sunflower 
are of importance. Recently cotton-growing and rice-growing have 
begun developing. Animal husbandry - pig and cattle-farming, 
horse breeding and poultry farming - is of great importance. 

.4.S' to its indusirial development Hungary logs behind Cze¬ 
choslovakia, though it is ahead of the Balkan states. Of con¬ 
siderable importance is the mining industry — the mining of coal 
(over Ifi million tons in 1951) and bauxite as well as oil extrac¬ 
tion. Leading in manufacturing industry is metal working and 
machine building based on rather developed metallurgy (the smelt¬ 
ing of pig-iron, steel and aluminium). Smelting of steel is to reach 
the level of 2,200.000 tons in 1954 as against 850,000 in 1949. Of 
other important branches there is the food industry (flour-mills, 
sugaries, etc.) and the textile industry. In 1950 the output of Hun¬ 
garian industry was already double that of the prewar. The big¬ 
gest construction project of the Five-year Plan (1950—1954) — a fer¬ 
rous metallurgy combine — is being successfully built on the Danube, 
50—60 kms to the south of Budapest. A new industrial centre 
Sztalinvaros is growing there. 

* Budapest plays an exceptionally important role in the life 
of Hungary. The greater part of the country’s manufacturing 
industry is concentrated in the city. A great variety of enterprises 
are to be found there. The most prominent are the plants producing 
various machinery and electrical equipment as well as the enter¬ 
prises of food industry, including huge flour-mills. Besides being 
Hungary’s most important railway junction and river port, Buda¬ 
pest also plays an important role in maintaining communica¬ 
tions between Central and Southeast Europe. Budapest being the 
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political centre ol the country, the central organs of the government 
as well as the greatest number of industrial workers and the central 
organs of the Hungarian Working People’s Party are located there. 
Budapest is no less important as a cultural centre, as tliere are the 
Academy of Science and other scientific institutions in the city 
as well as Hungary’s biggest university, numerous museums, etc. 
The population of Budapest (1,5(K),()0(), suburbs included) is ten 
times greater tlian that of otlier major cities of Hungary. Buda¬ 
pest, situated as it is, on eitlier bank of the wide Danube presents 
a very picturesque sight. Pest- the main part of the city —is on 
the left flat and low bank, Buda — on the elevated right bank. 
Embankments and bridges restored by the Hungarian people after 
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they liad been destroyed in World War II belong to the main 
attractions of Budapest. 

In old Hungary the iiuge capital stood in sliarp contrast to the 
greater part of the country which was predominantly of a rural 
character. In eastern Hungary wliich was the most backward part of 
the country a number of towns, including even the bigger ones, 
were no better than so many villages grown gradually into towns: 
the greater part of their population was engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. In people’s Hungary this discrepancy is being eliminated. 
A special stress in the Five-year Plan has been laid on the task 
of advancing backward regions and on the industrial development 
of their centres (Szeged, Debrecen and a number of other towns), 
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alongside with the tasks of the general industrialization of the 
country. Contrary to the old practice new industrial enterprises 
are located mainly outside Budapest. 

There is a number of centres of heavy industry in Northern 
Hungary wliere coal and iron ore are mined, the largest being 
Miskolc with Hungary’s biggest metallurgical plants. In the future, 
however, it will be surpassed by a new metallurgical centre, Szta- 
linvaros, that is to play an important role in the economic advance¬ 
ment of all outlying regions. 


RUMANIA 

Rumania occupies a territory covering the lower reaches of the 
Danube and stretching on both sides of the Carpathian Mountains. 
The country is washed by the Black Sea in the east. Rumania 
has a common boundary with the U.S.S.R., Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, The area of tlie country is 2d8,000 sq. kms^ its popula¬ 
tion amounts to 16,000,000. Its capital is Bucharest. 

Before World War 1 Rumania was composed of Walachia, Mol¬ 
davia and Dobrtiju. After the w'ar Rumania annexed certain 
territories lh:it had formerly belonged to Austria-Hungary, includ¬ 
ing Transylvania and Bucovina. Moreover, Rumania illegally 
seized Bessarabia severing it from the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union 
never recognized Rumania’s claims to Bessarabia. On June 26, 
1940 the Soviet Government reclaimed Bessarabia from Rumania 
and together with it Northern Bucovina populated by Ukrainians. 
The Rumanian government acknowledged these just claims and 
Bessarabia as well as Northern Bucovina became integral parts of 
the Soviet Union. 

Before World War 11 Rumania was ruled by a reactionary 
dictatorship that was no better than a fascist regime. It is by 
the order of fascist Germany that Rumania took part in the war 
against the Soviet Union. 

Rumania was liberated as a result of the victories of the 
Soviet Army that had routed fascist Germany. 

Having established a new government on August 24, 1944, 
Rumania accepted the terms of unconditional surrender, broke 
the relations with Germany and joined the war on the side of 
the Soviet Union. On August 31, 1944, the Soviet troops enter¬ 
ed Bucharest. After the Germans had been driven out of the 
country, there was formed in Rumania a National Democratic 
Front ’ uniting all the progressive forces of the country. In the 
period of 1945—1947 Rumania was a kingdom with a government 
of the National Democratic Front. The king abdicated at the end 
of the year 1947 and Rumania became a people's republic. The 
leading force in the political life of the country is the Rumanian 
Workers’ Party that on the initiative of communists united the 
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communist and social-democratic parties, excluding the reactio¬ 
nary wing of the latter. 

Physical features. The wide arch of the Carpathian Moun¬ 
tains divides Rumania into two distinct parts. The older regions 
of Rumania, Walachia and Moldavia are situated between the 
Danube, its tributary the Prut and the outer fringe of the 
Carpathians. The Lower Damibian Plain, which nearer to the 
Carpathians passes into a hilly elevated terrain, covers the grea¬ 
ter part of these regions. I'he region of Dobruja located between 
the Danube and the Black Sea is in the main a low plateau, 
which is occasionally hilly, especialh' in the Nortli. Inside the 
Carpathian arcli lies tlie Transylvanian plateau which is cros¬ 
sed by mountain ranges and intersected by river valleys. In the 
W^est the plateau slopes down and passes into the Central Danu- 
bian Plain, the easternmost part of which belongs to Rumania. 
The Carpathians, whose southern part is called the Transylvanian 
.Alps, reach the altitude of 2,o(K) ///. 

The coast of the Black Sea is but slightly indented, the shore 
being mostly low and the sea near it shallow. Along the cojist 
there are many lagoons. The large ilelta of the Danube covers 
the northern part of the coast. 

For Rumania the Danube is mainly a borderline river, though 
in a part of its lower reaches both banks of the Danube belong 
to Rumania. At the ATigoslav-Rumanian frontier the Danube 
breaks through a defile between the Carpathians and the Balkan 
.Mountains and forms a gorge—the so-called Iron Gate. Down¬ 
stream from the gorge the Danube runs over vast flood-lands that 
are intercepted in many places by a maze of arms, swamps, lakes 
and islands. In the delta the Danube breaks into three large 
arms called “garla"; the middle one—the Sulina arm, having been 
straightened and deepened, serves for the passage of sea-going 
vessels that sail upstream as far as Braila. In the low'er reaches 
of the Danube the highest water occurs in the period of April 
to .lune, the lowest in September. The low'er Danube is ice-locked for 
40—,o() days a year on the average, but winters occur when no 
ice-cover is formed. Great resources of water power are latent in 
the Danube (at the Iron Gate) and in its tributaries. 

The Carpathians and their spurs are forest-clad. The larg¬ 
est areas of valuable forests are to be found in Southern Buco¬ 
vina and Transylvania. Forests are rich in beech (‘buk’) * and 
oak. All in all forests cover about one fourth of Rumania’s area. 
The low lying regions of Rumania are of steppe nature. 

The main mineral resources are concentrated in the 
highlands adjoining the Carpathian Mountains, the oil depo¬ 
sits along the southern and eastern foothills of the Carpathi¬ 
ans being the most important. There are great resources of 
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natural gas and rock salt. Less considerable are the resources 
of coal (mainly brown coal) and of various metal ores — iron, 
manganese, go 1 d, si 1Ver, lead, zinc and copper. 

Population. Almost the entire population of Walachia, Moldavia 
and Dobruja consists of Rumanians. Their language belongs to 
the Romanic branch and has developed on the basis of the Latin 
language brought by tlie Roman conquerors. The latter has been 
subjected to a strong Slavonic influence and unlike other Romanic 
languages abounds in Slavonic elements. 

National minorities make up a considerable part of Transyl¬ 
vania’s population, Hungarians and then Germans being the 
most numerous. Besides, there are Gypsies and Jews in Rumania. 
In many localities of Transylvania Hungarian and Rumanian com¬ 
munities are mixed up in a complicated pattern. This circumstance 
made Transylvania a hotbed of national unrest in Rumania as well 
as a source of hostility between Rumania and Hungary until the 
people’s democratic power did away with the national discrimi¬ 
nation and thereby settled the “Transylvanian problem”. In 1952 
a Hungarian autonomous region was established in Transyl¬ 
vania. 

The percentage of the illiterate was very high in old Ruma¬ 
nia. Now illiteracy is being rapidly eliminated and according to 
the Five-year Plan it is to disappear altogether. Alongside with 
the mca.sures directed to the advancement and remodelling of 
people’s education the setting up of a new technical as well as 
of a scientific intelligentsia and the re-education of the intellec¬ 
tuals of the old formation, great attention is paid to the cultural 
advancement of national minorities. 

Of Rumania’s cities Bucharest (or. more correctly Bucure^ti) 
is especially prominent. It is the most important political, cul¬ 
tural and industrial centre of the country with a population of 
I,(K)(),0(X). Other big cities with a population slightly exceeding 
1()(),00() are Jassy, the centre of Moldavia; Chij, Temisoara, 
Ploe^ti and Draila. 

Economy. Rumania was mainly an agricultural country. At 
present it is carrying out industrialization on the basis of planned 
economy. Before the land reform of 1945 the bulk of the Ruma¬ 
nian peasantry consisted of land hungry peasants, who were in 
debt-bondage to the state, and of landlords and kulaks. The 
technical level of agriculture was low. By carrying out the land 
reform the new power granted the peasantry about 1,4(X).(XX) 
hectares of lands that formerly belonged to landlords. The state 
is now helping the peasantry with machinery, fertilizers and 
seed. 

The main field crops are wheat and maize. Vine grow¬ 
ing and wine distilling are widely spread as well as the grow¬ 
ing of tobacco and sunflower. Crops of soya-beans became of 
importance in the years preceding World War 11. Formerly insig- 



nificant areas under cotton are now being- enlarged. Of great im¬ 
portance is animal husbandry, especially in the Carpathians and 
in Dobruja. 

Rumania is the only country in Europe, besides the U.S.S.R., 
which has a sizal le amount of oil extracted (over 8,000,000 tons 
a year, the target figure for 1955 being 10,000,000 tons). The 
centre of the oil region is Ploe^ti, wliere some oil-refineries are 
located. In the region of Resifa (the western part of the country) 
coal and iron ore are mined. Some metallurgical and metal-work¬ 
ing plants are to be found there too. In the past such manu¬ 
facturing industries as food, textile and wood-working were pre¬ 
dominating. riie most prominent in the engineering industry are 
carriage and locomotive-building plants. Among the new indus¬ 
tries created by the jieople’s democratic power with the help 
of the Soviet Union tractor building (the plant in Stalin) as 
well as the production of equipment for the oil industry are the 
most prominent. Bucharest is the main centre of the manufiic- 
turing industry bath in respect of number and diversity of enter¬ 
prises. 

Rumania was the last of the People’s Democracies to effect 
nationalization of industry, banks and tran-^port, and to turn to 
the planning of economy, which wa^; to a considerable extent due 
to Rumania’s remaining a monarchy up to the end of 1947. All 
kinds of home-l^red reactionaries and Anglo-.Amcrican saboteurs, 
striving to overthrow the people’s democratic power and to 
hinder the implementation of democratic reforms rallied round 
the king. The elimination of the monarchy, the exposure of the 
criminal activity of imperialist agents and their Rumanian accom¬ 
plices, as well as a brilliant victory of the People’s Democratic 
Front at the elections to the Grand National Assembly (in 
March 194'!), followed by the adoption of a democratic consti¬ 
tution (1952) — all this paved the way to socialism for the Ru¬ 
manian democracy. The Five-year Plan for the period of 
1951—1955 is being realized ahead of schedule, its main task being 
the creation of the economic basis of socialism. A special stress 
in the plan is laid on the electrification based on water power 
and low-quality coals as well as on the development of heavy 
industry. The biggest power station of those being constructed 
is the one named after Lenin. It is located on the river Bis- 
trita, the Siret’s tributary, and has a capacity of 210,000 kilo¬ 
watts. 

Extraction and usage of natural gas is to increase considerably. 
Non-ferrous metallurgy in the region of Baia-Mare is to be great¬ 
ly expanded. Formerly insignificant, steel smelting is to exceed 
1,000,003 tons by the end of the five-year period.The principal 
task in agriculture is to effect its gradual reorganisation along 
socialist lines by means of creating agricultural cooperatives, 
maintaining at the same time the principle of good will on the 
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part of the totting peasantry. By. the end of the five-year period 
thp> «!ncialist sector is to prevail in agriculture. 

A Plan for raising forest shelter belts on the territory border¬ 
ing on Bulgaria as well as on the adjacent 
has been worked out and is now being realized. The work of 
SinSon and reclamation of the Danube delta for agriculture 
rindfr wV The the Black Sea are of great imfior. 
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Bulgaria is situated in tlie eastern part of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula. It borders on the Black Sea in tlie east, on Rumania in the 
north, tlie boundary running mostly along the Danube, on Yugo¬ 
slavia in the west and on Greece and Turkey in the south. 

After World War I Bulgaria was deprived of its outlet to the 
.Aegean Sea, whicli passed over to Greece. Bulgaria’s area is 
111,000 s^.knis, with a population of 7,2(M).000. The capital of the 
country is Sofia. 

L’p to World War II Bulgaria was considered to be a parlia¬ 
mentary monarchy (tsardom), but actually a fascist dictatorship 
was established there, which pursued the policy dictated by 
fascist Germany. Bulgaria joined the war on the side of Gcr- 
rnnny. The Bulgarian people vigorously resisted this anti-national 
policy. 

Significant is the fact that the Bulgarian rulers dared not to 
openly declare wair on the Soviet I'nion, it being impossible due 
to the heartfelt synipalhy the Bulgarian people have always enter¬ 
tained for the Soviet I'mion. 

At the beginning of September 1911 the units of the Stn’iet 
Army that had routed the German-Rumanian troops reached the 
Bulgarian frrmtier. On September o the Soviet Union declared war 
on monarcho-fascist Bulgaria. .A few rlays later, however, the 
Bulgarian people rose against the German henchmen, overthrew' 
their pow'er and Bulgaria declared w'ar on Germany. The Soviet 
troops that marched into the ci.unlry w'cre met by the popula¬ 
tion with great joy. 

On September 9 the government of the 1-atherland Front that 
had united the antifascist democratic forces of the country catrie 
to power. Bulgaria took a new course — the course of the de¬ 
mocratic reorganisation of the country, of close friendship with 
the Soviet Union and other democratic countries. In 1946 Bulga¬ 
ria became a people’s republic. 

Physical features. The Balkan Mountains {Stara Blunina in 
Bulgarian) rising to the altitude of i.lOf) m lie nearly in the 
middle of Bulgaria, dividing it into two parts different as to 
their climatic conditions. To the north of these mountains stretch¬ 
es tile Bulgarian Plateau, which slopes dow'ii to the Danube 
valley. The climate of tliis plateau is continental, its vegetation 
is of steppe nature, droughts sometimes occur. Wheat and maize 
crops are predominantly grown there. The northern slopes of the 
Balkan Mountains are covered with beech and oak forests, the 
upper zone as well as the southern slopes are nearly woodless. 
Many passes run through tlie Balkan Mountains, railways being 
laid in three of them. To the south of the Balkan Mountains, 
along the rivers Maritsa and Tundzha, there are some stretches 
of lowland. The climate here is similar to that of the Mediterranean. 
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Besides ffniiii crops tobacco aiid cotton are grown. Silkworin 
breeding is spread there too. Roses for production of attar 
are grown at the foot of the Balkans, in the picturesque valleys 
(jf Karlovo and Kazanlik. In the w'estern part of the country the 
Sofian depression is situated, that forms an important transport 
junction. The routes from the valley of the Morava to that of the 
Maritsa (the railway Belgrade—Sofia—Istanbul) and from the Da¬ 
nube valley to the .Aegean Sea meet there. In the southwestern part 
of Bulgaria the high Rilo-I^hodope Mountains lie, with the peak 
of Stalin (‘2,92r) m) the liighest point of the whole Balkan Penin¬ 
sula. Here tobacco is grown in the valleys, the mountains are 
covered witli forests, sheep and goats graze in the woodless 
areas. Forests C(jver about one third of Bulgarian territory, being 
one of the most important of its natural resources. The moun¬ 
tainous regions of Bulgaria, especially the Rilo-Rhodope Mountains, 
are rich in water resources. 

Of Bulgaria’s mineral resources coal, predominantly brown 
coal, is of the greatest importance. Different metal ores also 
occur, such as copper, zinc, lead, iron, chrome, manganese. 

Population. Bulgarians, belonging to the group of Southern 
Salvs, make the bulk of the population; Macedonians, whose 
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language is close to that of Bulgarians, Turks and Gypsies com¬ 
prise the rest. 

Though having been under the Turkish yoke for five centuries, 
the Bulgarians managed to preserve and develop their language 
and their national culture. Of great importance in this connection 
were their age-long ties with the Russian brother-people — the 
liberator of Bulgaria, as well as with the progressive trends in 
Russian society. 

The development of Bulgarian culture, however, was hindered by 
the economic backwardness of Bulgaria and the reactionary policy of 
its rulers. It is only with the formation of the people’s democra¬ 
tic power that conditions for an unhindered development of the 
Bulgarian people as well as of the national minorities of Bulgaria 
were created. The people’s power effected obligatory primary 
education and threw the doors of higher and secondary schools 
w’ide open for the broad masses of workers’ and peasant’s youth. 
The l^ulgarian Academy of Science has been reorganized. Science 
and education arc made to serve the needs of socialist construction 
as well as to train scientific and technical specialists to meet an 
enormous demand. 'Ihe cultural ties with the U.S.S.R. and the 
Peop e’s Democracies are growing ever stre ngcr. 

According to the 1946 census three quarters of the popula- 
ion lived in rural communities and one quarter in towns. Of 
towns the biggest is Sofia which is the most important econo¬ 
mic, political and cultural centre of the country with a population 
of 435,090, tlien conies I'lovdiv — the centre of the fertile valley 
of the Maritsa with a population of 125,000. Otlier major towns 
are Stalin, Burgas (ports on the Black Sea), Ruse (a port on the 
Danul e), Ditnitrovo (a mining and metallurgical centre). The 
industrial and cultural development of people’s democratic Bulga¬ 
ria is connected with an accelerated growth of towns. In 1947 
a new town of Dimitrovgrad sprang up on the river Maritsa, 
near a 1 ig field of lirown coal. It was formed ly way of merg¬ 
ing a number of settlements together. The town became one of 
the main centres of new industrial development. 

Many localities in Bulgaria were the scenes of the glorious 
deeds tA Russian troops that liberated Bulgaria in the war of 
1^77—1878; such arc, for instance, the town of Pleven and the 
Shipka Pass. 

Economy. At the time the Fatherland Front w'as formed Bul¬ 
garia was an agrarian country. Contrary to other People’s De¬ 
mocracies there were no landlord estates in Bulgaria. Small land¬ 
holders suffering from land shortage and exploited by kulaks 
made up the bulk of the peasantry. Bulgarian peasants have al¬ 
ways been famous for their industry; the skill of Bulgarian 
market-gardeners is known far beyond the boundaries of Bulga¬ 
ria. The yield, however, was poor due to the small size of the 
holdings, usually parcelled into separate patches, the low technical 
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level and the lack of fertilizers. Industry engaged le.ss than one 
tentli of the whole gainfully employed population compared 
to nearly 80 per cent engaged in agriculture. Moreover the whole 
of Bulgarian economy was in a ruined state. 

With the establishment of the people’s democratic power 
an intensive economic reconstruction was commenced entailing 
rapid changes in the appearance of the country. An agrarian re¬ 
form has been carried out, landless and most land-hungry peasants 
getting surplus land taken away from big land holders. Of still 
greater importance is the organisation of farming cooperatives 
and machine-and-tractor stations, that are getting ever more 
spread. By the beginning of 1953 the cooperatives had already 
united over 53 per cent of all peasants’ holdings; there were 
140 MTS. 

A Two-year Plan for the rehabilitation and development of na¬ 
tional economy for 1947—1948 has been fulfilled and the Five- 
year Plan for 1949—1953 is being fulfilled ahead of schedule. 
The main poliiical and economic task of the Five-year Plan is 
the building up of the basis of socialism by way of indus¬ 
trialization and electrification of the country. 
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Cereal crops predominate in agriculture and are grown on 
more than 80 per cent of the whole arable land, wheat and 
maize being niostl\' sown. Rice is grown in the Maritsa and the 
Danube valleys. Tobacco, however, is the main item of Bulgarian 
export, this crop being especially developed in the southern part 
of the country. Bulgarian tobacco is well known for its high 
quality. .Market-gardening, melon-and vine-growing are of impor¬ 
tance as well. 

Cotton growing has lately been intensively developed in tlie 
basins of the rivers Maritsa and Struma. The agriculture of northern 
Bulgaria specializes mainly in producing cereals, whereas in southern 
Bulgaria agriculture is highly variegated, industrial crops being 
of considerable importance. Animal husbandry is mostly of sub¬ 
sidiary value, but poultry farming is highly developed. 

As the greater part of the country is arid, of vital impor¬ 
tance is the planting of forest shelter-belts, wliicli work was start¬ 
ed as early as in 1949 and the construction of reservoirs and irri¬ 
gation canals. 

Coal mining, being the main branch of Bulgaria’s mining 
industry, y ielded over 7,f)()(),(K)0 tons of coal in ISW^. The centre 
of coal industry is Dimitrova (form. Pernik) located to the 
south-west of Sofia. .Alongside with this centre, coal output is 
growing in tlie Maritsa coalfield, near Dimitrovgrad. Several 
large hydroelectric plants and power-stations have been b.uilt in 
the course of the realisation of the Five-year Plan, a number of 
new ones are under construction. The main manufacturing industries 
are textile, food and tob.acco. though mining and ore-dressing are 
growing rapidly as well. Metallurgy, chemical and machine-build¬ 
ing industries are practically being created anew. A big cement 
plant and a chemical combine have been built in Dimitrovgrad, 
which alongside with Dimitrovo. is on the way to become a 
centre of heavy industry. Socialist emulation and organization of 
shockbrigades has hecoiiie very popular among the Bulgarian 
toilers. 

.4LI{AM.\ 


Albania is a mountainous country situated in the west of the 
Balkan Peninsula, between Yugoslavia, Greece and the Adriatic Sea. 
The area of the country is 28,000 sq. kms, with a population 
of 1,200,030. Albania belonged to Turkey up to 1912, when it became 
nominally a separate state, but actually it turned into puppet in 
the hands of imperialist powers. After World War 1 Albania fell 
into bondage to Italy and was virtually occupied by the latter in 
1939. Under the Turkish and Italian yoke Albania was a back¬ 
ward and poor country. Landlords possessed the best lands, dire 
poverty and lack of all rights was the peasants’ lot. 

The Italo-fascist occupation caused enormous damage to Alba¬ 
nia, the Albanian people resisted the occupationists courageously 
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and drove them out of the 
country when World War II was 
not yet over. The victories of 
the Soviet Army that had crushed 
the forces of the fascist powers 
were tlie decisive factor. Having 
gained liberty tlie Albanian 
people could for tlie first time 
in history build their own eco¬ 
nomy and their own political 
order. The People’s Assembly, 
elected by the Albanian people 
in January 1946, proclaimed 
Albania a people’s republic. The 
leading force in the political life 
of Albania is the Communist 
Party (called the Albanian Party 
of Labour since 1948) that rose 
in the struggle for the liberation 
of Albania and round which tlie 
progressive forces of the Albanian 
people rallied. One of the first 
steps of the people’s democratic 
power was effecting a land re¬ 
form that did away with landlord 
estates and granted land to land¬ 
less and land-hungry peasants. 

Animal husbandry—the breed¬ 
ing of sheep, goats and cattle— 
predominates in Albania’s agri¬ 
culture. In the valleys and coastal FiS- Fi. Map of Albania, 

lowlands animal husbandry is 

combined with crop raising (maize and wheat). Areas under rice and 
industrial crops — cotton, tobacco, sugar beet — are being expanded. 
Of other crops olives and citruses are of the greatest importance. 

Albania abounds in minerals, including oil, copper, chromite 
and asphalt. Oil extraction is highly important. Construction of 
industrial enterprises and advancement of agriculture by way of 
its mechanization and the organisation of farming cooperatives is 
now taking place in Albania in accordance with the Five-year 
Plan for the development of the national economy now in effect. 
A cotton combine named after Stalin, a sugar refinery and a big 
power station named after Lenin have been built. Tens of other 
industrial enterprises are under construction, the equipment being 
supplied by the Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R. supplies tractors to 
Albania, and this has already resulted in an increase of the area under 
crop. The drainage of marshlands and the irrigation of arid 
areas is under way. The first railways have been built. 

rH '. H. A. BaTB«p 
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Alongside with the building of the material base of socialism 
great work has been started in the field of education and culture. 
By the end of 1951 the number of primary schools had grown 
more than threefold as compared with the prewar period. Three 
institutes, viz. a pedagogical, a polytechnical and that of agricul¬ 
ture, have been organized, while in former Albania there wasn’t 
a single higher educational establishment. Hundreds of Albanian 
students are studying at higher schools of the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Democracies. 

Under the people’s democratic rule the capital of Albania, 
Tirana, is becoming a big industrial and cultural centre. The 
chief seaport is Durres (Durazzo). 

Contrary to other People’s Democracies Albania is surrounded by 
hostile countries. Along the country’s boundaries armed provocations 
never cease. These provocations are engineered by the Yugoslav 
and Greek fascists carrying out the orders of the American-Eng- 
lish uarmongers. Spies and saboteurs are incessantly being 
smuggled into the country. The Albanian people, however, are 
vigilantly and courageously guarding the country against the cri¬ 
minal designs of Albania’s enemies and invariably foil their 
intrigues. Being supported by the mighty Soviet Union, the Alba¬ 
nian people are firmly marching along the path of building so¬ 
cialism. 


GERM.INY 


Having been crushed in World War II as a result of the de- 
ci.sive victories of the Soviet Army, Germany is occupied by the 
troops of the four great powers — the Soviet Union, Great Bri¬ 
tain, the U.S.A. and France — and is divided into four occupation 
zones correspondingly. 

An agreement as to the eastern boundaries of Germany was 
reached at the Bcrlin-Potsdam conference, according to which 
KOnigsberg (Kaliningrad at present), together with the surround¬ 
ing territory (the northern part of Eastern Prussia) passed over 
to the Soviet Union, while Poland recovered her original lands. 

The territory of Germany comprises 357,000 sq. kms, with a 
population of about 70,000,000. The capital of the country is Berlin. 

According to the agreement reached between the governments 
of the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, the U.S.A. and the provisional 
government of France “the supreme power in Germany is to be 
effected by the Soviet, British, American and French comman¬ 
ders-in-chief, everyone of them acting separately in their respec¬ 
tive zones according to the instructions of their governments, 
but jointly in problems involving the whole of Germany.* The 
Allied Control Council was created for that purpose. 

At the same time the Berlin conference stipulated that Ger¬ 
many be considered as one economic whole. The conference 
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envisaged the creation of a number of all-German economic 
departments (directories) for the purpose of effecting the centra¬ 
lized control over the realisation of the most important econo¬ 
mic measures involving the whole of Germany as well as over the 
preparation of the administrative organs for the future German 
government. 

'I'he democratization and demilitarization was decided upon 
to prevent the possibility of a new aggression on the part ol 
Germany and to enable the German people to restore tlieir inde¬ 
pendence and state integrity. 

The reactionary and aggressive policy of the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain thwarted the fulfilment of these decisions in the western 
zones and brought about the actual dissolution of the Allied 
Control Council and the splitting of Germany in two. In tiie 
three western zones a separate puppet “West-German State” has 
been established, which is intended by its creators to become 
a springboard of aggression against the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies.' 

In the eastern (Soviet) zone of occupation, on the contrary, 
decisive measures have been taken to extirpate fascism and mili¬ 
tarism, and certain all-embracing democratic reforms have been 
carried out, which have enabled the German people to enter upon 
the path of democratic development. An all-German democratic 
constitution has been elaborated with the active participation of 
the whole German people. On October 7, 1949, the formal procla¬ 
mation of the German, Democratic RepnbUc \ook place in Berlin, 
the capital of Germany. It expressed the will of the overwhelming 
majority of the German people. .1. V. Stalin stressed the signi¬ 
ficance of this event in the following words: “The establishment 
of a peace-loving German Democratic Republic constitutes a turn¬ 
ing point in the history of Europe. There can be no doubt tiiat 
the existence of the peace-loving democratic Germany together 
with tlie existence of the peace-loving Soviet Union precludes the 
possibility of new wars in Europe, puts an end to bloodshed in 
Europe and makes impossible the enslavement of European countries 
by the world imperialists.” 

I’HYSICAL FKATUHES 

Geographical position, boundaries. Germany is situated in 
the centre of Europe. It borders on the Baltic and North seas in 
the north. 

Germany has common land borders with as many as nine count¬ 
ries, surpassing in this respect any other country of Europe. It borders 

* It’s worth noting that the small provincial town of Bonn was chosen 
for the “capital* of this puppet state (it is_ located as far as possible from 
regions with concentrated masses of industrial workers). 
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OH the People’s Democracies of Poland and Czechoslovakia in the 
east. The Polish frontier runs over a lowland and, for the greater 
part of its length, along the river Oder (Odra) and the Oder’s 
tributary, the West Neisse, whereas the Czechoslovakian frontier 
runs over mountains of medium height that have convenient passes. 
Open boundaries without any natural borders predominate in the 
west, the only exception being a part of the French borderline 
which runs aiong the Rhine. The southern frontiers, those of 
Austria and Switzerland, run along natural borders throughout 
their entire length (over the Alps, the Lake of Constance and 
the Rhine). 

Relief. Germany’s territory generally slopes down from the 
Alps to the North and the Baltic Seas. 

Northern Germany. The northern part of Germany is 
occupied by the Morth-Oerman plain. This plain is widest, (up 
to 300 knis) in the east and tapers towards the west. Its 
surface is rather monotonous. The western part bordering on 
the North Sea is the lowest part of the plain. The coastal belt 
(tl'.e so-called “marshes’') is formed of marine deposits. The 
belt is noted for its fertility, the territory being protected by 
'.1) kes from the destructive work of the sea. A belt of the Frisian 
islands stretches along the coast. These islands are the remains 
of the former sea-shore dunes. Quite apart stands the tiny island 
of Helgoland which was of strategic significance as an outpost in 
the system of German naval bases in the North Sea. Further into 
liie country, beyond the “marshes', lie slightly elevated sandy plains. 

Along tlie coast of the Baltic Sea, some distance inland, rises 
a low hilly plateau with a multitude of lakes. 

I.'! ancient times the plain was to a considerable e.vtent marshy 
and was covered with thick forests, but very little remains of 
the original landscape now. The agricultural area comprises two 
thirds, and forests, over one fifth, of the whole territory'. 

Central Germany. To the south of the North-German plain 
there rise the Central German Mountains. They consist of ranges and 
massifs of medium height rarely exceeding 1,000 m, and are divid¬ 
ed by wide and gently sloping depressions. The biggest mountain 
ranges are: the Rhine Schistose Mountains in the west, ranging 
along the banks of the Rhine, the ThuringianForest in central Germa¬ 
ny, the Harz projecting into the North German plain and the Ore 
Mountains (the Erzgebirge) bordering on Czechoslovakia in the east. 

Southern Germany. Mountains of medium height also 
cover the greater part of Southern Germany. Only in the southern¬ 
most part of the country do high mountains rise. These are the 
Bavarian Alps attaining a height of nearly 3,000 m and covered 
in some places by eternal snow. In the north these mountains 
merge with the Bavarian Plateau. In the west, overlooking the 
valley of the upper Rhine, rises the Schwarzwald (as high as 
1,50() m); in the cast, along the Czechoslovakian boundary, rises 
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the Bohemian Forest whicli is divided into two parts named in 
Czech Sumava and Cesky Lcs. 

The mountains of Central and Southern Germany, with the 
exception of the Alps, iiave never been a serious obstacle to the 
peopling and economic development of the region. In Central 
Germany, for instance, the percentage of cultivated area is nearly 
the same as in the North-German plain. The mountainous character 
of the terrain, however, accounts for peculiarities of the natural 
resources of different regions. Fertility and mild climate in 
the valievs give place to more severe climatic conditions in the 
upland. 

Rivers. The Rhine is the longest river of German}’, Its lengtii 
(1,32(5 kms) is nearly one third, and its basin area one si.xtli, that 
of the Volga. The river rises in Switzerland, its estuary is in tliy 
Netherlands. The main tributaries are the rivers of Main, Mosel, 
Neckar. The other important rivers are: the/:yd<?(l,ir)()/i:/;/s), the U 'c'- 
sr/*. the the latter forming the borderline with Poland, and tlie 
upper reaches of tlie Dantibe. The flow of the Rhine is stal'de 
thanks to the .Mpine affluents which carry great masses of water 
to it at the eml of summer. The rivers of Kastern Germany, on 
tlie contrary, are conspicuous for the fluctuation of the level, they 
overflow in spring and liecome shallow by the end of summer. 
Their navigable conditions, however, have lieen improved by 
building locks and by regulating the flow. The estuaries of the 
Kibe and Weser are accessible for sea-going ships (the seaportol 
Hanil.urg on the Kll;e is 100 Arm away from the seaj. The Danube’s 
tributaries that rise in the Alps abound in water power. 

The river valleys of llie Rhine and Elbe cutting tlirough the tnouiitainoii!.- 
regions of (jermany were of a great historical significance as trade and coloni¬ 
zation routes. Particularly important from the historical standpoint was the Rhine 
funning a convenient route from the Alps to the North Sea. Further south the 
Rhine route divides: one branch runs from the Rhine to the Sa6ne (over the 
pass between the Vosges and the Jura in France) and further, along the SaCnc 
and the Rhflne, to Ihe Mediterranean Sea; another branch runs through the 
•Alps (the Saint Oolthard Pass) to Northern Italy. 

Mineral and water power resources. Germany’s coal resources 
are considerable. The main coalfield is the Ruhr, which is situateci 
in Western Germany, along the river Ruhr, the right-side tributary 
of the Rhine. The Ruhr basin holds more than three fourths 6; 
Germany’s coal resources and yields a well-coking coal. Its proxi¬ 
mity to the Rhine is of great advantage for the purposes of trans¬ 
portation. Another important coalfield is the Saar basin, situated 
in the south-west of Germany. Brown coal is of great impor¬ 
tance as well. The latter usually occurs near the surface and is 
mined mostly by the open-cut method. Though brown coal is 
inferior to coal as regards calorific power, its mining is cheaper. 

The main deposits of brown coal are to be found in Eastern 
Germany. The principal source of power in Southern Germany is 
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water power. There are some oi 1 deposits in Western Germany. 
In general coal constitutes the overwhelming part of Germany’s 
energy resources. It also plays an important r6Ie as a raw material 
for the chemical industry. During World War II coal accounted 
for a considerable part of the liquid fuel produced. 

Germany is much poorer in metal ores than in coal. There are 
several small iron-ore fields and one copper deposit of sizable value. 

Of non-metallic minerals the potash reserves are especially 
great. The deposits of these minerals are to be found in Central 
Germany, between the Elbe and the Weser. In many regions 
deposits of rock salt occur. (For the distribution of mineral 
resources, see fig. 14.) 

Climate, soil, vegetation. The northwestern part of Germany 
has an ocean climate, close to that of the neighbouring Netherlands. 
This circumstance is particular!}' favourable for meadow cultivation. 
The southwestern part of the country, especially the Rhine 
valley, is reputed for its warmer and sunnier summer, the winter 
being as mild as in the Netherlands, which makes it possible to 
grow grapes, tobacco and southern fruits in the valleys. Further 
east the influence of the ocean diminishes. The climate of the 
mountainous regions of Central and Southern Germany that are 
elevated more than 6(X) m is humid and cool. These are the regions 
of meadows and forests. 

The infertile podzol soils prevail in Gerniany. There are many 
areas of swampy and sandy soils. Particularly fertile is loess soil 
found near the northern edge of Central German Mountains. Repu¬ 
ted for their fertility are the valleys of the Rhine and the Danube 
as well as the marshes of the northwestern coast. 

Forests cover over one fourth of the country’s area. In 
Eastern Germany coniferous forests prevail, many of them are 
planted on sandy terrain. In the lowlands of Western Germany 
beech and oak predominate. In mountain regions fir-trees, spruce, 
mountain pine and beech grow. 

lH)l»VLATIOy 

The present population of Germany is highly uniform as regards 
its national composition: nearly all the population consists 
of Germans. The national unity of Germany is an indisputable, 
historically established fact, and the attempts of American and 
English imperialists to dismember Germany are of a reactionary 
character. 

There are some local differences, however, but these differences 
are within one and the same nation. The Lower German dialects, 
spoken in the northern parts of Germany, differ from the Upper 
German dialects, spoken, for instance, by Bavarians. As to their 
religion the northern Germans are mostly protestants, the southern — 
catholics. 
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In compliance with the decision passed at the Berlin conference 
nearly all the Germans inhabiting the regions restored to Poland, 
and those living in Czechoslovakia, have been deported to Germany. 
All in all there are over 10,000,000 resettlers within the present 
territory of Germany, including the Germans that had fled from 
the above territories before the actual resettling was started. 
,\lniost half of tlie resettlers came to the eastern occupation zone, 
where tliey settled for good: some of them got plots of land, 
others — different jobs. Many new settlements have been built for 
resettlers. The occupational authorities of the western zones, on 
tlio contrary, regard the resettlers as temporary inhabitants, and 
many of them are left to live in c:inips. 

The upper reaches of the river Spree in Eastern Germany are 
inhabited, alongside with Germans, by a small nationality of 
Luzicane (or Lusitian Sorbs). These are the survivors of the 
Slavonic population that formerly inhabited tlie area between the 
rivers the Elbe (Labe) and the Oder (Odra). Having seized this 
territory in the T2—13th centuries, the Germans exterminated and 
oppressed tlie Slavs with extreme cruelty and destroyed their 
culture. The German Democratic Republic, on the contrary, helps 
ihe Lusitian Sorbs to develop their national culture: Lusitian 
schools and a teachers’ institute have been established, a newspaper 
in their native language is issued. 

The spirit of niilitarisni and eliauvinism * has loiuj been pervadinj; among 
the ruling classes of Prussia. The fashion was especially set by the Prussian 
landed nobility (“.lunkers’), descending from, to use the term of Marx, “the 
hound-knights”, wlio seixed Slavonic lands to tiic east i>f the Elbe in llic 
.Middle .'\gc.s and who were cruslicd by .Mexander Nevsky in 1242. The 
German fascists had been fomenting tlie most savage cliaiiviniism among 
Germans, declaring tlicui to be ‘tlie superior race* destined to rule “inferior 
races’, in fascist Germanv only “pure blooded’ Germans were considered first- 
rate citizens. In reality Germans, as well as tlie English and tlie French origi¬ 
nated from different races and tribes and cannot, therefore, present a ‘pure 
race*. Tire absurd fancy about the superiority of Germans over otlier peoples 
served the fascists us a means of diverting the masses from class struggle and 
for the propaganda of aggressive wars. One of the (asks of re-cducating tlie 
German people in the spirit of democracy is eradicating tiic poisonous after¬ 
effects of this propaganda. 1'his rc-education is being effected only in tlie 
eastern zone, where press, education and art arc being remodelled to serve tlie 
aims of the peaceful development of German economy and culture. It is welt 
understood that there can be no such re-cducation in the western zones, where 
The occupying powers, being imbued with chauvinism themselves, try to involve 
the German people in a new military venture. 

The class composition of the population before World 
War II was the following. There were 11,500,000 industrial workers, 
who together with the workers engaged in transport and trade 
and with servants and office employees made up 24,000,000 wage 
earners (73 per cent of the entire able-bodied population). As to 

‘ It was Just because Prussia played the principal rdlc in breeding 
German militarism that the Prussian state was abolished in 1947 by the joint 
decision of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Great Britaifi and France. 
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percentage of proletariat, Germany was behind lingland, but far 
ahead of France, The petty bourgeoisie, mostly the peasantry, 
played, correspondingly, a more important role than in England, 
though not so important as in France. A small group of financial 
magnates and landlords held the key positions in the country. 
There were many fascists among them who had made their fortunes 
during the Hitler dictatorship. An alliance of financial magnates 
standing at the head of powerful monopolies and of the 
Prussian militarist gentry was the principal driving force of 
German imperialism and fascism. There is no uniform class 
structure in modern Germany: the reactionary and aggressive 
policy of the occupying powers in the western zones is directed 
to the preservation of the basis of the former class structure in 
Germany; the progressive and peaceful policy pursued by the 
Soviet occupational autlioritics and the goverinnent of the German 
Democratic Republic in Kastern Germany, on the contrary, is 
directed to the radical democratization and demilitarization of the 
German people, wdiich has already resulted in serious changes ot 
progressive character in the class structure of Eastern Germany 
(for details see below). 

The density of population in Germany amounts to liio 
people per 1 sq. km. Germaiiy, therefore, belongs to densely popu¬ 
lated countries, though in this respect it lags behind England and 
still further behind Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Just before World War 11 67 per cent of the whole population 
lived in urban communities. Among tlie largest of them Berlin 
stands first (4,300.000 inhabitants in 1930, and 3,300,000 in 1950), 
second comes the Ruhr industrial region, whose main core 
is a group of industrial towns around Essen. I'hese towns have 
nearly merged with each other, their aggregate population exceeding 
3,000,000. The other l)ig cities are: Hamburg, Cologne, Munich, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Frankfort-on-Main and Diisseldorf. 

Germany is famous for its numerous historical regional centres 
which are the heritage of old times when Germany consisted of 
many small states, each of them having its own capital. During 
the period of Germany’s capitalist development some of the regional 
capitals grew into big cities (.Munich, Dresden), others, on the 
contrary, were reduced to the status of small provincial centres 
(for instance, Weimar). A vivid manifestation of the national 
unification of Germany was the rapid growth of Berlin, when this 
city left all other towns far behind and became the country’s 
largest city. 

^.V OVTLISE OP GERMANY'S DEVELOEMENT 

Germany entered upon the path of capitalist development later than England 
and France. I'he left-overs of feudalism were stronger there than in the mtter 
countries. Serfdom was abolished in Germany as late as in the middle of the 
19th century. The landed nobility, however, managed to retain their lands and 
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iheir pulitical influence and certain left-overs of the peasants’ dependence on 
landlords still held strong. 

[n 1871 the political unification of Germany was completed and the German 
Hmpirc was founded. 

The abolition of serfdom and the unification of Germany did much to pave 
the way for the development of German capitalism. Germany's victory over 
France in the war of 1S70-—1H71 was a strong impetus for tlie further develop¬ 
ment of German capitalism. Having crushed France, Germany deprived it of 
Alsace as well as uf northeaslern Lc)rrainc, which is rich in iron ore, and made 
France pay an indemnity amounting to five billion francs. 

Since then Germany rapidly grew into a first rank industrial power. The 
construction of railways forged ahead; coal mining, metallurgy, machine building, 
electrical and chemical industries developed. Germany built its navy and its 
mercantile marine and became a mighty sea power. Monopolies grew fast. 

In the 1880’ies Germany entered upon tlie path ot colonial expansion. It 
seized vast terriU^ries in Africa (Cameroon, Togo, Soutli-West Africa, Tanganyika), 
a part of New Guinea, Tsinglao on the Chinese coast, and many small islands 
in the Pacific. 

In the beginning of the 20tli century Germany was second only to the 
U.S.A. as regards its industrial potential and was the most aggressive impe¬ 
rialist power. German imperialists aimed at new expansions and feverishly 
armed themselves both on land and on sea. 

World War I, wliose principal initiator was Germany, terminated in its 
defeat. The Great October Socialist Revolution exercised a tremendous influence 
«)n German soldiers and workers. The monarchy was overthrown (November, 
11M8). A revolution broke out. However, it was a bourgeois revolution. Social- 
democratic leaders in collaboration with the reactionary militarists consolidated 
the power of the bourgeoisie. 

By the Versaille treaty (1919) Germany lost a considerable part of its terri¬ 
tory, Poland got back a part of the territories it had been deprived of earlier. 
Alsace and Lorraine were returned to France. Germany was deprived of aU its 
colonies, all of which were transferred to lingland, France, Belgium and Japan 
according to the mandates of the League of Nations. 

Besides that the Versaille treaty obliged Germany to compensate for the 
damages caused to the allied countries by the war. Germany was forbidden to 
keep an army exceeding 109,000 men and introduce universal military service. 
War production was to be restricted; neither aircraft, nor submarines were to be 
built and in the Rhine frontier belt no troops were to be kept and no fortifica¬ 
tions erected. 

German militarism was not extirpated^ however. The General Staff — the 
basis of the military organisation—remained. The capitalist monopolies fur from 
being abolished, became more powerful than ever before. Huge new corpo¬ 
rations were founded such as the •Stahlwerkc* and the “Farbenindustrie* L 
The capitalists managed to re-equip and extend the industry by intensifying the 
exploitation uf workers. Substantial help was rendered by the victor-powers 
themselves, especially by the U.S.A. who had granted big loans to Germany. 
By supporting the German bourgeoisie with loans they strengthened German 
capitalism, whose very existence was threatened by an upheaval of revolutionary 
movement, and impelled Germany to wage a war on the Soviet Union. 

Big industrialists and bankers played a very important rdle in the rehabili- 
lation of the German war machine as well as in the preparations for a new war. 
They did everything in their power to escape from fulfilling the terms of the 
Versaille treaty and managed to preserve the personnel of the war industries. 
They also took measures to provide for Ihc rapid gearing of machine-building 
and chemical industries to war production. Under the disguise of •civil” avia¬ 
lion nicy developed new designs of fighter planes, established branches of war 


* The former is an enormous concern of iron and steel industry, the latter, 
Jhat of chemical industries. 
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industry in other cnuiitries such us Sweden and Switzerland. Having extended 
the enterprises and niodernized the equipment, the German bourgeoisie proved 
unable, however, to sufficiently extend the exports or secure the marketing of 
sizable amounts of goods at home. Industry worked permanently far below capa¬ 
city; mass unemployment was chronic. 

.\t the very first impact of the world crisis German industry began to 
r.ipidly curtail production. The number of the unemployed climbed to 8,000,0'10 in 
'932. Tire condition of the toiling masses deteriorated rapidly. The class struggle 
!)ecame more acute. At the elections to the Keichstag in November 1932 tlie 
(.iommunist Party won C,000,0ixi votes. A revolutionary crisis wms impending. It 
was then that the German bourgeoisie marshalled the fascists to power in order 
M suppress tlu' organisations of tlie working class and to strengthen its own 
domination. 

Since the year 1033 fascist dictatorship of the most reactio¬ 
nary and rapacious type was estitblislied in Germany. The 
fascists mobilized all their manpoveer and material resources 
aiming to wage aggressive wars for the purpose of enslaving 
and robbing other peoples. 

Tlie war begun l\v German fa.scists brougiit the country tu 
disaster (sec above). The will of the Allied Powers pertaining to 
the future of Gernnitiy is expressed in the decision of the Crimea 
conference of the leaders of tlie three great powers (the l l.S.S.R., 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain) in tlic following words: 

“Our inflexible aim in this war is to eliminate German mili¬ 
tarism and fascism as well as to secure a guarantee tliat Germany 
will never ttgain be able to threaten tlie world peace. We are 
firmly determined to disarm and to disband all German armed 
forces, to banish once for all the German General Staff that has 
repeatedly enhanced the resurrection of German militarism, to 
confiscate or to destroy all the materiel of the German army, to 
abolish or to take under control all Gorman industry that could 
be used for war production: to subject all the war criminals to 
a just and early punishment as well as to make tlic Germans 
compensate in kind for the damages they have inflicted; to 
extirpate the Nazi Party as well as its laws, organisations and 
institutions... It is not our aim, however to e.xtcrmiiiate the 
German people. Only when the German fascism is rooted out 
will the German people be able to hope for a decent life and 
for an honourable position in the commonwealth of nations." 

Tliese principles were further developed in the decisions of 
the Berlin (Potsdam) conference. At this conference resolutions 
were adopted aimed at the complete liquidation of Germany’s 
war industry and a general reorganisation of German economy. 
Monopolist corporations are to be abolished. In reorganising 
Germany’s economy the main stress is to be laid on the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture and civilian industries. 

The decisions of the Crimea and Berlin conferences, however, 
were put into effect only in the Soviet zone of occupation. Far 
reaching reforms that undermine the very foundation of reaction 
and militarism have been carried out there. They are as follows: 
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an agrarian reform that has done away witli landlord ownership, 
liquidation of monopolies, democratization of the administration 
and a policy of resolute eradication of the remnants of fascism. 
A considerable part of industry has been nationalized. The nation¬ 
alized (publicly-owned) enterprises lead in the work of restora¬ 
tion and further development of industry. The planning of public 
economy has been introduced. The rehabilitation and further 
development of production for peaceful purposes is being success¬ 
fully carried out thanks to the reorganization of the economic 
and political life in the Soviet zone of occupation along demo¬ 
cratic lines. Unemployment has been eliminated. All this resulted 
in tlie growth of German democratic forces headed by the work¬ 
ing class. In 1!MG b'astern Germany witnessed an important event 
in the history of the German workers’ movement; the German 
Communist Party and the majority of the German Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, faithful to the cause of the working class, merged 
into the Socialist Unity Party of Germany. The merging of 
the two parties, carried out on the basis of the Marxist-Leninist 
teaching, has strengthened the positions of the German working 
class. 

Eastern Germany became the basis of a mass popular move¬ 
ment that re.sulted in the proclamation of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Pepublic. 

I'he establishment of the German Democratic Republic is of 
paramount importance for the future of Germany. It brought about 
a new upsurge of the popular movement for the restoration of 
state integrity, for the transformation of the whole of Germany 
into a peaceable democratic state, for the conclusion of the peace 
treaty with Germany and the abolition of the occupational regime. 
The parties that are figliting to achieve these aims have united 
into a national front of democratic Germany. The establishment 
of the German Democratic Republic indicates that English and 
American imperialists have failed in their attempts to restore 
:iggressive Germany and make it a tool for tlieir criminal schemes. 

The generous decision of the Soviet Government to cut dowm 
the volume of reparations due to the Soviet Union is a vivid 
manifestation of the peace-loving and disinterested policy of the 
Soviet Union towards Germany. 

The German fascist aggressors have caused enormous damage 
to the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government demanded from 
Germany an idemnity amounting to 10 billion dollars, which 
makes less than one tenth of all the direct losses caused by the 
aggressors. The sum was to be paid off not only by the eastern 
zone, but partly also by the western zones. Eastern Germany has 
been fulfilling its obligations unerringly, whereas the occupational 
authorities of the western zones have frustrated the payment of 
idemnities to the Soviet Union. In the year 1950 at the request 
of the government of the German Democratic Republic the Soviet 



Government agreed to cut the remaining sum of idemnities 
(6,342 million dollars) by 50 per cent. Besides that 23 industrial 
enterprises that had been taken over by the Soviet Union as 
part of the reparations were transferred to the German people as 
public property. These generous acts on the part of the Soviet 
Government have facilitated the task of further developing the 
public economy of the German Democratic Republic. 

Being supported by the Soviet Union and the People’s Demo¬ 
cracies and frustrating the plots of the reactionaries at home and 
abroad, the German Deniocratic Republic has achieved great suc¬ 
cesses in the development of its economy and culture and in the 
formation of a democratic state. The I'wo-year Plan (1949—1950) 
has been fulfilled ahead of time and a Fivc- 3 ’ear Plan for tile 
development of public economy is now being carried out. Tile 
well-being of the toiling masses is growing. In autumn 1950 tlie 
(jorman Democratic Republic was admitted to the Council of 
Mutual Economic Assistance on equal terms v, ith other countries. 

The policy of the occupational authorities in the 'icestern 
zones contradicts the decisions of the Crimea and Berlin con¬ 
ferences: reactionary elements find protection tliere, tlie war 
industry and armed forces are being restored, monopolies have 
been preserved, landlord estates remain intact. Having created 
a puppet “West German state” the occupationists of the western 
zones headed by American imperialists have split Germany in 
two and are now hampering the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany. 

Striving to harness the hcavv- industry of Western Europe to 
its aggre.ssive aims, the U.S.A. is taking measures to pool tlie. 
coal and metallurgical industries of Western Germany, France, 
the countries of “Benelux" (Belgium, the Netherlands, Lu.xernburg) 
and Italy. (The plan of this unification is called “The Schuman 
plan” after the name of the French minister, who by forwarding 
the plan has merely carried out the will of American imperia¬ 
lists). 

All these actions are aimed at transforming Western Ger¬ 
many into a war base of American-English imperialism and 
lead to the partitioning of German}^. At the same time the ground 
for the revival of German militarism is being prepared. In Western 
Germany magnates of war industry are rising again, together 
with the reactionary generals and all those elements who have 
precipitated Germany into two world wars and are now aiming 
at revanche, at a new aggressive war. 

Realizing the grave danger of the situation in Germany, the 
government of the German Democratic Republic has addressed the 
governments of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Great Britain and France 
with an appeal to accelerate the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany. It was pointed out in this connection that a peace 
treaty is necessary for the creation of a unified, independent. 
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democratic and peaceable state, for the elimination of the danger 
of reviving German militarism and for securing the possibility of 
peaceful development for the German state. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment backed up tin's appeal and has in its turn addressed the 
governments of the II.S.A., Great Britain and France urging them 
to consider without delay the problem of a peace treaty witii 
Germany. At the same time the Soviet Government offered its 
draft of the main clauses of the peace treaty concerning the 
restoration of the state integrity of Germany, which would secure 
democratic rights for the German people as well as unrestricted 
development of peace economy of Germany. These propositions 
which serve as a new proof of peaceful and generous policy of 
the Soviet Union have aroused profound sympathy in the hearts 
of all staunch partisans of peace throughout the world. 


BC0N031IC S Vlt r/i r 
Indtislry 

General features of the industry. Before World War 11 Ger¬ 
many was a highly developed industrial country with agricul¬ 
ture also playing an important rdle in the country’s economy. 

Turning out over 10 per cent of the world’s industrial produc¬ 
tion Germany ranked second among the capitalist countries as 
concerns the volume of industrial output. 

The leading industry in Germany was the industry of the 
means of production sucli as the mining of coal and brown coal, 
metallurgy, metal working, machine building as well as electrical 
and chemical industries. In the hands of fascists, however, this 
industry was rather an industry of destruction than that of the 
means of production. Various branches of light industries v.ere 
developed and among them the sewing, paper and food industries. 
In leading industries large enterprises with a high technical 
standard prevailed. 

Prior to World War II the domination of capitalist monopolies 
in Germany reached its climax. In Germany were the biggest 
industrial corporations of the capitalist world such as the “Far- 
benindu-stric” (a dye-producing company uniting a great part of 
Germany’s chemiciil industry) and the •‘Stahlwerke" (Krupp’s 
concern of metallurgy and war industry). Krupp’s concern founded 
in 1812 has played an important rdle in the development of 
German militarism. 

As may be seen from the above, industries in eastern Germany 
and in the western zones embarked upon altogether different 
paths of development after World War II. The war industry was 
not abolished in the western zones. Enterprises are often restored to 
their former owners who become a tool in the hands of Ameri- 
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can-English imperialists. Civilian industries are in astute of depres¬ 
sion. In Eastern Germany war industry has been liquidated; 
civilian industries, in which public (nationalized) enterprises 
play the principal role, are developing according to the plan. 
A new attitude to labour is being created: workers consider them¬ 
selves the owners of enterprises, labour emulation is developing. 

Fuel and power resources. Coal and brown coal account for 
more than 90 per cent of all the power produced in Germany. 
Coal output amounted to 186,000,000 tons in 1938, and to 130,000,000 
tons in 1950. The Rhur yields 80 per cent of the whole German 
output. Hence a considerable amount of coal and coke is exported. 
The mining of brown coal provides Germany with a low-grade, 
yet cheap, fuel. A great number of pow'er stations work on brown 
coal. While coal is almost exclusively mined in the western zones 
(the Rhur and the Saar), a great part of brown coal is mined in 
Eastern Germany, the output having exceeded 130,000,000 tons in 
1950 and the target figure for 19,5.5 being 225,000,000 tons. In 1950 
over a million tons of mineral oil was e.xtracted in Western Ger¬ 
many. In Southern Germany wMter power is utilized. 

Metal and machine-building industries. The output of steel 
amounted to 22,000,000 tons in 1938 and to 15,000,000 tons in 
1950, the Rhur accounting for 70 per cent of the steel produ¬ 
ced. As Eastern Germany (within its present boundaries) for¬ 
merly had but a poorly developed metallurgy, the extension of 
the existing metallurgical plants as well as construction of new 
ones is one of the basic tasks that are being realized by the 
German Democratic Republic in the sphere of industry. In Eastern 
Germany steel smelting amounted to 1,000,(X)0 tons in 1950. The 
target figure for 1955 is set at 3,0tX),0(X) tons. A new metallur¬ 
gical combine “Ost" on the river Oder (near the town of Filrsten- 
borg) is under construction, a part of it is already put in opera¬ 
tion. The ore for the plant comes from the IJ.S.S.R., the coal — 
from Poland. 

The German machine-building industry is producing a great 
variety of machinery and equipment, beginning with machines for 
tlie mining industry and metallurgy and up to delicate precision 
instruments. Electrical industry is particularly well developed. 

The most important district and centres of machine-building 
are: the Rhur where production of heavy machinery and in parti¬ 
cular of lieavy armaments is concentrated; Berlin with a variety 
of machine-building and especially of electrical industries; Saxony 
and Thfiringia where textile and polygraphic (Leipzig) machine- 
building is particularly developed, as well as production of dif¬ 
ferent tools and instruments. Shipbuilding is developed in Ham¬ 
burg, Kiel and other seaports. 

Chemical industry. The basic raw materials for German che¬ 
mical industry are potash, coal and brown coal. Of great impor¬ 
tance are. the b 3 '-products of coking. The most important branches 
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or German chemical industry are those that produce dyes, nitrogen 
(from air), nitric and potash fertilizers, synthetic benzine, synthetic 
rubber and artificial fibre. 

The principal areas of chemical industry are the following: 
1) Rhine-Westphalia witli its production based on coal and brown 
coal; 2) Rhineland {Western Oermany) with its largest centres of 
Ludwigshafen and Frankfort-on-Main; 3) Eastern Germany with 
its production based on brown coal and potash and with its cent¬ 
res of Merseburg and Berlin. 

Light industry. In the light industry textile industries 
(cotton, woollen, artificial silk and linen) stand out. Saxony- 
Thttringia in Eastern Germany is the most important textile 
region. A number of big textile centres are situated in Rhine- 
Westphalia. Besides, considerable centres of textile manufacture 
are scattered over many regions. Leipzig and Berlin are especially 
renowned for their publi.shing and printing houses. 


Affrieulture 

Social and historical conditions of agricultural development. 

Agriculture in Western and Eastern Germany developed along 
different lines. 

Eastern Gerjnany has long been an agricultural region 
with big landownership based on serfdom. With the abolition of 
serfdom landlords tried to seize as much as possible of the pea¬ 
sants’ land and then began to adopt gradually the capitalist meth¬ 
ods of running their estates, with the dependence of peasants on 
landlords still maintained. Lenin called this type of capitalist 
agrarian development the Prussian way of development. 
He says: "... medieval relations in landownership are not abo¬ 
lished at once, but they gradually adapt themselves to capitalism 
which for that reason retains its semi-feudal features for a long 
time. The Prussian landlord ownership was not crushed by the 
bourgeois revolution, it survived and became the base of the 
Junkers’ economy that was capitalist in its essence, but had pre¬ 
served certain forms of dependence of the peasantry on the land¬ 
lords...” Landed nobility (Junkers) is one of the main bulwarks of 
reaction and militarism in Germany. 

That is why the agrarian reform that has been carried out in 
Eastern Germany is of such great importance. It has abolished 
landlord ownership where it was the strongest. Landlord estates with 
an area exceeding 100 hectares as well as all the land property 
of the fascist and war criminals have been confiscated. Over 
2,400,000 hectares of confiscated lands together with farm structu¬ 
res, agricultural implements and cattle have been distributed 
among landless and land-hungry peasants, agricultural workers 
and resettlers. At the same time cooperation of small holdings 
is taking place, peasants’ mutual-aid societies are formed, that. 

® H, A. Bnrsep 



Fig. 16. The agricultural regions of Germany, 

7, 2 —regions of considerable prevalence of animal husbandry: / — Intensive animat husbandry 
CO nbined with growing fodder crops, 2 — alpine cattle farming; 3 , 4 , 6 ^ regions where crop 
farming plays an important rOle alongside with animal husbandry: 3 — principal rye and potaloe 
regions, V-principal wheat, barley and sugar-beet regions, 5- regions where various crops are 
grown: d—regions with vine-, fruit and tobacco-growing playing an important.rdle alongside 
with crop farming and animal husbandry. 








































































































help labouring peasants to introduce mechanized land cultivation, 
to improve the breed of their cattle and to procure artificial 
fertilizers. Many machine-hiring dep6ts are operating. An impor¬ 
tant r61e in the agriculture of the eastern zone is also played by 
the state farms. The productivity of agriculture in Eastern Germany 
is increasing alongside with the improvement of the well-being 
of labouring peasants, which is all the more important in view of 
the fact that peasants of the kulak type still own a considerable 
part of the land, a great amount of agricultural machinery and 
cattle. Cooperation and consolidation of the economies of the 
labouring peasantry is a mighty factor mobilizing them for the 
struggle against the kulaks. 

In other regions of Germany there is a great variety of forms 
of landownersliip. Alongside with landlord estates farms of the 
kulak type are prominent (the latter play an especially impor¬ 
tant role in Bavaria). The majority of peasants own small plots, 
often scattered in small patches (parcels) in a cross-striated order. 
These land-hungry semi-proletarians are unable to make 
a living on their small holdings and are forced to seek non-agri- 
cultural means of subsistence. Such “landowners" are a source 
of cheap man-power for factory owners. Small and tiny holdings 
of this type are particularly characteristic of southwestern Rhine¬ 
land. 

Cows are extensively used as draught animals by small land- 
owners in Southern Germany. In the western zones the estates of 
big landlords remain intact and nothing is being done to help 
small landowners. 

Specialisation of agriculture. Animal husbandry (cattle 
and pig breeding) is prevailing in German agriculture, though it 
is not so prominent as in England. Intensive animal husbandry is 
mostly developed in Northwestern Germany, near the North Sea. 
Dairy farming of the Alpine type is developed on the mountain¬ 
side pastures of Bavaria. 

Of field crops rye, oats, potatoes, being less exacting as 
to climate and soil, prevail in Northeastern Germany. Wheat is 
mainly grown in Central Germany and in the valleys of Southern 
Germany. The most important technical crop is sugar beet. 

In Southwestern Germany, in the valleys of the Rhine and its 
tributaries vine-and tobacco-growing as well as fruit-gardening are 
developed. 


Transport 

The development of German communications has been influen¬ 
ced by the following factors: 1) the central position of Germany 
in Europe which caused many international routes to pass through 
it; 2) the remoteness of the greater part of its territory from the 
sea and the prevalence of land boundaries over sea boundaries: 
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3) highly developed niinitig industry and metallurgy, with the 
principal coalfields lying remote from the sea and isolated from 
the main sources of metal ore. 

If all tliese factors be considered, it will be easy to understand 
the immense rdle the construction of railways and inland wa¬ 
terways played in the development of Qerman economy. Ger¬ 
many stood first among the countries of Western Europe as regards 
rail haulage and river-borne haulage. The main railway junctions 
are Berlin, Leipzig, Hamburg and Cologne. The Rhur basin itself 
is a huge transport centre. As concerns freight haulage the Rhine 
stands first among the rivers of Western Europe. The policy of 
partitioning Germany that is being carried on by tlie occupying 
powers in the western zones has brought about a nearly complete 
rupture of communications between Eastern and Western Germany. 

Hamburg and Bremen, the largest Germany’s ports on the 
Morth Sea, handled the overwhelming part of the country’s sea- 
trade turnover. At the present time their freight turnover has fal¬ 
len low due to the misrule of the occupationists and their iso¬ 
lation from Eastern Germany. As a result of the defeat in the last 
war Germany lias lost all its navy and nearly all its mercantile 
marine. 

The Kiel Canal (98 kms long) that makes a short cut between 
the North and Baltic Seas was built by the German government 
mainly for strategic purposes: to transport the navy and war cargo 
by the shortest way without having to pass through the straits 
controlled by foreign powers. The canal is of great importance 
for international navigation as well, being the main outlet from 
the Baltic Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. 

While preparing for the last war the fascists started an exten¬ 
sive construction of straight and wide automobile roads (Autostra- 
den) adapted for mass traffic and great speeds. These roads were 
chiefly intended for strategic purposes: to carry armies to the 
boundaries of the country. 

Din Sion8 OF OEHMAyy 

The regional division of present-day Germany has been made 
complicated by the splitting of the country in two. This split 
should be considered as temporary, for the unity of Germany is 
to be restored on the basis of its democratization and demilitariza¬ 
tion. At present, however, one should take into consideration 
the existence of a sharply drawn line separating the eastern zone, 
where the government of the German Democratic Republic wields 
authority and where the policy of genuine democratic transforma¬ 
tion and demilitarization is being carried on, from the western 
zones, where imperialist occupationists rule and where they fol^ 
low the reactionary policy aimed at the transformation of Western 
Germany into a bridgehead of Am erica n-English imperialism. 
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Iteffions «/ Eastern Oermany 


The zone consists of five Lands:' Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, 
Saxony-Anhalt, Thflringia and Berlin, tiie capital of Germany. 
Berlin is the seat of the central organs of tlie German Democra¬ 
tic Republic: the People’s Chamber, convened through democratic 
elections, the president and the government of the republic. The 
Soviet Government transferred the execution of the administrative 
functions that had formerly been fulfilled by the Soviet Military 
Administration to tlie government of the German Democratic Repu¬ 
blic. 'I'he Soviet Control Commission has been set up, instead, 
whose task is to see to the fulfilment of the Potsdam and other 
joint decisions of the four powers as regards Germany. 

The Lands are self-governed. In every Land there is a Landtag 
(an assembly of representatives convened through democratic elec¬ 
tions), and a government resposible to it. The Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany (SUPG) is the leading force in the political 
life in Eastern German)'. 

From the economic standpoint the eastern zone should be 
divided into two regions: the northeastern, comprising Mecklen¬ 
burg and Brandenburg together with Berlin, and the Saxony-Thfl- 
ringian (or the central eastern) composed of the three remaining 
Lands. 

The northeastern region. This part of Germany has long been 
remote from the most important centres of economic life of 
Western Europe. As to its economic development it lagged be¬ 
hind the Rhine provinces in Western Germany. Up to the middle 
of the 19th century extensive agriculture prevailed there. It is 
only with the abolition of serfdom and the construction of 
railways that a more intensive development of this region began. 
Landlords who aimed at marketing their produce took to animal 
husbandry combined with grass growing. Thus the industrial work¬ 
ing of agricultural produce was started. Now this region follows 
a new line of development. There are no landlords, holdings of 
labouring peasants prevail, peasants cooperate for mutual assistance 
and successfully increase the productivity of their farms. On the 
former landlord estates in Mecklenburg, where big landlords were 
particularly strong, many resettlers have been given land and 
accomodation, new settlements have been built and extensive 
construction of industrial enterprises was started. The agriculture 
of Northeastern Germany is of a mixed type, for alongside with 
developed cattle- and pig breeding, cereals and potatoes are grown. 
This is Germany’s main rye- and potato-growing region. 


* In 1952 the territory ot the German Democratic Republic was admini¬ 
stratively divided Into 14 regions, not to count Berlin. The new administrative 
division facilitates the task m drawing the toiling people into the work of the 
organs of self-government. 
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Ainuiig tlie towns of the region Berlin stands out. It is the 
capital of Germany and its biggest economic centre. 

Berlin is situated on a small river — the Spree. Off the western 
outskirts of the city this river joins another river named Havel, 
w'hich is a tributary of the Elbe. The Spree and the Havel have 
been deepened, locks have been built on them and some canals 
constructed. All this enabled Berlin to become a major river port. 
As a railway junction Berlin dominates the whole of Eastern 
Germany. A number of international routes converge in the 
city. 

Berlin was originally a small capital of one of the second-rate 
German states (Brandenburg). But it was just Brandenburg that served 
as the centre round which the Prussian kingdom rallied and which 
came to be at the head of the German Empire in the year 1871. 
Witli the growth of Prussia followed by the establishment of the 
Gernjan Empire the importance of Berlin became especially pro¬ 
minent. The capital of the empire turned into a huge administra¬ 
tive, financial and communications centre as well as the seat of 
various industries, among which m a c Ii i n e-b u i 1 d i n g a n d e 1 ec- 
trical industry stand out. Berlin was one of Germany’s 
biggest centres of war industry: tanks, airplanes, artillery, firearms 
and sliells were produced tliere. 

On the other hand, many workers are engaged in industries pro¬ 
ducing consumer goods. Particularly many of them are employed in the 
sewing industry. In Berlin these industries are represented by a great 
number of small enterprises. 

The political aspect of Berlin was characterized, on the one hand, 
by the concentration of reactionary militarists and the financial 
bourgeoisie, wdio, however, were not extirpated in the western 
(.American, British and French) zones of Berlin; on the other hand, 
the city has always been and remains a place of the greatest con¬ 
centration of industrial workers. Before the fascist coup d’e'tat 
Berlin had always brought the Communist Party a high percentage 
of votes at the elections to the Reichstag. Even at the elections of 
1933, when the fascist terror swept the country, Berlin brought the 
Communist Party over 30 per cent of all the votes. It is bn the 
Berlin workers’ initiative that the Socialist Unity Party of Ger¬ 
many was established. 

After fascist Germany had surrendered Berlin was made the 
seat of the Allied Control Council according to the decision of 
tlie four great powers, the U. S. S. R., the IJ, S, A., Great Britain and 
France. Taken by the Soviet Army on May 2, 1945 and situated 
in the Soviet zone of occupation, Berlin was divided into four 
sectors. Out of 20 city districts the Soviet sector covers 8 in the 
eastern part of the cit}', the American sector 7 in the southwest¬ 
ern part, the British sector occupies the western part consisting 
of 3 districts and the French sector, the northwestern, consisting 
of 2 districts. 
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Later on, the aggressive policy of the western powers led to 
the cessation of the work of the Control Council and to the 
splitting of Berlin in two. In the eastern sector a democratic magis¬ 
tracy of Berlin is functioning which was elected by the toiling 
population of all the sectors, while in the western zones the occupa¬ 
tional authorities arbitrarily formed a separate reactionary magistracy. 

Potsdam, a suburb of Berlin, is a former residence of the 
Prussian kings. It is here that the conference of the leaders of the 
tliree powers, the U.S.S.R., the IJ.S.A., Great Britain, took place 
in 1945. 

In the southern part of Brandenburg lies the Lower Lusitian 
coalfield which yields much brown coal. A number of powersta- 
tions are run on the coal mined there. 

East of Brandenburg the biggest construction project of the 
German Democratic Republic, the metallurgical combine Ost, is 
under way. 

The Saxony-Thuringlan (central eastern) region. I his region 
is located in the zone of the Central German Mountains, the Ore 
Mountains (Erzgebirge) and the ThOringian Forest, and covers, 
l)esides, an adjoining part of the North German plain noted for its 
fertility. The natural conditions as well as the economic pattern 
of this region present a highly variegated picture. 

in the south, in the Lands of Saxony'inA Thuringia, 
many’s principal textile region is located. This is one of the 
country’s oldest industrial regions that has long been densely 
populated by industrial workers. The textile centre is Chemnitz. 
In the latter as well as in a great number of towns surrounding it, 
there is a multitude of both spinning and weaving mills, knitted- 
goods factories and plants producing textile machinery. 

Leipzig is an important railway junction as well as an indust¬ 
rial and trade centre. Leipzig is especially famous for its publishing 
and printing houses as well as for its international fairs that take place 
there every year. The university of Leipzig in one of the oldest German 
universities. Dresden, which was formerly the principal town of 
Saxony, is reputed for its museums and ancient monuments. The 
city was badly damaged during the war and is still largely 
ruined. 

In Thflringia there are many small industrial centres with a 
variety of industries employing highly qualified labour. Such is, 
for instance, the production of optical instruments in Jena. 

The town of Weimar is associated in the history of literature 
and music with the life and activity of such great poets and com¬ 
posers as Goethe, Schiller, Bach and Liszt. 

In the northern part of the region (Land of Saxony- 
Anhalt) well developed agriculture is combined with diversified 
industry. This is the main sugar-beet and wheat-growing region of 
Germany with highly developed pig breeding based on the waste 
products of the sugar industry. 
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The mining of brown coal, potash and rock salt leads in the 
industry of the region as well as the chemical industry based on 
these minerals. Here, too, lies the principal area of production of 
chemical fertilizers and of benzine from coal. Merseburg is the 
centre of chemical industry. In its vicinity there are the “Leina- 
werke” plants that ranked among the world’s greatest chemical 
plants before Germany’s defeat. Not far away lies the principal 
town of Land Saxony-Anhalt, Halle, which is a big railway junc¬ 
tion and a centre of variegated industry. The pyrites of Mansfeld 
at the eastern foothills of tlie Harz serve as a base for a considerable 
non-ferrous industry as well as for the production of sulphuric acid. 
Magdeburg on the Elbe is the centre of sugar industry and of 
plants producing agricultural machinery. Brown coal serves as fuel 
for power stations. 

lief/ions of Western Gerntani/ 

The northwestern region (the British zone). Tiie peculiar 
feature of this region lies in its transport significance, the region 
being the gateway to the ocean for sea-faring vessels penetrat¬ 
ing deep into tlie country through the estuaries of the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. The river craft penetrates further into the conti¬ 
nent. Of international importance is the Kiel Canal cutting through 
the bottleneck of Jutland. Railways from all parts of the country 
converge at Hamburg and Bremen,' whicli are ports on the 
North Sea. 

Before World War II almost the entire German ocean-carried 
trade was concentrated in Hamburg and Bremen. Both towns are 
at the same time big industrial centres, Hamburg is the second 
largest town in Germany as to population and one of the greatest 
workers’ centres of the country. 

The development of industry in these towns was first and 
foremost promoted by servicing navigation (shipbuilding, pro¬ 
duction of ship machinery and rigging) as well as by deliveries of 
imported raw materials that were partly worked right there, thus 
giving rise to grist-mill, oil-refining, rubber and chemical indust¬ 
ries. 'I he industry of these towns is in a state of depression. 

Germany’s main naval bases (Kiel. Cuxhaven, WUhelmshaven) 
were located in the north-west of the country. 

Some distance inland the city of Hannover is situated, which 
is a large industrial and communications centre. 

Animal husbandry such as pig breeding and cattle-rearing is 
predominating in the economy of the areas outside seaports and 
big industrial towns. 


^ Bremen is a separate American occupation sector inside the British zone. 
A steady flow of supplies for the American occupation forces passes through 
the port. 
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The Rhine-Westphalian region (or the Rhur) (the British zone)- 
The Rhine-Westplialian region is the principal area of Germany’s 
coal, metal and war industries. It is the centre of German mono¬ 
polies of heavy industry and of specialized branches of war industry 
as well as the area of the greatest concentration of industrial workers. 

The industrial core of Rhine-Westphalia is tlie l^httr basin, 
whose coal accounts for the growth of metallurgy. The greater 
part of the iron ore this industry needs is imported. The ore comes 
mainly from Sweden and France. To meet the needs of tlie Rhur 
mining industry and metallurgy heavy machine building arose. 
During tlie two world wars the Rhur produced tremendous amounts 
of armaments, the heavy armaments, such as artillery and armour 
predominating. There are also many chemical works of great 
military significance. 

The Rhur basin is located on the right bank of the Rhine. 
Industrial towns there adjoin each other without any appreciable 
intervals over an area stretching for 60 kms from east to west and for 
.10 kms from north to south. The principal towns are Essen with 
Krupp's immense works, Duisburg, Dortmund, and somewhat to 
the south, DUsseldorf. The transport connections of the Rhur run 
along the Rhine, whose outlet to the sea is in the Netherlands, 
along the Dortmund — Flk canal tiiat has an outlet to the North 
Sea within the boundaries of Germany, and over the railways. The 
density of the railway network within the Rhur is exceedingly 
great. The main transport junction of the Rhur basin is Dtiisbiwg, 
a port at the confluence of the Rhur and the Rhine rivers. The 
freight turnover of the Rhur is immense, the out-going freight being 
coal, coke, iron, steel, machinery and chemical fertilizers; the 
in-going — ore, scrap iron, wood, cement and food. 

The other parts of the Rhine-Westphalian region are not so tho¬ 
roughly industrialized and the variety of industries is greater there. 

To the south of the Rhur, in the valley of the Wupper, there 
is the town of Wuppertal, a big textile centre, producing cotton, silk, 
woollen and semi-woollen fabrics, ribbon, lace, etc. In the vicinity 
there are several centres of small metal-working enterprises, 
the most important being Solingen known for the production of 
cutlery, tools and all kinds of ironmongery (hooks, needles, etc.). 
The manufacture arose from the handicraft industries of the Middle 
Ages. Alongside with tlie factory production, distribution of work 
to be done at home (home industry) is still practised. 

On the left bank of the Rhine the town of Cologne is situa¬ 
ted, which is one of the most ancient towns on the Rhine. It is 
an important railway junction and a river port. There arc big 
engineering and chemical works in the town. In its vicinity brown 
coal is mined and some big power stations are located. 

The problem of the Rhur is one of the main problems 
of Germany’s disarmament and of remodelling its economy along 
the lines of peaceful development. The Soviet Government has 
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repeatedly declared that the Rhur witli its mighty industry 
which is of paramount military and general economic importance 
must not be controlled by only one or two powers. Proceeding 
from the decisions of the Berlin (Potsdam) conference, the Soviet 
Government proposed tliat a four-power control (the joint control 
effected by the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., England and France) be 
established. The former magnates of the Rhur that constituted the 
main bulwark of the fascist regime are to be removed and the 
Rhur industry be handed over to the German people to be directed 
by its democratic organisations, tlie Ruhr being regarded as an 
inalienable part of the whole of Germany. 

Disregarding the Potsdam agreement the U.S.A. and Britain 
have, instead, established a system of control over the Rhur in 
which sucli countries as Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
participate, whereas the Soviet Union does not. Such an “interna¬ 
tional” control serves only to screen off the complete sway of the 
.\inerican monopolies in the Rhur and actually isolates the latter 
from the rest of Germany. The rehabilitation of the Rhur’s war 
industry is n(jw taking place. .All this demonstrates clearly that 
the American and English imperialists are striving to harness the 
Rhur to their aggressive aims, which at the same time facilitates 
the resurrection of the industrial base of German imperialism. 

The southwestern region. The region is partly in the .American 
and partly in the French zones of occupation. Of great importance for 
the development of the region was its location on the Rhine trade 
route, which promoted the growth of population as well as the 
spreading of handicrafts, and facilitated deliveries of raw materials 
and marketing of produce. The warm climate and the fertile soil 
in the valleys of the Rhine and its tributaries (tlie Main, the Mosel 
and the Neckar) are favourable to agriculture. Acute land short¬ 
age forced part of the rural population to seek employment in 
industry. The industry of the region is rather variegated. It work¬ 
ed almost entirely on the raw materials brought from outside and 
Oil semi-finislied products, as there were practically no local sources 
of raw materials. Highly diversified machine-building, includ¬ 
ing the production of motor cars and electrical equipment, 
production of dyes and manufacture of textiles are the main 
branches of industry. I'lie principal industrial centres of the 
region are Prankfort-on-Main. Mannheim together with Ludwigs- 
hiifen (a twin town on either bank of the Rhine which is also an 
important communications centre) and Stuttgart. Scattered over 
villages and small towns are domestic industries such as manu¬ 
facture of watches in Schwarzwald. 

In agriculture intensive branches are prominent such as vine¬ 
growing, wine-distilling, fruit-and vegetable gardening and tobacco 
growing. 

The Saar region stands in sharp contrast to the rest of the 
south-west. It is the region of coal mining and metallurgy. It ranks 
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Fig* 17, Map of llie Rliur F3asin. 

Circlfis lndicat« ilie principal industrial centres. The scale of circles approximately corresponds 
to tlio number of hands employed (data of the prewar period!. 

second in Germany in respect of coal output as well as of the output of 
pig-iron and steel. The industry arose on the local coal and on the iron 
ore of Lorraine. The industriarcentre of the district is Saarbrilcketi. 

The French occupational authorities that rule in the Saar region 
have by a unilateral action separated the Saar region from the 
rest of Germany by establisliing a customs barrier and included 
the region into the customs area of France. 

Bavaria (the American zone). The greater part of Bavaria is a 
comparatively backward agricultural area. Dairy farming on the 
mountainside pastures prevails. Crop farming is developed mostly 
in the valleys of the Danube and the Main. Owners of the kulak 
type (“Grofibauern”) dominate in the Bavarian countryside. 

Industry is less developed than in the soutii-west. 

Just as'in the south-west industry works mostly on raw mate¬ 
rials brought from outside. The main industrial centre of northern 
Bavaria is Nilrnberg. Munich (MOnchen) — Bavaria’s principal town— 
is situated in southern Bavaria. It is a big centre of engine-building 
and beer-brewing. The Bavarian industry uses the energy supplied 
by the power stations built on the Alpine rivers. 
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CAPITALIST OOIOTMES 


GREAT BRirAlN 

Divisions and area. The British Isles lie off the northwestern 
coast of Europe, between latitudes 5(E N and 61° N; they comprise 
two large islands — Great Britain and Ireland — and a multitude 
of small ones (the Orkney and the Shetland Isles, the Hebrides, 
etc.). The island of Great' Britain, together with the neighbouring 
minor islands and the northeastern part of Ireland, constitute the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland (in com¬ 
mon usage this official appellation is dropped, and the country 
is called just Great Britain). The divisions of the United King¬ 
dom are as follows: 

1) England (the southern and middle part of the island of 
Great Britaiji) is the principal part of the whole state. Here Z,o//- 
4 /o„_the capital of Great Britain —is situated. Very often the 



18. Divisions of Great Britain. 
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denomination “England” is used to signify the whole of Great 
Britain. 

2) Wales (a mountainous peninsula in the west). The aborigi¬ 
nes of Wales (Celts) still preserve, to some extent, their national 
selfhood, though, as regards political status, Wales is one whole 
with England, and does not enjoy any form of self-administration, 

3) Scotland (the northern part of the island). The aborigines of 
Scotland, as well as those of Wales, are Celts. In the past Scot¬ 
land used to be an independent state. It still retains a few scraps 
of its former autonomy. The historical capital of the country is 
Edinburgh. 

4) Northern Ireland, inhabited by the Irish (indigenous to 
these parts) and settlers from England and Scotland, enters the 
United Kingdom as an autonomous region with a parliament of its 
own. The principal town is Belfast. 

The total area of the United Kingdom is 244,000 sq. kms with 
a population of 50 million. The state system is that of a parlia¬ 
mentary monarchy. 

Great Britain holds supremacy over the British Empire, the 
largest colonial power of the world (see “British Empire”). 

PirrSICAL F1CA Tl ltFS 

Geographical Position. Great Britain is separated from the 
European continent by the North Sea and the English Channel, 
the narrower part of which is called the Strait of Dover. The 
southeastern part of England lies quite close to the continent, the 
Strait of Dozier in its narrowest part being but 33 kms wide. It 
confronts the advanced capitalist countries of Europe — France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark. Great Britain is 
washed on the western coast by the Atlantic Ocean and by the Irish 
Sea, the latter separating the island of Great Britain from Ireland. 
This coastline is parallel to that of the oversea continent of America. 

The North Sea, together with the English Channel is the arena 
of a most intense sea-trade carried on by the countries of West¬ 
ern Europe. It serves as a kind of immense gateway for ocean¬ 
going vessels; the North Sea is the only outlet to the ocean for 
quite a number of European countries. Moreover, the most impor¬ 
tant of the inland water arteries of Western Europe — the rivers 
Rhine, Elbe, Seine and Schelde — empty into the North Sea and the 
English Channel. TIius Great Britain finds itself in a position 
highly advantageous for the development of sea-trade with both 
Europe and transoceanic countries. 

The peculiarities of England's geographical position liave not always been 
favourable to her development. In the times when America remained unknown 
to the Europeans, and the Mediterranean Sea was the principal scene of 
European trade, the British Isles were nothing but the backwoods of Europe 
pushed out into tlie aquatic wilderness of the Atlantic Ocean. 
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A situation more favourable to England began to shape itself in the period 
of the 12th to 15th centuries in connection with the general waUening oi 
economic life along the coasts of the North and Baltic Seas. At this period the 
region of the English Channel and the North Sea became the crossway or 
trade-routes leading from different parts of Europe — from Venice and Genoa, 
from the ports of the Baltic Sea, from the inland regions of Europe down the 
Rhine, the Seine and the Elbe. London came to the fore as one of the largest 
trade centres of the time. But it is only with the age of geographical disco¬ 
veries (the end of the 15th century and the 16th century) that England s geo¬ 
graphical position became especially advantageous. These discoveries were the 
starting point of the colonial seizures effected by the Europeans in America and 
India; they led to the shifting of the principal international trade routes from 
the inland seas (the Hallic and the Mediterranean) to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Henceforeward England loinid herself in the very plexus of the sea-routes lead¬ 
ing from Europe l6 America and India. 

Great Britain's insular position gave her one mure important advantage, 
viz. that of being impregnable against attacks (aggression). Being close 
enough to the continenial countries to take active part in their economical and 
political life, Great Britain, at the same time, was, to some measure, detached 
from them. She could participate in the w^ars, which devastated tlic countries 
of the mainland without running the risk of subduing her own territory to 
ravages the wars entail. Not a single war had been waged on Britaiirs territory 
during the whole period of about 9 centuries. 'I his was^ highly beneficial, as 
one may perceive, for the development of Great Britain's industry and trade. 



Eig» 19. Geographical position of Great Britain. 
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The progress of technical means of warfare in the epoch of imperialism is gra¬ 
dually depriving Great Britain of this advantage. As early as in World War I 
Great Britain, in spite of all her navy power, greatly suffered from the operations 
of the German U-boats (submarines). At the same time Britain’s position leaves 
the country defenceless against the enemy’s air-raids. 

Neither are the economical advantages of England's geographical position 
as striking as they formerly were. With the advance of the U.S.A., and, later, 
with the economic development of the U.S.S.R. new iransoceaiiic routes, as 
regards which England docs not occupy a central position, assumed an increas¬ 
ing importance, e. g. the Pacific routes, the Great Northern Sea-way. 

Nevertheless, Great Britain’s position even now retains great economic and 
strategic advantages, tlioiigli they arc far from being as exceptional as they 
used to be. 

Relief, rivers, coastline. At a certain time the British Isles 
formed an integral part of the mainland. They became segregated 
in consequence of the sinking of the land surface. It was already 
in the epoch when man had come into existence that this segre¬ 
gation took place. The very structure of the sea bottom indicated 
that the British Isles were connected with the mainland: the islands 
rise from the sea on the so-called Continental Shelf which appears 
to be a kind of submerged continent projection. The sea around 
the Isles is shallow. The famous Dogger Bank in the North Sea. 
renowned as a rich fishery, is nowhere more than 20 metres deep, 
and this over a very large area. Had the sea-level lowered another 
50 metres, the bottom of the whole southern part of the North 
Sea would have emerged from the water and become land surface, 
linking the British Isles with the continent. 

Lowland Britain. The surface features of southeastern 
England are those of a lowland plain, resembling the plains of 
Northern France. The Lowland consists of younger sedimentary, po¬ 
rous rocks. Across the lowland stretch gently sloping chalk hill-ridges 
(the so-called “Scarplands"). Here the river Thames flows; its length 
is 332 kms. The basin of the Thames occupies a central position 
in southeastern England and is known as the London basin. 

Highland Britain. The North and West of Great Britain 
are mountainous. Here hill massifs of a relatively small altitude 
(seldom above 1000 m) prevail. They include: in Scotland — the 
Highlands of Northern Scotland (the summit of Ben Nevis, 
1343 m, is Great Britain’s highest point) and the less \oiiy South¬ 
ern Uplands: they are divided by a depression called the Cent¬ 
ral Lowlands, or, the Rift Valley. The Pennines stretch down 
North England, almost along its middle. In the West rise the moun¬ 
tains of Wales and Cornwall. On the whole the Highlands do 
not greatly handicap inland communication. They are not lofty and 
are intersected by wide valleys. 

The rivers of Great Britain are not notable for their length, 
but owing to heavy rainfalls they are usually deep. They have 
a slow current, and never freeze up in winter. The river-sources 
on the eastern and western slopes are located close to one another, and 
their watersheds are not high, which facilitates the linking of two 
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river-systems into one by means of canals. Thus the inner regions 
of the island could be easily brought into communication with 
the sea, the more so that their distance from the coast is never 
considerable; there is not a single point in Great Britain which 
is more than 120 kms away from the sea. 

The coastline of Great Britain is deeply indented and irregular. 
The submergence of land surface which segregated the British 
Isles from the mainland caused the formation of peninsulas in 
such outlying regions where the Highlands projected into the sea 
(Cornwall, Wales) and islands that are now scattered in abun¬ 
dance all along the mountainous western coast. On the other hand, 
the coastal fringes of the lowlands sank below the sea-level, and 
the sea waters rushed over them far inland. Thus the lower reaches 
of the river valleys formed gulfs, and now the rivers open into wide 
funnel-shaped mouths which are called estuaries. The most impor¬ 
tant estuaries and gulfs on the east coast of Great Britain are those 
of the Thames and the Htmber, and the Firth of Forth-, while 
on the west coast we have the Bristol Channel and the estuaries 
of the Mersey and the Clyde. 

Tide s, penetrating into gulfs and estuaries, effect a very high 
level of tide-water (for instance, the difference of the water levels 
at high and low tide abreast London is no less than 6 m, while 
in the Bristol Channel it reaches 12 in). That is why at high tide 
even small rivers become navigable for sea vessels in their lower 
reaches, London, situated on the Thames as far as in 64 kms from 
the sea. is a seaport. The abundance of convenient, ice-free har¬ 
bours, and the deep penetration of the sea inland have created 
favourable conditions for the development of navigation in addi¬ 
tion to the advantages of Great Britain’s geographical position. 

Mineral wealth and water power. It was a matter of great 
advantage for the British industry in the beginning of its deve¬ 
lopment that rich deposits of high-grade coal were found coupl¬ 
ed iri the same regions with large deposits of iron ore. But 
the growth of metallurgical industry brought about an increased 
demand for iron ore, while the best ore-beds became gradually 
exhausted. England still commands sizable resources of iron ore, but 
poor ores are prevalent. British industrialists have long ago come 
to the conclusion that it is more convenient for them to import 
a part of the required ore from abroad. 

Coal is the main and, practically, the only power basis of 
British industry. A great quantity of coal, besides, is used for 
domestic purposes. Lastly, coal constitutes an important item of 
British export. The total* figure of coal resources is estimated at 
180 billion tons which is incomparably less than the resources of 
the U.S.A. or the IJ.S.S.R. But the coal resources of Britain 
are concentrated on a comparatively small area (Great Britain holds 
the first place as concerns the amount of coal resources per unit 
of land surface). The coalfields are located in close proximity to the 
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sea, and sometimes on tlie very coast which is of great advan¬ 
tage for its haulage. The greater part of the coal is of high qua¬ 
lity. In many places the coal-seams are exposed, and initially this 
was a factor which facilitated workings and rendered them less 
expensive. But at present the exposed Coal Measures are already 
worked out and shafts have to be sunk much deeper (on the average 
the pits of today are 300—350 m deep, while tliere are pits even 
900 m deep). For the distribution of coal fields see fig. 23. 

Oil in Great Britain is very scarce (small oil fields had been prospected 
and put into exploitation during World War II). At the dawn of (jrcat Britain’s 
industrial development the mechanical power of rivers acquired considerable 
importance, but at the present level of power consumption its significance fur 
lingland is not great. 

The resources of non-ferrous metals are also small. The South-Western 
Peninsula (Cornwall and Devon) was famous in its lime for its “stannaries** or 
tin mines. Today their output is altogether negligible. Of other minerals, salt 
and kaolin (the raw material used in pottery industry) are notable. 

Climate. Westerly winds blowing from over the Atlantic Ocean 
have a determining influence on the climate of Great Britain. 



Fig, 20, An annual rainfall map of the British Isles. 
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Ttiis is a typically maritime climate, conspicuous for its frequent 
rains, cloud-packed skies, continuous fogs and strong winds; the 
close proximity of the Gulf Stream makes the winter extremely 
mild, frosts are an exceptional occurrence; it seldom snows and 
snow covers the ground but for a short time (mountain regions 
excepted); the summer is cool, sunless and rainy. 

These features are particularly cluiracteristic of tlie Western 
coast. 

The Western coast of Scotland has an average temperature in January of 
about 4' (Centigrade, and an average temperature in July of 14 C., the mean 
annual rainfall being 100 ems and in the highland areas--- more tha?i :?(K) ems. 
The characteristic features pertaining to tlic weather here are: scjiuills which in 
autumn and winter break into storms; low hovering clouds and persistent heav> 
rains. The eastern part of (heat Britain is shielded from the Atlantic winds by 
the highlands and therefore enjoys a greater number of sunny days and smaller 
rainfall. If in Western Scotland there is an average of five rainy days to the 
week, the average in Southeastern England is only three days to tlie w'cek. 
But even here the sun seldom shines. The famous Londtui fogs entold the 
British capital for whole days at a stretch, in the autumn and winter months this 
brings about the nccoss^ity of keeping streetlights burning even in the daylinie. 



Fig. 21. Distribution of moorlands and heathlands over 
the British Isles. 
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Sometimes the fogs become so thick that traffic is stopped. Thick fogs even 
happen to check the progress of ships on the approactics to London, notwilli- 
standing a great quantity of lighthouses and beacons which show the way. 

Soils, vegetation, fauna. Tlie tnost fertile soils arc to be found 
in the lowlands of Southeastern England and in middle Scotland, 
but this is due not so much to natural properties as to cultivation. 
Podzol soils of medium fertility prevail in the Northwestern part 
of Great Britain, and altogether barren sandy and peaty soils are 
prevalent in the Highlands. 

Great Britain’s climate is particularly favourable to the vege¬ 
tation of lush grass. The vegetation period lasts almost all the 
year round. Filmerald-grcon meadows and pastures are the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the British lowlands. The highland regions are 
covered with moorlands and heathlands, here sandy and there 
boggy. In gloomy and windy weather, such as dominates in the 
Scotch and Welsh Highlands, these moorlands present a monotonous 
and dismal landscape. There were many large forests in Great Britain 
in ancient times, but they were totally destroyed, and at present 
only 5 per cent of Britain’s territory is covered with woods. 

In the lowland regions the virginal landscape has vanished alto¬ 
gether; it has been replaced bj' cultivated tracts of mcadowland. 
ploughland, market-gardens, orchards and parks, and by towns 
which stretch over tens of kilometres in the industrial regions and 
often merge with one another. On the contrary, the moorlands and 
heathlands are for the greater part left intact (see fig. 21) and 
are used only for pastoral farming, viz. as slieep pastures, and in 
many cases remain altogether unutilized. 

The seas surrounding Great Britain abound in fish; especially 
rich in fish is the North Sea. Herring, cod, sole are hauled in great 
quantities. 

1‘orvLATioy 

National structure. The population of England arose as a result 
of the amalgamation of a number of different peoples. In the epoch 
of the Roman rule the British Isles were inhabited by Celts. Laler 
(in the sixth and seventh centuries) South Britain was invaded by 
the German tribes of Angles and Saxons. The Celts were driven 
into the Highlands, while a part of them mixed with the new¬ 
comers. In the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries a new wave of 
invasions swept over East England, this time the invaders were 
the Danes. In 1066 England was conquered by the Normans. The 
last, being of Scandinavian ancestry, had settled in the North¬ 
west of France and became greatly frenchified themselves. A great 
many residents from different parts of France took part in the 
conquest of England together with the Normans. The Norman.'. 
who imposed their rule on England, differed from the conquered 
Anglo-Saxons in respect of language and customs. This difference 
held strong for a long period of time: only a few centuries later 
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they took up the English language, i. e. the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the latter being enriched, however, by quite a number of 
words borrowed from Old French — the language brought by the 
conquerors. Since then England’s territory has never been trodden 
by the foot of any invader. 

The English inake the main body of the population, which, on 
the whole, is distinguished by a high degree of national unifor¬ 
mity. The Celts of Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland have also 
preserved their national character. Nevertheless very few Celts are 
to be found who do not speak English. 

The programme of the British Communist Party includes the 
demand for’ putting an end to the forced partition of Ireland and 
for ensuring its national unity. The programme also demands "... a 
full recognition of the national claims of the Scottish and Welsh 
peoples, to be settled according to the wishes of these peoples.” 

Density of population. Cities and towns. Great Britain is one 
of the most densely populated countries in the world. The ave¬ 
rage density of population throughout the United Kingdom is over 
200 people per 1 sq. km (in England proper the figure is over 300 
people per 1 sq. km). In no other country is the preponderance of 
town over country-side so striking as in England where 80 per 
cent of the population live in towns. More than 8 million people, 
or almost the same number as in the whole of Belgium, live in 
London and its suburbs. A particularly high concentration of large 
cities and towns is to be found in the industrial regions of Middle 
and East England: each of the three towns of Birmingham, Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester (suburbs included) have a population upwards 
of l,000,OO0.Then there are urban agglomerations (groups of towns 
merged together) in the regions of Leeds-Bradford and Newcastle, 
and more than 1,000,000 people live in each of these “conurba¬ 
tions”. As for Scotland, here Glasgow boasts of more than 1,000,000 
inhabitants. But side by side with densely populated regions there 
are regions which have an extremely sparse population. Such, for 
instance, are the moorlands of the Scotch and Welsh Highlands. 

Emigration. I'he development of British capitalism was followed 
by mass emigration from England and especially from Ireland. In 
the 19th century the proletarianization of the populace assumed 
such a rate that even the periods of industrial activity did not 
save a great number of people from the want of a permament 
source of living. Farmers and artisans who had lost their work 
due to the advent of machine production, which took the place 
of manual labour, were the first to leave their homeland. Later, 
when the heyday of English industry was come and gone, unem¬ 
ployment forced even trained industrial workers to emigrate. On 
the other hand, the colonies were a tempting bait for the sons of 
the well-to-do British bourgeoisie who betook themselves thither 
in pursuit of gain or in order to “make their fortune* in the ranks 
of the colonial administration. 
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Fig. 22. Map showing the density of population in Great Britain. 

Towns and urban agiflomeratloos with a population over 1 million are shown by black spots 
in accordance with the areas they occupy. 
























Mass emigration of Britishers enhanced the propagation of the 
Knglish language and English political and cultural influence be¬ 
yond the boundaries of Great Britain. The English language is 
spoken by the greater part of the population in the U.S.A., 
Canada. Australia and New Zealand. 

World War 1 being followed by a growth of unemployment 
was the cause of a conspicuous augmentation of migratory trends. 
But emigration potentiality had been curtailed. The U.S.A. and 
Canada instituted restrictions on admittance and naturalization of 
immigrants, the reason being that the home labour problem with 
them had become critical. 

The class structure of the population. Data on the class 
structure of the English society and on the distribution of the 
national income betw'ecn the toilers and the capitalists disclose 
a class ineipiality of a most crying character. Workers and employees 
constitute 90 per cent of the gainfully employed population; small 
proprietors who do not resort to hired labour comprise 6 per 
cent; capitalists exploiting the labour of others make 4 per cent 
of the entire population. Not only does this handful of capitalists 
exploit the toilers of Great Britain as such, they reap tribute in 
the colonial and semi-colonial countries as well: 55 per cent of 
the total national income flows into the hands of these capitalists. 
They include a numerous group of rentiers, i. e. the stratum of 
the bourgeoisie who are no longer in business and live on the 
interest of their capital. 

Only 45 per cent of the national income comes to the hands of 
the toilers who constitute 96 per cent of the whole population. Even 
inside the toiling-class there exists a glaring inequality between 
the high-paid employees and the privileged upper stratum of the 
workers, on the one liand, and the rank-and-file working mas¬ 
ses— on the other hand. 

The condition of the working-class. In the years when Bri¬ 
tish capitalism flourished, the bourgeoisie could" afford, without 
prejudice to its own pocket, to spare a certain part of its super¬ 
profits for the better payment of the upper stratum of the working- 
class. It was in this way that the subservient “labour aristocracy” 
was created, whose function was to help the bourgeoisie in con- 
troling and suppressing the labour movement. But the miseries of 
the mass of the rank-and-file workers had not been abolished. 
Far from being increased, the total share of the working-class 
in the distribution of the national income suffered a permanent 
decrease. 

In the largest centres of Great Britain, in cities where immense 
wealth is piled and hoarded, one can still find hideous slums, with 
their filthy, stagnant nooks and dilapidated hovels where an extre¬ 
mely congested population huddles. 

These slums are a crying indictment against British capital¬ 
ism, and capitalism in general. This is how the Government 
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Commissioneers, who inspected the slums of Glasgow (Scotland’s 
main industrial centre) describe them: 

“It is impossible to draw any picture which could adequately 
describe the conditions under which we found human beings living 
in practically the whole of the houses wc inspected. There were, 
it is true, differences in degree, but all were hopelessly unfit for 
habitation. ... Large numbers of tenements were built in the middle 
of hollow squares, hard up against high buildings on all sides, 
with no proper ventilation or light. Damp was present everywhere, 
the walls and ceilings in a large number of houses being literally 
soaking. Everywhere we noticed an almost total lack of sanitation, 
conveniences being few and for the most part out of repair, and 
in some cases leaking down the stairs and even into the houses. 
Dilapidation is rife throughout the areas. Ceilings are falling down, 
woodwork is rotting away, there are holes in the walls of houses 
through which the street can be seen, and the plaster-work of the 
walls is loose and broken... Crowded together, we found as many 
as eight persons living in one small room, cold and damp... * 

Practically nothing has changed since 1830 when another Com¬ 
missioner, after a visit to Glasgow, wrote a s follows: 

“1 have seen wretchedness in some of its worst phases both 
here and upon the Continent, but until 1 visited the wynds (i. e. 
slums) of Glasgow 1 did not believe that so much crime, misery 
and disease could exist in any civilized country... No one seemed 
to take the trouble to cleanse this Augean stable, this Pandemo¬ 
nium, this tangle of crime, filth and pestilence in the centre of 
the second city in the kingdom." 

To compare the blocks where workers live with those inhabited 
by the large bourgeoisie, one would think that they belong to two 
different worlds. 

The average death-rate in the workers’ districts, in particular 
infant mortality, is much higher than the average death-rate in 
Great Britain taken on the whole. 

AN OUTLINE <tF OltEAT HHITAIN^S DMVELOPMMNT 

Britain’s might in the past. Britain may be called the birth¬ 
place of capitalism. In stubborn struggle against its rivals, Britain 
crushed them one after another — first Spain, then the Netherlands, 
then France, secured domination on the high seas and seteerf 
and rich colonies which extended over about one fourth of the 
world’s territory. 

On an unprecedented scale did the British bourgeoisie esta¬ 
blish a system of suppressing and exploiting the many millions 
of colonial peoples. 

England was the first country to put up large-scale factory 
production. In the second half of the 18th century and in the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century many technical inventions of outstanding 
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importance had been realized in England. They brought about an 
actual revolution in industrial manufacture. Having utilized the 
advantageous coupling of iron-ore and coal deposits on her terri¬ 
tory, Britain was able to create a powerful heavy industry earlier 
than any other country. It was here that the first railway train 
was run in 1825. For a long time Britain remained the world’s 
workshop, the first industrial country of the world. 

Up to the end of the 19th century the British Navy held an 
undisputed supremacy over the high seas while the British mercan¬ 
tile marine not only carried the manufactures of British industry all 
over the world, bringing back the necessary raw materials from 
wherever they were to be found, but also engaged itself in the 
trade of other countries assuming the role of the world's freighter. 

Having accumulated colossal wealth, Britain became the world’s 
banker: loans granted by the British bourgeoisie to foreign coun¬ 
tries as well as capital invested in enterprises abroad returned 
immense profits and at the same time brought the weaker, back¬ 
ward countries under Britain’s sway. 

The slowing down of Britain’s development and the weaken¬ 
ing of its power. Since the end of the 19th century Britain’s do¬ 
mination becomes unsteady. The rate of its industrial develop¬ 
ment suffers an ever-inereasing deceleration. Simultaneously 
new industrial countries begin to advance, viz. Germany and the 
U.S..4. Little by little their industrial output grows and soon it 
outstrips that of Great Britain. Her share in the world industrial 
output decreases (in 1870 England still turned out about a half of 
the world’s total as concerns coal production, pig-iron smelting 
and cotton working; in 1900 her share approached one-fourth of 
the world total, and in 1938 it was brought down to one-fifth of 
the same as concerns coal production, and about one-tenth as 
concerns pig-iron smelting and cotton working). 

It is a matter of no small importance that British industry 
began to lose its technical pre-eminence. The span of more than 
one hundred vears of the existence of Britain’s manufacturing 
industry rendered obsolete such enterprises as once presented the 
last word of technique. During the years of Britain’s industrial 
prareminence, British producers got accustomed to their goods 
being sold out on a run; salesmanship was not quite in their line, 
they failed to adapt themselves to the new demands. And when 
hard times knocked at their door, the British industrial and com¬ 
mercial system proved to lack manoeuvrability and found itself 
inadequately prepared for the struggle. 

In view of the wide scope of industrial development of the 
advanced countries, Britain’s resources of raw materials proved 
to be insufficient. The best iron-ore deposits were almost 
used up. New kinds of resources were assuming an ever-growing 
importance in modern industry, namely: oil, water-power, non-fer¬ 
rous metals. Of these Britain had little or none. 
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Britain's domination on the high seas still held strong, but 
it was far from being as indisputable as before. In the 20th 
century the U.S.A., Germany and Japan became first-class naval 
powers. Time had come for Britain to give up the principle which 
she used to practice; that of maintaining a navy, equal in force 
to the navies of any two countries taken together. 

Sequel to World War I Britain’s financial power began to 
waver, too. U.S. capital was finding its way into many countries 
where British capital formerly held an undeniable sway. It penetrat¬ 
ed, for instance, into the countries of Latin America, and even 
into Canada, though the latter is a British dominion. 

liven in the British Empire itself Britain’s domination became 
less stable than it used to be. The British Dominions, Canada and 
Australia in particular, had raised a considerable home industry. 
They had developed interests of their own, often quite contrary 
to those of Britain. The national-liberation movement of the 
colonial peoples had grown in strength. 

Though massed raids of the German “Luftwaffe” ‘ on England’s 
industrial centres, especially savage in the autumn of 1940, failed 
to paralyze English industry, they inflicted considerable damage. 
I'he German forces being transferred to the Soviet front due to 
Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union, England was saved from 
the threat of German invasion; air-raids on England virtually 
ceased, and that saved the country from a great amount of destruc¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the British government was ever and in all 
possible ways putting off the opening of the second front against 
Germany thus aiming at the weakening of the Soviet Union, But 
the victories of the Soviet Army frustrated the realization of these 
insidious plans. 

Great Britain today. As seen from the above, Britain’s economy 
is of a very complicated structure. In no other country is there 
such a preponderance of industry over agriculture, as in England: 
almost half of its population is engaged in industry and only 
5 per cent — in rural occupations. Though England exports indu¬ 
strial manufactures, as regards food-products she is sustained chiefly 
by purchases abroad. On this consideration Great Britain is often 
called an industrial country. But such a definition is insufficient. 
One can hardly overestimate the importance of sea-trade, navi¬ 
gation, capital export and especially the exploitation of colo¬ 
nies for British economy. Prior to World War II Britain was 
turning out from 9 to 10 per cent of the world’s industrial output, 
coming after the United States, Soviet Union and Germany in 
respect of the scale of its industrial production. At the same time 
its colonial possessions comprise one-fourth of the globe’s popu¬ 
lation, or up to three-thirds of the population of all the world’s 
colonial possessions. Great Britain’s significance as that of a colonial 

* Air force (German). 
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power is quite obviously much greater when speaking oi lier place in 
the world economy and world politics, than that of an “industrial 
country". At one time Lenin defined British imperialism as “colo¬ 
nial imperialism’'. 

World War II, having, to a great extent, impaired British fi¬ 
nance. trade connections and marine, and having enhanced U. S. 
economic positions, brought about a further weakening of the 
Britisli might. During the war "... Britain found herself dependent, 
militarily and economically, upon American supplies of food and 
manufactured goods. After the war. Britain became increasingly 
dependent, financially and economically, on the United States” 
(A. Zhdanov). 

No longer does Great Britain rank as the leading imperialist power 
as she used to be at one time. With every year she finds herself more 
and more under the sway of the richer and stronger American impe¬ 
rialism. At the same time the growth of the national-liberation 
movement in the colonies is shattering Britain’s colonial might. 

Political system. The king, or the queen, who ascend the 
throne by right of succession, is the nominal Head of the State. 
But as it is in full justice said, “the king reigns, but he does not 
rule”. The legislative power is exercised by the Parliament, con¬ 
sisting of two Chambers or Houses, viz. a popularly elected House 
of Commons (Lower Cliamber) and the House of Lords (Upper 
Chamber), the major bulk of which is constituted of high-born 
nobility who hold their places in the Chamber by right of suc¬ 
cession. Of the two, the House of Commons is by far more important. 
At present the House of Lords whose rights had been a great deal 
limited in the beginning of the 20th century, is virtually nothing 
but a consultative body; it can detain the ratification of a bill 
passed by the House of Commons, but it cannot finally vote it 
down. The executive power is wielded by the Government, i, e. 
the Cabinet, with the Prime-Minister at the head. The Premier is 
appointed by the Sovereign, who entrusts the Prenner to form 
the Cabinet; but here the king has no choice, for it is always the 
leader of the party holding the majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons, who is to be appointed Premier. The Cabinet is held res¬ 
ponsible and amenable to the Parliament: the House of Commons 
passing a no-confidence vote, the Cabinet is bound to resign. But 
in reality, however, the cabinet, comprising the managing top-group 
of the party majority, always reserves a possibility to impose its will 
on the House of Commons and make the latter adopt whatsoever 
had been decided beforehand by an exclusive circle of party lead¬ 
ers. As matters stand. Parliamentary discussions and voting have 
degraded into a sheer formality. The government, in its turn, is 
dependent on the big capitalists, who hold all the control levers 
of the country’s economic life in their hands. Thus the form and 
matter of the British state system find themselves at a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. 
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In order to comprehend tlie essence of Britain’s present political 
system, one ought to direct one’s attention to the peculiar features 
of her historical development. Let us dwell upon the more essential 
of them. 

1. In the course of three centuries (since the English Revolu¬ 
tion of the 17th century) Britain’s political system has been deve¬ 
loping without any revolutionary shocks, i. e. not by way of break¬ 
ing down old structures and building up new ones, but by way 
of reaching compromises between the old and the new. This course 
of events was highly advantageous for tlie ruling classes, for it 
allowed them, whatever the changes might be, to preserve their 
ruling position and to fend the people’s masses from coming forth 
to settle the major political problems themselves. That is why not 
only the English liberal bourgeoisie itself, but the bourgeoisie of 
many other countries regard Britain’s political system as one which 
should serve as a pattern. Tliis same course of development ac¬ 
counts for a multitude of left-overs of the olden times, which are 
characteristic of Britain’s state system and its legal forms. As 
a matter of fact, the Sovereign, long deprived of actual power, 
is one of these left-overs. We have already seen that the king’s 
‘appointing” the Prime Minister is a sheer formality. The contents 
of the “Royal speeches" in the Parliament arc determined by the 
Prime Minister. Another formality is the King’s approval (ratifi¬ 
cation) of laws passed by the Parliament: he has no power not 
to approve them. Nevertheless one should not think that the main¬ 
tenance of a powerless king has no political ground to it. The 
British bourgeoisie needs the King in order to blur the class 
conscience of the masses, to breed nationalism and a “God-Save- 
the-King” kind of patriotism. The king is presented and praised 
as the impersonation of the “unity” of the British nation and of 
all the peoples of the British Empire, as a symbol of the everlasting 
“Old England”. There is also a variety of ancient customs preserved 
in the ritual forms of the state administration, all of which serve 
the cause of extolling “Old England”. For instance, judges and 
barristers, when executing tlieir legal duties, are to appear arrayed 
in medieval robes and wigs. 

2. The main body of the population of Great Britain is consti¬ 
tuted, since long ago, of the proletariat. Nevertheless, the ruling 
British bourgeoisie, having created a subservient labour aristo¬ 
cracy, therein succeeded in organizing a labour movement of an 
opportunist, reformist character. The purpose of this bourgeois- 
organized movement is to mislead the masses of workers and to 
act as a counterpoise to the revolutionary labour movement. The 
British Trade-Unions and the so-called “Labour” Party belong here. 

3. During the many years of its rule the British bourgeoisie 
has accumulated a vast administrative experience and now commands 
immense material means of organizing election campaigns and of 
moulding the “public opinion” in its own way (through the press, 
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radio, film-industry, etc.). The working masses do not have such 
means at their disposal. No wonder, therefore, that the upshot of 
the parliamentary elections in no way corresponds to the interests 
of the masses of the constituents. 

Two major bourgeois parties have been competing lately at 
the elections, viz, the Conservative Party who unite the greater 
part of the rich landlords and big capitalists and the above mentioned 
Labourists. Even if the Labourists advance to power, as the case 
may be, no essential cliangcs take place. The 1945 election returned 
a Labour Government, formed by the ring-leaders of that same 
labour aristocracy already discussed above. They carried out the 
nationalisation of a limited section of British economy (coal and 
metallurgical industries and the leading banks included), but in 
the essence this partial nationalisation by no means was a blow 
at the decayed British capitalism and, on the contrary, was an 
attempt to save it by partial “mending up”. 

Only such branches of industry were nationalized which were 
found in a particularh' disastrous state and which required immense 
investments for their re-equipment and actually gave no profits. 
.At the same time the former owners of the “nationalized" enter¬ 
prises were guaranteed an income at the expense of the State; 
the re-equipment of the works was also carried out at the expense 
of the State. The management of the “nationalized” enterprises 
remained, almost entirely, in the hands of the former owners. Thus 
this capitalist ^nationalisation” was beneficial to the capitalists. 

In its foreign policy the Labour Government pursued, together 
with the reactionary U. S. Government, an aggressive policy di¬ 
rected against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies, 
against the liberation movements of the colonial peoples, a policy 
fraught with menace of a new world war. At the General Election 
which took place at the end of 1951 the Labourists suffered a set¬ 
back. The Tories came to power, but this did not change the 
essence of the British Government’s policy. 

4. Nevertheless, with the weakening of the British imperialism, 
the very foundations of the rule of the British bourgeoisie are 
being undermined, and class struggle is developing. A left-wing 
group, dissentient with the reactionary policy of the right-wing 
party-bosses, is being consolidated within the framework of the 
Labour party itself. An ever increasing authority among the work¬ 
ing masses is being enjoyed by the Communist Party (organized 
in 1920). And then, an augmentation of class struggle in the metro- 
poly, as well as an upsurge of the struggle for liberation in the 
colonies, is pregnant with grave dangers, especially for a bourgeoisie 
ruling in a country where the proletariat constitutes the majority 
of the population, and holding in its power an immense empire, 
inhabited by millions and millions of half-slaves. 

In 1951 the British Communist Party published its programme 
under the title “The British Road to Socialism”. In the programme 
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one reads: “Only by tlie establishment of Socialism can Britain’s 
problems be finally solved and its people guaranteed a good life, 
lasting peace and steadily rising living standards.” To attain this 
aim Britain is to change its political system into that of a People’s 
Democracy, eliminate the power of the big capitalists by means of 
socialist nationalization of large-scale industry, banks, big landlord 
economy and “transform the existing unequal imperialist Empire into 
a strong, free, equal association of peoples by granting national inde¬ 
pendence to colonies.” It is necessary to put an end to Britain’s subjuga¬ 
tion to American imperialism, free the country from all aggres¬ 
sive alliances, and associate its efforts with the Soviet Union and 
other peace-loving countries in their fight for peace. This pro¬ 
gramme is an outstanding factor of consolidating the British work¬ 
ing-class as well as the majority of the entire people of Britain 
in their struggle for Socialism and Peace. 


KCONOMW SVtlVMY 
Indtisfry 

General. The specific feature of Britain’s industry lies in its 
general trend toward producing high-quality expensive articles. 
Shortage of local raw materials, abundance of qualified manpower 
as well as high costs of production make it unprofitable to pro¬ 
duce semi-finished goods or to carry on mass production of cheap 
articles. In this respect Britain is undoubtedly surpassed by the 
better standardized and equipped industry of the U.S.A. British 
industry, however, is still superior to that of the U.S.A. in ma¬ 
nufactures requiring skill and qualified man-power such as pro¬ 
duction of intricate machinery, costly items of industrial and trans¬ 
port engineering equipment, high-quality fabrics. 

England imports semi-finished goods and less expensive articles 
in great quantities. Exporting, for instance, immense quantities of 
textiles Britain at the same time imports a considerable amount 
of cheap fabrics. 

In Britain’s industry one may distinguish older branch¬ 

es that arose as far back as in the period of the industrial re¬ 
volution and new branches that developed in the 20th century, 
especially after World War 1. 

Older exporting branches. The main branches of Britain’s 
industry are the older exporting branches such as textile, coal 
mining, metallurgy: construction of steam engines, textile machi¬ 
nery, locomotives, as well as shipbuilding. These were just the 
industries which the world dominance of Brkaifl’s industry was 
based upon. ^ ' 

Irrational and decentralized location of enterprises and-T^t-of- 
date equipment are the drawbacks of the ol^ef bta^d^jyef 
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I'ig. 23. Ttie coal and iron-ore fields of Great Britain. 

Britain’s industry. The coal mining industry is conspicuous 
for its great number of small pits. Britain lags behind the U.S.A. 
as concerns the mechanization of coal-mining. Small size of the 
enterprises entails increased expenditure on administration as well 
as on the organisation of marketing the produce and likewise ham¬ 
pers the mechanization and rationalization of production. All this 
accounts for high costs of production and it is becoming ever 
more difficult to market Britain’s coal with profit. Coal output 
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amounted to 292,000,000 tons in 1913, wliile in 1.9.50 it was only 
220,000,000 tons. 

The position of metallurgy is very much the same, because 
the enterprises arc not conveniently located, cooperation between 
different branches and enterprises is but poorly developed and the 



Fig. 24. Map showing distribution of metal-working industries in Great 

Britain. 
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output of blast furnaces is small in comparison with modern stan¬ 
dards. Though after World War I some measures were taken aimed 
at reorganising the older branches of industry, they, however, did 
not result in any tangible renovation of the older branches, their 
far-reaching remodelling being necessary for the purpose. 

The capitalist “nationalization” of coal mining and metallurgy 
carried out after World War 11 brouglit no improvement of the 
plight, these branches have fallen into. On the contrary, immense 
sums of money paid as compensation to the former owners weigli 
heavily on the budgets of these industries and thereby hinder 
their reorganisation. 

Characteristic of British metallurgy is a considerable prevalence 
of steel smelting (1(5,000,01)0 tons a 3’ear) over pig-iron smelting 
(9,000,000—10,000,000 tons a year). 

The most important branch of the textile industry is 
the cotton ifidustry, the woollen industry coming second and the 
jute and silk industries following. Formerly the cotton industry 
turned out immense quantities of fabrics for export. After World 
War 1 the export of fabrics declined sharply due to tlie rise of 
cotton industry in a number of countries, colonics included, that 
had formerly served as markets for British textiles. 

rile older branches of industry had developed when steam 
energy dominated so that they were located near the coalfields 
which provided this energy. 

New branches of industry. 1 he brunches that arose later, such as 
the electrical, chemical, artificial silk, motorcar and aircraft industries 
are in a more favourable position tlian the older export branches. 
The technical level of the new branches is high, the cooperation 
of enterprises is organised here on a large scale. 

Originally these branches worked mainly for the home market, 
but later some of them, especially the electrical and chemical 
industries, came to occupy an important place in British export. 
As to their location they are not so closely connected with coal 
as the older brandies. A great number of new enterprises arose 
in the district of London, though to a certain extent, new indu¬ 
stries have been superimposed on the old industrial districts of 
central and western England. 

Agriculture 

The place of agriculture in Britain’s economy. In no other 
leading capitalist country does agriculture play such an insignifi¬ 
cant r61e as in Britain. Britain’s agriculture as a rule meets less 
than half of the the demand for food. 

Tilled area comprises about one fourth of Britain’s territory. 
Meadows cover a much greater area. In the period of 1914—1918 and 
particularly during World War II expedient measures had to be taken 
to extend the area under crop because of the curtailment of imports. 
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The existing system of landownership and land tenure liinders 
the development of agriculture. The greater part of land belongs 
to big landlords. Landlords as a rule do not run their estates 
themselves, but lease their land to farmers. Landownership is 
a source of revenue to them, an inalienable part of their “social 
position” and a means of entertainment: a considerable part of 
their land is under parks and wasteland used as private hunting 
grounds. With the exception of reserve grounds shooting game 
in England has long disappeared, being a pure sport and not an 
industry. 

The bulk of farmers are tenant-farmers working on leased 
plots of 20—120 hectares and employing hired labour. The agri¬ 
cultural proletariat in Britain is therefore rather numerous. 

Specialisation of agriculture. Britain’s agriculture has been 
specializing in highly productive dairy- and meat farming such 
as cattle raising, pig breeding and poultry farming. It supplies 
cities with valuable high-quality food, such as meat, fowl, milk 
cream and cheese, all of whicli meet the demand of well-to-do 
customers. Nearly half of the tilled area is under fodder grass and 
roots (clover, fodder turnips, mangel-wurzel). Great quantities 
of meat and dairy products are imported, however, from Denmark, 
New Zealand, Ireland and Argentina. Horticulture and parti¬ 
cularly market-gardening (growing various early vegetables 
such as cucumbers, tomatoes, potatoes and asparagus) are of great 
importance. 

Ill the western and northern regions of Great Britain sheep graz¬ 
ing grounds cover the greater part of land; the local breed of sheep is 
reared mostly for meat and yields comparatively little wool. The 
amount of home-produced wool is by far insufficient to meet the 
demand. 

Of cereals that grow in England oats are most wide spread, 
being less exacting as regards climate. Only in eastern England 
there are considerable areas under wheat. 

Fisheries. The seas surrounding Great Britain constitute 
one of the worlds’ most important fisheries. The annual haul exceeds 
a million tons of fish (mostly herring and cod). As a fishery, 
the vast Dogger Bank in the North Sea is of particular importance. 

TranHp»rt 

Dominance on sea has always been one of the main pillars 
of Britain’s might as can be perceived from her insular position, 
dispersedness of her possessions as well as from the specific 
feature of British economy which was based on the import of 
immense quantities of food and raw materials, on the one hand, 
and on the export of manufactured goods and coal, on the other. 

It should also be pointed out that up to World War II the 
British mercantile marine handled not only the greater part of 



the Empire’s haulage hut also a considerable patr of the haulage 
of many other countries. The aggregate tonnage of Britain’s mer¬ 
cantile marine amounts to 18 million tons (22 per cent of the 
world’s tonnage). The fleet of the U.S.A. has grown considerably 
during the war so that fingland is now far behind the LI.S.A. in 
this respect. The irretrievable loss of dominance on sea has been 
a severe blow to Britisli imperialism. 

The most important seaports are those of London which leads 
in import, Liverpool whicli leads in export, Hull, Manchester, 
Southampton, Glasgoiv, Newcastle, Bristol, Cardiff. Daver is 
of groat importance for passenger traffic witli the continent. Ports¬ 
mouth, Plymouth, Chatham are important naval bases. The bulk 
of inland freight turnover is handled by tlie railways (England 
being second only to Belgium as concerns the density of railway 
network), next comes coastal navigation, the transportation over 
the inland waterways follows. There is a dense network of canals 
and sluiced rivers in lingland. The greater part of this network 
was built long ago, canals and locks have grown obsolete, their 
traffic capacity is small and not uniform throughout their length. 
Of canals the most noteworthy is the Manchester Ship Canal, 
built at the end of tlie 19th century, which enabled Manchester, 
situated some distance inland, to become a big seaport. 

Foreign Trade and Ejcport of Vajyital 

Being an industrial country and not possessing any adequate 
base of raw materials and food, Britain had to import the latter 
in immen.se quantitie.s. The items imported were cotton, wool, 
rubber, oil, various ores, timber, corn, butter, meat, tea, sugar, 
fruit, etc. If Britain ever happened to be isolated from foreign 
markets for a long time, the population would be doomed to 
starvation and industry to a nearly complete standstill. On the 
other hand, tlie main branches of industry export a considerable 
part of their production such as fabrics, metal wares, macliinery, 
chemical products, coal, and they cannot develop without foreign 
markets. Hence the immense importance of foreign trade for 
Britain, its great dependence on foreign markets. 

The peculiar feature of Britain’s foreign trade lies in the con¬ 
siderable prevalence of imports over exports, which is due to the 
following: 

1. Extracting immense profits from colonies and semi-colonies 
the British bourgeoisie could live “in a grand style”, buying 
expensive goods abroad and being easy witli money in general. 

The aggregate sum of British investments abroad at the beginning of 
World War 11 amounted to 3,700 million pounds. More titan half of this sum fell 
to the countries of the British Empire, among them most of all to Australia, 
India, Canada and South Africa. Outside the British Empire the greatest amount 
of British capital was invested in the countries of South America (Argentina 
and Brazil), as well as in China and Iran. The Biitish capital possesses immense 
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resources of raw materials not only in the British Empire, but in many other 
countries as well. Oil companies, in wiiicli British capital is invested, extract 
oil in Venezuela, Iraq and other countries. English capital controls the world's 
greatest areas of rubber production (on Malacca), of wool (in Australia, New 
Zealand, Soulh Africa), of tin (on Malacca), etc. 

Before World War II iiivestnients in other countries brouglit 
Britain ;£;2(X),000,()00 proiit yearly. Besides that shipping of 
foreign cargoes on British vessels brougltt ,£*100,000,000. A great 
part of the deficit of foreign trade wiis covered by tliese profits. 

2. In the period between the two world wars Britain’s industry 
began to experience considerable difficulties in exporting home¬ 
made goods. The gap between export and import became so wide 
that it was no longer possible to close it. 

As a result of World War 11 Britain’s financial position grew 
much worse. During the war Britain’s export was insignificant and 
after the war Britain encountered serious difficulties in trying to 
restore the former level of exports. Great sums to be invested 
abroad were turned over to war needs and to the purchase of dif¬ 
ferent materials. Britain’s war debts amounted to a great sum. 
The II.S.A. that had boosted up its industry and marine in the 
course of the war became Britain’s still more dangerous rival in 
commerce and navigation than before. At the same time Britain 
paid heavily for its reactionary foreign policy, the British govern¬ 
ment allocating immense sums for the maintenance of armed for¬ 
ces abroad that are mainly intended for the suppression of demo¬ 
cratic movements. A big loan of 3,750 million dollars the U.S.A. 
granted on difficult terms to the British government was soon 
spent to stop Britain’s numerous “gaps". This loan, alongside with 
Britain’s subjugation to the “Marshall plan”, has considerably 
increased the economic and political dependence of British impe¬ 
rialism on the imperialism of the U.S.A. 

This, however, does in no way help to iron out the contradic¬ 
tions between Britain and the U.S.A. On the contrary, the inva¬ 
sion of American manufactures and capital into the countries of 
the British Empire, the seizure of the greatest oil resources in the 
Near East by American monopolies, as well as many other actions 
detrimental to Britain’s interests are leading to the aggravation of 
the Anglo-American contradictions. 


DIVISIONS 

SoutheaHtern Englaml (the region of London) 

General. Southeastern England is the historical nucleus of 
Great Britain. It is this commercial and agricultural “Old England" 
that became the centre of the greatest colonial power. 

The specific feature of the geographical position of southeastern 
England lies in its close ties with the continent. The estuary of the 



Thames is only 250 kms away from tlie estuaries of the Schelda 
and the Rhine, and the white cliffs on the English coast, near Do¬ 
ver, are seen from the French coast when the sky is clear. Compa¬ 
ratively fertile soils and convenient communications favoured the 
settling of an agricultural population here. It was through the 
Strait of Dover and the southern part of the North Sea that the 
earliest communications with the European continent were establ¬ 
ished. 

The industrial revolution that had shifted the centre of gra¬ 
vitation of Britain’s economy to the coal and iron regions had a 
double effect on the development of “Old England”. It resulted in 
shifting the population to new industrial regions of northwestern 
England. 

In the 19th century the growth of population in southeastern 
England, w ith the exception of London and its suburbs, has consi¬ 
derably slowed down as compared with the industrial districts of 
the north-west. The commercial, financial and political significance 
of London, however, began to grow together with the accelerated 
growth of the British capitalism, initiated by the industrial revo¬ 
lution. 

Goods from all parts of the \v<jrkl poured in at the port of 
London which served as a distributing centre not only for England 
proper hut also for tlie countries of the European continent. The 
banks of London amassed capital from Britain’s colonies and semi¬ 
colonial dependencies; London became the world financial centre, 
the capital of a gigantic colonial empire. 

London also became the most populated city in the world and 
continued to be sucli up to the second decade of tlie 20th century, 
when New-York took the fir.st place. In 1938 the population of 
London proper amounted to 4,100,000 and together with its out¬ 
skirts (within the boundaries of ‘Greater London"), to 8,7{M),(X)0. 
In 1948 the population amounted to 3,300,000 and 8,200,000 res¬ 
pectively. 

t ip to World War I tlie task of the industry of southeastern England 
was restricted to serving the needs of the marine and the railway 
transport as well as of tlie vast population of London itself (food, 
foot-wear, sewing industries). The industrial significance of the Lon¬ 
don region increased in the period between the two wars. Big 
automobile, electrical, aircraft and chemical plants arose in this 
district. However, London still remains not so much an industrial 
centre as a centre of finance, commerce, transport and admi¬ 
nistration. 

The port of London. London is situated at the estuary of the 
Tfiames, which constitutes a sea-way reaching far into southeastern 
England and which is England’s “sea-gateway” that is closest to 
the continent. The commercial centre of London — the City — 
arose just at the very end of the estuary, where the river is 
sufficiently deep for the sea-going ships, and at the same time 
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narrow enough and convenient to permit constructing a bridge. 
Therefore London Bridge became the meeting place of the sea 
navigation reaching far inland, the river navigation on the Thames 
and the land routes crossing the river by the bridge. Alongside 
with New-York the port of London has the greatest turnover in 
the world, it handles over one third of England’s turnover. Lon¬ 
don imports more than it exports. As to export London lags behind 
Liverpool which services the main industrial and exporting region 
of England. 

The present-time port of London stretches for some 40 knis 
downstream from London Bridge. With the growing tonnage of 
seagoing ships the depth at London Bridge proved no longer suf¬ 
ficient, the minimum depth reaching 2.7 m at low tide, the maxi¬ 
mum— 8—9 m at high tide. For big vessels docks ^ had to be 
built in the lower and deeper part of the estuary. The waterfront 
of the port of London amounts to 54 kms. Nevertheless the unload¬ 
ing of ships is to a considerable extent effected with the help 
of lighters (auxiliary barges). 'I he port of London is noted for the 
lack of any general plan of its structures. Approaclies to the port 
are very narrow, the traffic is so dense that lorries reach ware¬ 
houses and the waterfront with difficulty. The lack of system — 
that is the first impression one gets of the activities in the 
port. It is only thanks to the greatest e.xperience of the port per¬ 
sonnel that confusion and delay in handling the cargo can be 
avoided. 

London's international and political significance. At the lime when 
English capitalism was thriving London was actualiy directing the international 
policy of tlic greater part of the world. Even now London plays an important 
rdle as a political centre, for the foreign policy not only of Britain itself but 
also that of many other countries with which Britain maintains relations is 
‘cooked* there, it was in London that many international conferences were 
convocated. On the utlicr hand, London played an outstanding r61e in the past 
as an international centre of revolutionary emigration. It was in London, begin¬ 
ning with the year 1849 and up to the end of his life (1883), that K. Mar.x 
lived directing the international workers' movement from there. The First Inter¬ 
national was muiided in London. Congresses of liie Russian Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party took place there too. These were tlic 2nd Congress (part of tlic 
sessions), the‘3d and the 5th Congresses in the years 1903, 1905 and 1907 res¬ 
pectively. 

Geography of London. The centre of London is the City, tlic citadel of 
the commercial and financial miglit of the Englisli bourgeoisie. Here are the 
banks, tlie stock exchange, the offices of shipping companies. Contracts of 
world importance are made in tlic City, it is from Iiere that the high and 
mighty of the English bourgeoisie hold control over their investments. There 
is no permanent population in the City. In the morning streams of people rtisli 
here from all parts of London and its outskirts. The working day over, ihe 
City is deserted as there remain less than ten thousand people that are almost 
exclusively engaged in guarding the offices. 


* Docks are inclosed water basins that maintain higit water level at low 
t de. 
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To Ihc west of the Ciiy is Westminster which i-i the puli ical centre of ♦ 
London. In Westminster the government offices, the Houses of Parliament and 
the higher legal offices (Law Courts) arc situated. 

Adjoining Westminster is the West End. Here arc luxurious residences of 
financial magnates and the aristocracy as well as villas of the smaller bourgeoi¬ 
sie. In the West Knd, loo, arc the main cultural insiitutions of London such as 
museums, libraries, clubs and theatres. Vast parks for which London is famous 
embellish the western part of London, the largest of them being Hyde Park. 

The workers’ quarters including the notorious slums are situated mainly In 
the east, in the vicinity of the j orf, where congestion of the population Is 
iicrcdiblc. Hspeciall.v notoiious for its slums is the East End- u workers'^dist¬ 
rict adjoiniig the ( ity in the east. 

The population c/f London proper, within its official boundaries, has Jong 
been diminishing, for the apartments in Lotidon are expensive and it is no 
longer possible for people with medium income to live in the centre of 
London. A very dense network of railways, underground and bus lines permits 
the London employees to reside as far as 30—40 kms from the centre. How¬ 
ever, in spile of there being many underground railways, carrying millions 
of passengers a day, the density of traffic on the main thouroughfarcs is 
extreme. 

During World War II German bombers caused London considerable damage. 

The rehabilitation of the damaged areas is proceeding very slowly, and the 
London workers and employees are now in greater want of dwellings than 
ever before, one of its main causes being private property on land, because the 
landowners demand immense sums of money for the right to erect buildings in 
the damaged areas. 


Southeastern England is nothing but the out¬ 
skirts of London. London has pushed its suburbs so far and 
has exercised such an immense influence upon the whole of 
southeastern England that it has become difficult to tell where 
London ends. Even those towns of the southeast that are removed 
farthest from London are nothing but its appendages. Dover and 
Southampton are actually London’s outer harbours for rapid pas¬ 
senger traffic. Chatham in the estuary of the Thames and Ports¬ 
mouth on the Channel seaboard are naval bases guarding the 
approaches to London. 'I'he fishing ports of eastern and southern 
England supply London with fresh fish. Among other towns of south¬ 
eastern England the most prominent are the ancient towns of 
Oxford and Cambridge famous for their universities. The Oxford 
and Cambridge universities founded as early as in the 12th cen¬ 
tury are England’s main centres of higher education. Conservative 
aristocratic traditions and nationalism pervade the teaching there, 
especially in Oxford. 


In southern and eastern England agriculture has retained greater importance 
than in other regions of England. The plain which lies between the lower 
reaches of the Thames and the Humber is the driest and sunniest part of the 
British Isles. Grain crops (wheat, barley) play an important rdle here. Agricul¬ 
ture, however, specializes mainly in supplying the capital with fresh meat and 
dairy products, vegetables, fruit and flowers, even the far away Channel Islands 
are covered with hotbeds and vegetable gardens that supply London with earlv 
potatoes, tomatoes and flowers. 
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Southweste-rn England 

Quite apart lies the southwestern projection of England terminating in the 
Cornwall Peninsula. London’s influence is not so great here as in the south¬ 
east and the population is much more scarce. The town of Ifrislol located near 
the Bristol Cliannel is a major port as well as an industrial centre. Plymouth, 
one of tile most important naval bases of England, is situated on the shore of 
iJie English Channel. 


Northern and tresfern England- 

Nortlierii and western England is a coal, metal and textile 
country. Here we find the world's oldest regions of large-scale 
manufacturing industry. Tliesc regions are situated near coal mining 
areas. In this part of the country tliere is no such centre of all- 
enihracing significance as London is in the south. 

Regions of metalworking industry of Birmingham and Shef¬ 
field. Birmingham is sitiuited in England’s central plain, to the 
south of the Peiinines, whereas Sheffield is situated iit the eastern 
extremity of tlie latter. Botli towns are the most ancient centres 
of English iroji and steel industry. Iron smelting liased on local 
ore deposits and charcoal has been practised here since ancient 
times. In the period of England’s industrialization Birmingham 
and Sheffield played the leading role in the creation of England’s 
heavy industry. 

Both Birmingham and Sheffield spread out in industrial suburbs. 
Each of them became the centre of various industries. Especially 
great is the variety of industries in Birmingham and its suburbs. 
One can find any type of production here, from steel smelting 
to manufacturing of the most delicate articles. Rifles, pistols, various 
machinery, railway cars, motor cars, bicycles, electrical equipment, 
scientific instruments, brass articles and all kinds of ironmon¬ 
gery such as locks, knives, nails, pins, fish-hooks, pens are pro¬ 
duced there in immense quantities. I’here are many aircraft plants 
in the suburbs of Birmingham, esiiecially in Coventry. Alongside 
with the most modern big plants a multitude of old small enter¬ 
prises are to be found in Birmingham. 

Sheffield is the city of steel. It specialized in producing high- 
quality steel and articles of steel: heavy armaments, armour, wheels 
and axes of railway cars, weaving looms, etc. Birmingham and 
Sheffield are the chief centres of armaments production in Eng¬ 
land, the plants of the Vickers Company, one of the world’s great¬ 
est armaments producing firms, being located there. 

The region of Birmingham is known as the Black country. 

It was the first to present in all its ugliness the picture of a capi¬ 
talist mining and metallurgical region absolutely devoid of green¬ 
ery, crowded with coal and slag heaps, permanently submerged 
in a mist of smoke, with barrack-like factory buildings and mise¬ 
rable hovels inhabited by w’orkers. 
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Coal and metallui^ical region of South Wales. The wide 
peninsula of Wales projecting westwards is a rather wild moun¬ 
tainous country. The greater part of its territory is hut sparsely 
populated. However, in the southern extremity of this country, along 
the coast of the Bristol Ba 3 ', lies a big industrial region. 'I'his 
region is rich in high-grade coal distinguished by its high calo¬ 
rific power and a small percentage of ash wlien burned. Coal of 
the “Cardiff” grade enjoys a world-wide popularity as fuel for 
steamers. In many localities coalbeds reach the surface. The trans¬ 
port of coal is facilitated by the proximity of coal deposits to 
the sea. Great quantities of coal were exported from here abroad, 
but the export has greatly declined since World War II. (lardiff 
is the principal coal port. 

Originally South Wales’ nietallurgi' employed local iron ore. 
With the exhaustion of local resources metallurgical industry switch¬ 
ed over to imported ore and concentrated along the very coast, 
specializing in the smelting of steel out of which tinned sheet metal 
is produced. The latter is used right there in manufacturing thin- 
walled containers, cans, etc. 

Textile regions of Lancashire and Yorkshire. On both sides 
of the Pennines the two principal textile regions of Fingland are 
situated: the Lancashire cotton region on the western side and 
the Yorkshire v:oollen region on the eastern. 'I'here exist close 
ties between these two regions. The Pennines that divide them 
are not high and are cut by valleys, along which not only railways 
are laid but also canals built, connecting the rivers of the eastern 
and western slopes. 'I'lic textile industry of both regions is com¬ 
bined with coal mining and the production of machinery for the 
textile industry, as well as with electrical, chemical and war 
industries that showed an especially marked growth in Lancashire 
in the years of World War 11. There are immense concentrated 
bodies of industrial population in both regions. The Lancashire 
region, however, is superior to that of Yorksliire as concerns indust¬ 
rial significance, the variety of its industries, the development 
of exports and the size of its towns. 

The Pennines have long been a region of sheep breeding and domestic 
woollen industry; the local population has acquired e.\perience in spinning and 
weaving. The appearance in England of Indian chintz was an impetus for the 
development of cotton manufacture. It was the great demand for cotton fabrics 
that gave rise to Eiiglisii cotton industry. Supply of cotton for Lancashire went 
through the port of Liverpool that had long been maintaining trade with 
America. At first the power of streams draining the Pennine slopes was used. 
With the invention of the steam engine industry began to use coal for generat¬ 
ing power, thus the exploitation of Lancashire and Yorksiiire coalfields was 
started. Besides that, the humidity of the air, especially in Lancashire, imparted 
the necessary elasticity to the yarn. 

Cotton industry was a new branch of industry for England. Its development 
stimulated many new inventions in the field of the mechanization of spinning 
and weaving. The inventions made in the Lancashire cotton industry completely 
revolutionized the technique of production. 
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Fig. 26. The Lancashire and Vurkshire Textile Regions. 

The main centres of the Lancasfiire industrial region are Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. Liverpool is situated at the estuary of the 
river Mersey discharging into the Irish Sea. Manchester is 45 kms 
to the east. Five double-track railway lines and a canal accessible 
for sea-going vessels connect Liverpool witli Manchester. 

Liverpool is the principal port of western England. It stands 
first in Great Britain in exports, it comes second after London in 
imports. The main trade relations maintained through Liverpool 
are those with America, West Africa and partly with Australia 
and India. Imports passing through Liverpool consist of cotton, 
wool, non-ferrous metals and oil; exports consist of fabrics, yarn, 
textile machinery, electrical equipment and chemicals. Liverpool 
is one of the most important ports of the world as regards turn¬ 
over and facilities. 

Manchester is in the centre of the Lancashire industrial region 
and is surrounded by a whole constellation of towns. Every town 
has specialized in producing certain kinds of yarn and fabrics. 
A great number of enterprises have specialized in subsidiary bran¬ 
ches of production such as finishing and dying textiles, the manu¬ 
facture of dyes, etc. Plants producing textile machinery not only 
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satisfy the needs of British industry but also export great quanti¬ 
ties of machinery to other countries. 

F.nctories and mills are located mostly in the outskirts or 
Mancliester, whereas within the cit}' itself coiiiniercial establish¬ 
ments, offices and warehouses prevail. Thanks to tlie canal Man¬ 
chester has become a major seaport. 

'/’he main centres of the Yorkshire woollen region are Brad¬ 
ford and Leeds. 

'I'lie principal port of Yorkshire is Hull, situated on the left 
bank of the river Humber. 

Coal mining, metallurgicat and shipbuilding region of north¬ 
ern England. The region occupies the northeastern coast of 
England. Along the very coastline stretches one of the biggest 
coalfields in England. 

The centre of the coal region is Newcastle, the principal port 
of the northeastern coast in respect of coal export and one of 
the greatest shipbuilding centres. The town is situated at the 
estuary of the river Tyne. It seems to be absolutely black with 
coal-soot and dust. 

Further south is the big metallurgical centre of Middlesbrough 
in whose vicinity deposits of iron ore occur. However, great 
quantities of ore are likewise imported, the imported ore being 
superior to that of local origin. Newcastle and Middlesbrough are 
also important centres of chemical industry. 


SeoflttnU 

The main industrial and agricultural region of Scotland lies in 
the Central Lowlands. The city of Glasgow is the biggest indu¬ 
strial centre of Scotland with a population of 1,100,000. The 
suburbs of Glasgow are an old district of the c o a 1-m i n i n g 
and metallurgical industries.* 

Glasgow is Britain’s greatest centre of shipbuilding. 
Wharves run for many kilometres along tlie lower reaches of the 
Clyde on which Glasgow lies. A great number of the biggest 
ships of British mercantile marine and Navy have been built 
here. Besides coal, metallurgical and shipbuilding industries, the 
Glasgow region has many textile mills as well as chemical and 
glassware works. 

Glasgow is one of the biggest workers’ centres of Great 
Britain. The quarters inhabited by the workers are notorious for 
their dirty and dilapidated state, surpassing in this respect even 
the slums of eastern London. 

Scotland’s national centre and its former capital Edinburgh, 
is in the eastern part of the Central Lowlands, near the Firth of 
Forth. Edinburgh has its university, printing houses and museums, 
it is the seat of the Supreme Court of Law for Scotland. 
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Moontain regions of Scotland. To the north of the Lowlands lie the 
Highlands occupying the greater part of Scotland. This is a backward and 
sparsely populated region. Natural conditions are rather severe; fertile soils 
occur only in the valleys and along the coast. The itiain occupation of the 
people is cattle farming which, however, is not developing. A very small part 
of the territory is cultivated, the main crop being oats. Fisheries are the source 
of living of the seaboard population. 

The Southern Uplands are less elevated and cover a smaller area than the 
Highlands. Besides that the Uplands are crossed by railways and highways 
joining England and Central .''cotiand. The density of population is greater 
here than in the North. Sheepbreeding prevails in the mountains, cattle farms 
and barley-and wheat crops — in the lower parts of tlie region. The towns are 
small, their principal industry being woollen manufacture. 

The coast of Scotland and of the islands nearby is extremely 
indented, forming numerous enclosed hays and gulfs. A number 
of British naval bases are located here, including the important 
base of Scapa-Flow on the Orkney Islands. 

THE ititrrrsH emihhe 

Area and significance. Tiie British Bmpire is spread over all 
parts of the world and over all latitudes from the Arctic regions 
to the Antarctic. .Xccording to the official data the area of the 
British Empire, including Great Britain, amounts to 3;f million 
sq. kms, its population exceeds 560 million, which constitutes nearly 
one quarter of the whole territory and of the population of the 
world. Besides, a part of the uninhabited expanses of the Antarctic 
is considered to he Great Britain’s property. 

Of late a new name for the British Empire has come into 
use, that is the “The British Commonwealth of Nations”. Such a 
“democratic" name has been introduced to conceal the imperialist 
character of British colonial rule. 

Great Britain proper occupies only th part of the whole 

empire and contains only’one eleventh of the latter’s population. 

The might of Great Britain lies in her colonial possessions. 
A great variety of natural resources arc to be found within the 
British Empire. The British colonies account for two thirds of 
the world production of gold, about nine tenths of nickel, nearly 
two thirds of manganese, 30—40 per cent of tin, copper, zinc 
and lead, and for half the world production of rubber and wool.' 
There are, however, natural resources which the Britisli Empire 
is poorly supplied with. Such is the case with mineral oil, only 
3 per cent of the world’s output being produced within the boun¬ 
daries of the Empire. British capital makes up for lack of oil 
by exploiting oilfields in the countries outside the Empire such 
as Venezuela, Iraq and Indonesia. The British colonies constitute 
a vast market for English industrial manufactures. The greater 

‘ The data on the world production are given excluding the U.S.S.R. 
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part of British export capital is invested there. And lastly, the 
British possessions which are scattered all over the world and 
among whicli tlicre arc many strategic key-points enable Britain 
to control the greater part of the most important sea routes. 

It should be taken into consideration, however, that Great 
Britain’s colonial might is obviously declining due to the follow¬ 
ing factors: 1) the growth of national liberation movements, 
wiiich undermine the position of British imperialism in colonies; 
2) the ever growing penetration of the American capital and 
manufactures into the countries of the British Empire; 3) the 
weakening of Great Britain’s dominance on sea. With the lo.ss of 
dominance on sea, which nowadays must be supplemented by 
domination in tlie air, the dispersedness of the British colo¬ 
nies becomes a source of Britain’s weakness rather than of its 
strengtii. 

Composition of the British Empire. The British Empire is 
composed of many countries with different level of development 
and degree of dependence on Great Britain. The most developed 
parts of the Empire have long secured the right to self-govern¬ 
ment. These are the d o m i n i o n s: Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa. 
The overwhelming part of the population in the first three domin¬ 
ions originates from Great Britain. 

Every dominion has its usual organs of a bourgeois democratic 
state such as parliament and ministries. Dominions can have 
their diplomatic representatives in other countries and conclude 
treaties. They are members of the United Nations Organisation. 
However, they can’t be regarded as independent, for they are 
tied to England b}’ a system of Imperial preferences; great sums 
of Englisli capital are invested in their economies. After World 
War II the U.S. influence in the British dominions has grown 
considerabl3^ 

India where over 70 per cent of the Empire’s population live 
has long been the main pillar of Britain’s colonial might. The 
upswing of the liberation movement in India after World War II 
forced the British government to a compromise which resulted 
in creating two dominions on the Indian territory: India (Indian 
Union) and Pakistan (see the chapter on India). This has in 
no way satisfied the people of India who demand a complete 
independence while the British government under the disguise 
of all kinds of concessions is trying to retain its key positions 
in India. In the year 1948 the island of Ceylon also became a 
dominion. 

Besides dominions many colonics and protectorates 
form part of the British Empire. Such are, for instance, all the 
British possessions in America (except Canada)— Jamaica, Tri¬ 
nidad, British Guiana and others — as well as many territories 
in other parts of the world, including such small, yet strategically 
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important, territories as Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden and Hong Kong. Pro¬ 
tectorates differ from colonies in that 
the local princes still retain certain 
vestiges of power. Being allowed 
some revenue and being paid honours, 
they are in fact in complete subord¬ 
ination to the specially commissioned 
British officials. Such is the position, 
for instance, of some British posses¬ 
sions in Africa and Arabia. The local 
rulers as well as nobility rallying 
around them are won over by the 
imperialists who retain with them their 
honourable position and tliereby make 
them their accomplices in the matter 
of oppressing the colonial people. 

Then there are trusteeship 
(former “mandates") territories within 
the British Empire. These are former 
German colonies that have passed 
over to Great Britain itself and to 
her dominions. Such are, for instance, 
Tanganyika in Africa (British trust), 
the former German New Guinea (trust 
of the .Australian Commonwealth). 
Their position differs but little from 
that of the colonies. 

Geography of the British Empire. 
The main territories of the British 



Fig, 28. The Suez Canal. 


Empire are concentrated in the basins of the Atlantic and Indian oce¬ 
ans. It is in the Atlantic that the might of Great Britain was first 



Fig. 29. Position of Gibraltar. 


conceived and its colonial 
expansion started.The mother 
country is in the eastern part of 
the Atlantic Ocean, whereas the 
oldest possessions of Britain— 
Canada and the West Indies 
are on the opposite side of the 
oc&zn,Nigeria,OoldCoastaia& 
other colonies are on the Afri¬ 
can Coast and the Union of 
South Africa faces both the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans. 

The principal searoutes of 
the British Empire converge 
in the mother country, such 
are ,^the route to India and 
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Australia via the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea and the Suez Canal, 
the route to South Africa and 
around it to the Indian Ocean, 
the transatlantic routes to 
Canada and the West Indies. 

The greater part of British 
colonies lie on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean. This 
is the vital centre of the 
English colonial empire. There 
is nearly a continuous belt 
of British possessions all 
around the Indian Ocean. In 
the west, in Africa, tliere is a 
chain of colonies and depend¬ 
ent countries beginning witli ligypt down to the Union of South 
Africa, including Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika. 
Northern and Southern Khodesia; in the cast — the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia, whoso western part faces the Indian Ocean: 
in the north — India. Pakistan and Ceylon, as well as the Ma¬ 
layan possessions. The latter are situated wlicre the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans meet. 

A chain of naval bases controls the points of access to the 
Indian Ocean, the principal of them being Aden on the route 
from the Mediterranean Sea, Simon's Town (near Capetown) 
controlling access from the southern part of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Singapore on tlic side of the Pacific Ocean. 

The connecting link between the yUlantic and the Indian 
parts of the British Empire 
of Gibraltar, the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, the Suez Canal 
and the Red Sea. Here runs 
the “highway” of imperial 
communications (Great Bri¬ 
tain— India) with its nume¬ 
rous branches. Nearl}' the 
whole of the European sea- 
trade with the countries of 
South and East Asia, Australia 
and East Africa passes via 
the Suez Canal. The Canal is 
160 kms long. 69 million tons 
of cargo was transported 
through the canal in 1949, 
more than half of which was 
oil from Iran and Arabia. The 
strategical importance of this 


is the searoute through the Strait 
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connecting link of the great imperial “highway” is immense. It 
is guarded by a series of naval bases: Gibraltar at the west¬ 
ern entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, the island of Malta in 
the middle, the fortified island of Cyprus in the east, Alexandria 
and Port Said in Egypt, Aden at the outlet to the Indian 
Ocean. 

Another route to the Indian Ocean lies around Africa. Of the 
greatest strategical importance here is the Union of South Africa. 

The position of England is comparatively strong in the south¬ 
western part of the Pacific Ocean, where its waters mingle 
with those of the Indian Ocean. Here are New Zealand, the 
Commonwealth of Australia with the eastern part of New Guinea, 
the Malayan possessions with the naval base of Singapore in the 
Malacca Strait and Hong Kong on the coast of Southern China. 
In America the western part of Canada faces the Pacific. A mul¬ 
titude of small islands belonging to Britain are scattered all over 
the Pacific Ocean, especially in its southern part. However, 
England’s position in the Pacific is weaker than in the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. 


IRELAND 

T!ic island of Ireland is politically divided into two parts: 1) Northern 
Ireland, which forms part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain; area 
11,000 sq, kms, population 1,300,000, capital Belfast, 2) the Republic of 
Ireland —a separate state named Eire in Irish —69,000 sq. kms, population 
3,000,000. Ireland Is a republic. Its capital is Dublin, The Irish comprising the 
bulk of the country's population belong to the Celtic ^oup of peoples. The 
majority of them speak English as a result of centuries of England's domination; 
nevertheless they make up a separate nation. The government of Ireland is 
trying to revive the national language of the Irish. 

Physical. The whole central part of the island Is a low plain, flanked in 
the north and in the south by low mountains intersected by deep valleys. 
The climate of Ireland as well as that of the western coast of Great Britain is 
typically oceanic, humid and sunnylcss, more favourable for meadow- and grass 
cultivation than for crop>farming. The rivers of Ireland arc short, but deep. 
The main river is the Shannon flowing through a chain of lakes. A big power- 
station has been built on the river. Minerals arc scare in Ireland, there are 
only considerable deposits of peat. 

The Republic of Ireland {Eire), For many centuries Ireland's development 
was hindered by the English yoke. The English goverment suppressed the 
Irish national liberation movement, but under the pressure of the revolutionary 
movement that had involved the whole of Ireland by the end of World War 1 
it was forced to make concessions and in 1921 it granted the greater part of 
Ireland the status of a dominion. In 1937 Ireland was proclaimed an independent 
republic. During World War II Ireland did not declare war on the fascisst 
aggressors and maintained friendly relations with them, entertaining at the 
same time a hostile attitude towards the Soviet Union. 

The colonial oppression to which Ireland had been subjected resulted in 
her economic backwardness. Mass emigration, mostly to the U.S.A., started 
after the great famine of 18i5—1816 caused by failure of crops. During 60 years 
of emigration the population decreased by nearly 50 per cent. 

Cattle breeding is the basis of Ireland's economy. Two thirds of 
Ireland's export consist of livestock and produce of animal husbandry such 
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as bacon, fowl, eggs and dairy products. The ovorwhelining part of the export 
goes to England. Crop farming comes next, the ninin crops being potatoes, 
oats and fodder roots. The meadow area is greater than tilled area; home-pro¬ 
duced grain falls short of demand. 

Poor peasants with small plots make up the bulk of peasantry in Ireland. 
They arc usually unable to make both ends meet. Small in number, yet 
strong, a group of kulaks stands out among poverty-stricken peasants. 

Highly developed in Ireland is the food industry producing beer, butter, 
cheese, flour and bacon. The principal industrial centres and seaports of Ire¬ 
land are Dublin with a population of 490,000 inhabitants and Cork. 

Northern Ireland that remains a component part of the United Kingdom 
has long been the base of the English domination in Ireland. A wholesale seizure 
of the Irish lands was carried out as early as in the middle of the 17th cen¬ 
tury and English military sciUcmenis were established there. The bourgeoisie 
of Northern Ireland is closely tied with the English bourgeoisie. The Irishmen, 
however, make up the bulk of the toiling population. Industry here is more 
developed than in the rest of Ireland. Belfast (440,000 inhabitants) is an im¬ 
portant centre of shipbuilding and of linen industry. Crop farming (oats, pota¬ 
toes, linen) is developed, as well as animal husbandry. 


FRANCE 

France lies in the west of the European continent. To France 
belongs the island of Corsica in the Mediterranean Sea. The ter¬ 
ritory of France comprises 551,000 sq, kms, with a population of 
41,000,000. Her capital is Paris, the state system that of bour¬ 
geois republic. 

Franco has been adminisStratively divided into departments since the bour¬ 
geois revolution of 1789—1794. In geographical literature, however, the names 
of former provinces that existed before the revolution are more often used 
than those of departments. Many of these historical provinces retained their 
peculiar features as concerns economy, mode of life, local dialect, and type of 
buildings. All this explains the vitality of the old names. The most iniporlanl 
historical provinces are Provence and Languedoc in the south, Gascony in the 
southwest, Jirittany and Normandy in the northwest, Burgundy in the Sadne 
valley. Champagne to the cast of 'Paris, Lorraine in the northeast and Alsace 
along the Rhine. 


PJIYSICATj lEATVHES 

Geographical position, boundaries. France is washed by the 
sea on two sides. In the west and northwest she faces the Atlantic 
Ocean and in the south — the Mediterranean Sea. Among the west- 
European states Spain alone, which is France’s neighbour on the 
south, occupies a similar geographical position. Spain, however, 
lies far away from the most vital economic centres of Europe, 
whereas France has long common borders with a number of 
European countries (Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and Italy) 
and only a narrow channel separates it from England. 

France is separated from Spain by the Pyrenees which are 
a serious barrier to communications, especially in their central 
part. France’s fcoundarj- with Switzerland and Italy runs over 
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the western Alps and the Jura. Though higher than the Pyrenees, 
the Alps offer greater possibilities for communications; the passes 
between France and Italy are comparatively low and accessible 
for roads. The most important railway crossing the Alps at the 
French-ltalian boundary runs through the tunnel of Mont Cenis. 
The boundary with Germany runs partly along the Rhine. The 
entire borderline in the northeast (Belgium, Luxemburg, partly 
Germany) has no natural borders. The lowland of northern France 
is continued across the boundary of Belgium and furtlier joins 
that of the Netherlands and of northern Germany. It is an open 
road for peaceful relations as well as for war conflicts. The 
total length of France’s boundaries amounts to 5,300 kms, of 
which 3,100 kms are sea boundaries. The Atlantic Ocean forms 
the English Channel and the wide Bay of Biscay of the French 
coastline. The fact of France’s being washed by two seas facili¬ 
tated her early economic development. It is since ancient times 
that the trade routes passed through the territory of France, con¬ 
necting the Mediterranean countries with those bordering on the 
Channel and the North Sea. 

Relief and rivers. The area of lowlands in France is 
approximately equal to that of highlands. The position and the 
structure of the mountains are such as not to interfere with agri¬ 
culture and communications. As we have already seen, the highest 
mountains are in the outlying regions. These mountains are: the 
Pyrenees in the southwest and the Alps in the southeast. The 

highest peak of the .Alps J\/font filanc ('1,810 m) is on French ter¬ 

ritory close to the Franco-ltalian frontier. 

The mountains of inner France are built up of old rocks that 
are strongly eroded and flattened. Fuch is the Central Massif 
covering a vast area in the southern-central part of the countr>\ 
Geologically it is the most ancient core of France. Its surface 
is an undulating plateau. The southeastern part of the massif 
falls rather abruptly to the Mediterranean Coast and to the valley 
of the Rh6ne. The elevated edge of the massif is called the 

Cevennes; to the north and west the massif slopes down gently. 
In the centre of the massif stand up as hills groups of 

extinct volcanoes (Cantal and Mont Dor^) reaching the altitude 
of nearly 1,900 m. There is another group of ancient mountains 
in the north-east. These are the Vosges reaching up to 1,420 m 
and the low Ardennes, the greater part of which lies within the 
territory of Belgium. 

The peninsula of Brittany thrusting out westwards, and that 
of Corriwall (England) lying on the other side of the Channel, 
are similar as to structure and landscape. In Brittany low rocky 
ridges rise; these are the remains of the Ancient Armorican mas¬ 
sif, which also spreads over the neighbouring peninsula of Nor¬ 
mandy. That part of France which faces the Atlantic is low, with 
the exception of the Armorican Highlands. There is a vaster low- 



land in the north, the so called Paris Basin, facing the Channel 
and the North Sea, or, in other words, the North French lowland. 
To the southwest extends the Garonne lowland, or the Plain of 
Aquitaine, that borders on the Bay of Biscay. 

In eastern France mountainous terrain prevails leaving no 
space for large plains. Between the Central Massif and the Alps 
there is a narrow low-lying valley of the Rhdne—Sadne with an 
outlet to the Mediterranean Sea. To France also belongs the 
western part of the valley of the upper Rhine, the so called Rift 
Valley, which forms a passage between the French Vosges and 
the German Schwa rzwald. 

Most of France’s rivers discharge into the Atlantic. The 
Central Massif is the principal watershed, a multitude of rivers 
originating there and flowing to the north and to the west. The 
river Seine (770 Inns long) discharges into the English Channel, 
its principal tributaries being the Marne and Oise. The Loire 
(1000 kms long) as well as the Garonne and Dordogne flow to 
the Bay of Biscay. The latter two form a common estuary which 
is called the Gironde. A number of important rivers in the nortli 
only partly belong to France. These are: the Schelde, Maas 
(Meuse, as the French call it), Moselle and the left bank of the 
Rhine. Only one big river discharges into the Mediterranean, 
that is the' Rhdne (760 ktns long) with its tributary the Sadne. 
The upper reaches of the rivers and their tributaries run rather 
close to each other and can be conveniently joined by canals. 
The rivers of northern France, especially the Seine, are very 
convenient for navigation. This cannot be said of the rivers in 
the south, where heavy rains in the Central Massif often cause 
the Loire and Garonne to overflow, while in summer these rivers 
become very shallow; the Rhdne which is fed by the Alpian 
glaciers has an abundant water supply, but its gradient is rather 
steep. The estuaries of the Seine, Loire and Garonne are very 
important for sea navigation. 

The river valleys are of great importance as land routes con¬ 
necting separate parts of France. Of special importance is the 
valley of the Rhdne—Sadne, whose narrow corridor separates the 
Central Massif from the Alps. This valley penetrates deep inland 
and gives access to central France from the Mediterranean, and 
is connected by convenient passes with the valleys of the Seine 
and of the Rhine, these two rivers having an exit to the English 
Channel and the North Sea respectively. These are historical 
trade routes, routes of colonisation and of troop movements. 

Mineral wealth and water power. France abounds in iron 
ore, but has little coal. The chief coalfield which is practically 
a continuation of the Belgian coalfield lies in the north, at the 
Franco-Belgian frontier. Coal measures are not thick and lie at 
a considerable depth. Coking coal is scarce, France’s oil resources 
are negligible. The mountain rivers draining the Alps, the 
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Fig. 32. Mineral wealth and water power resources of France. 


Pyrenees and the Central Massif are a vast resource of water 
power. 

In iron-ore resources Prance stands third among the 
capitalist countries, coming after the U.S.A. and Brasil. The amount 
of metal contained in the ores exceeds 3 billion tons. The 
principal iron-ore deposits are in the north-east of France, in 
Lorraine. The ore there contains little metal, but its deposits are 
convenient for working, as they lie at a small deptli and run 
continuously without abrupt dislocations, the layers being practi- 
cally horisontal. 

Of other minerals there are vast deposits of bauxite from 
which aluminium is produced, and oi potash which is used 
as fertiliser. In the south, in Provence, high-quality bauxite 
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deposited in very thick layers is found. There are deposits 
of potash in Alsace. 

Climate, soils, vegetation. France is noted for a great variety 
of climatic conditions. The oceanic climate predominates in 
western France. The climate of Brittany is particularly mild and 
damp, with very many cloudy days and strong winds. The sum¬ 
mer mean temperature in the west of Brittany is 16°C, whereas 
the winter temperature is 7°C. The climate here greatly resembles 
that of southwestern England. Further east the difference between 
winter and summer temperatures increases, the climate becomes 
almost temperate continental; cold and windless days in winter 
and hot sunny days in summer are more frequent. 

The Central Massif is noted for its more severe climate. In 
the upper zone of the massif snowy winters with cold winds 
occur. 

Tlie coast of the Mediterranean Sea, protected from the north 
by the Alps and the Central Massif, lies in the region of the 
subtropical Mediterranean climate. Summer here is arid, the 
w’inds from the south prevailing. The mean summer temperature 
is 22'C; the winter is warm, the mean temperature being S’C; 
rainfall is abundant. However, sudden falls of temperature may 
occur duo to the .Mistral, a cold wind Idowing from the Central 
Massif. 

The soils in France are as a rule rather fertile, particularly 
in the region of the Paris Basin. But there are areas where poor 
soils prevail. These are: the greater part of the Central Massif, 
the higlily elevated regions of the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
Brittany with considerable areas of moorlands and heathlands on 
rocky hills, and the sandy lowland on the Biscayan coast (Landes). 

Various parts of France differ greatly from each other as 
to the character of the vegetation and the type of agriculture. 
The Mediterranean Coast is the region of vines, olives, mulberry 
trees and oranges, the vines spreading as far north as the 
southeastern part of the Paris Basin (the region of Champagne). 
■J'he flora in the north-west, especially in Brittany, resembles 
that of England, as there are many moorlands and heathlands in 
the uplands as well as meadows with lush grass or arable land 
fenced off by green hedges on areas with good soil. The con¬ 
ditions for agriculture in the north and tlie north-east of France 
are practically similar to those of Central Europe. 

Forests cover 20 per cent of France’s territory. France 
is more wooded than England, though less than Germany. On 
plains fit for farming forests were cleared long ago. However, 
groves and clumps of trees can be seen nearly everywhere, deci¬ 
duous trees predominating such as oak, beech, hornbeam, ash- 
tree as well as willow and poplar in river valleys. It is mostly 
in the mountain regions of eastern France — in the Vosges, Jura 
and Alps — that natural forests have been preserved. Alongside 
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Pig. 33. MClin teinpcriiturcs uf July in France taken at earth level. 


with deciduous trees, spruce and fir are also widely spread. The 
forests of the Mediterranean belt abound in chestnut-tree and 
cork-oak. Planted forests comprise a considerable part of the 
forest area. Especially great is the area of planted forests in 
southwestern France where trees were planted on sandy waste¬ 
lands, the so called Landes. Here are big tracts of pine forest 
(maritime pine). Lately, however, these forests have been greatly 
ravaged by fires. 


ropuLATJoy 

National composition. The French make up the bulk of the 
population and belong to the Romanic group of peoples as far 
as language concerns.* The national minorities in France live 

* Peoples of the Romanic group are those whose language developed on 
the basis of Latin. Besides the French this group includes Spaniards, Italians, 
Portuguese, Walloons (living in southern Belgium) and Rumanians. 
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in the outlying regions. 1 million Bretonians live in western 
Brittany. They are descendants of the ancient Celts and have 
preserved their language which has much in common with the 
language of the Celts of Wales (England). Basques live in the 
south-west, in the Pyrenees. They descend from the ancient 
Iberians who once inhabited southwestern France. 

The population of Corsica (300,000) speaks the Corsican 
dialect of the Italian language. In the northernmost part of 
France, near the Belgian frontier, lives a group of Fleming's, 
wlio speak Flemisli. a language closely resembling Dutch. The 



Fig. 34. Densily of population in France. 
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greater part of the population in Alsace and northeastern 
Lorraine speak the Alsatian dialect of the German language. 

Slow growth of population. Immigration. The natural growth 
of population in France has Jong been negligible. The growth of 
population stopped altogether in the years preceding World 
War II. This is a very sore problem for France, as France’s 
share in the European population is constantly diminishing. In 
1800 France, within its present boundaries, stood first in Europe 
(except Russia) as to population. In the 20th century it has come 
down to the fourth place after Germany, Great Britain and Italy. 

The situation would have been worse but for the affluence 
of foreigners, whose number in France exceeds 2 million, not 
counting those who have become French subjects. 

There was a great demand for additional man-power after World War 1 
for the rehabilitation of the war-devastated regions. Weakened by the war 
Franco couldn't meet this demand. This additional man-power came to France 
from other countries, mostly from Italy and Poland. The mass immigration of 
workers played an immense rdle in rehabilitating French economy. Man-power 
liad been incessantly pouring in up to the year 1932, when the influx was 
stopped by the crisis which caused the flow of man-power to reverse. During 
World War II the population of France decreased by 1,000,000 due to the 
deathrate of the civil population being in excess of its birthrate and due to 
the losses in the war and in German captivity. 

The density of population. Cities and towns. The average 
density of population is 75 people per 1 sq, km, that is a little 
over one third the density of population of Great Britain. Here 
and there, in the industrial regions, the density of population 
exceeds 300 people per 1 sq. km. In France, however, there arc 
no such concentrations of industrial towns as, for instance, in 
Lancashire in England. A little over half of the entire population 
of the country live in towns. 

Among the cities of France Paris ranks first in population 
and in importance; together with its suburbs the city has 
5,000,000 inhabitants. Next come Marseilles (636,000 inh.), Lyons, 
Toulouse and Bordeaux, 

AN OUTLINE OF FBANCE^S DEVELOPMENT 

Deficiency of France’s industrial development before World 
War I. In the beginning of the 20th century France was an 
agrarian-industrial country whose tempo of industrial deve¬ 
lopment was slower than that of the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries. In industry, the production of consumer goods prevailed. Espe- 
cjally prominent was the textile industry and the production of 
luxury articles based on handicraft. France exported silk and 
cotton fabrics, garments, perfumery and jewelry. Of agricultural 
produce wine, cheese and fruit were exported. Production of 
inachinery was not sufficiently developed. France imported tex¬ 
tile machinery, locomotives, engines and agricultural machinery. 
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Among the factors that liindcred France’s development the foUonriog 
should be mentioned: 

1. The backwardness of French agriculture as well as the prevalence of 
poor land-hungry peasants in rural France; their low purchasing power retarded 
the development of home trade in manufactured goods. At the same time 
the growth of the proletariat, which the large-scale industry stood in such a 
great need of, was hindered by the attachment of the masses of peasantry to 
hind. 

1. Scarcity of coal. The greater part of the coal required by the industry 
had to be imported. 

3. The defeat of France in the Franco-Prtisslan war of 1S70—1871 which 
resiilK-d in France losing important industrial regions of Alsace and a part of 
Lorraine and in Germany gaining strength at the expense of France. 

•1. .1 flow of a considerable part of French capital to foreign countries. 
The French bourgeoisie found it more profitable to invest capital in under¬ 
takings abroad than to make investments in French industry. This was mostly 
effected by granting loans to other countries. France was an international 
usurer. 

France after World War 1. By tlie Versailles treaty France 
recovered Alsace and Lorraine. In Lorraine France obtained 
not only half of the Lorraine iron-ore fields, but also big me¬ 
tallurgical plants. In Alsace it obtained vast deposits of potash 
and a considerable industry (textile and machine-building). At 
the same time the Saar coal mines temporarily passed over to 
France, too. It was France again that received the greatest part 
of German reparations. 

The work connected with the rehabilitation of the devastat¬ 
ed regions played an important role in the development of 
French industry. The work was carried on intensively in the 
period of 1919—1926 creating enormous demand for building 
materials, industrial and transport equipment and chemical ferti¬ 
lizers. In the war-ravaged regions industry had to be practically 
built anew. New big plants were built in place of small obsolete 
enterprises. Thus the equipment of French industries was to a 
considerable degree renovated. All this resulted in increased 
weight of industry in the economic balance of France. The po¬ 
pulation engaged in industry became as great as that engaged in 
agriculture. Agriculture, however, still plays in France a more 
important role than either in England or in Germany. 

Present-day France. In spite of the favourable conditions 
for the development of the country that existed after World War 1 
France entered World War 11 weakened and unprepared both 
economically and militarily as a result of the reactionary policy 
pursued by the French big bourgeoisie, whose leaders took the 
path of outright betrayal of the national interests. In the years 
preceding World War II the entire energy of the French ruling 
circles was directed not to strengthening the country economi¬ 
cally and militarily, but to oppressing the French working class, 
whose revolutionary activity they feared more than German 
fascism. This explains the readiness with which the ruling circles 
of the French bourgeoisie capitulated to fascist Germany. After 
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the capitulation many of the biffgfest French industrialists started 
working for the Germans. 

France as well as other European countries was liberated 
from the fascist occupation thanks to the victories of the Soviet 
Army that had crushed the main forces of German fascists in 
the east. After the liberation great successes were achieved in the 
rehabilitation of France’s economy in the course of 1945—1946; 
these successes were due to the creative effort of French workers 
and to the policy of the ministries of industry and labour 
headed by communists. Some branches of industry attained the 
prewar level of production. At the same time nationalization of 
some branches of economy such as coal industry, big power- 
stations and the principal enterprises of the marine transport was 
carried out. Here, however, the nationalization stopped and the 
tempo of economic rehabilitation slowed down. Having expelled 
the communists the French government turned to an ever more 
reactionary course. The change of political course is mainly due 
to the pressure borne upon France on the part of American im¬ 
perialists who are supporting the reactionary forces of the country 
in their struggle against democracy and are striving to take 
advantage of France’s weakness for the purpose of subjugating 
her to their interests. France has submitted to the “Marshall Plan" 
and joined the aggressive American-English bloc. American mo¬ 
nopolies have taken control over the economy of France. Having 
fallen under the sway of American war-mongrse France is build¬ 
ing up her military forces and thereby straining her budget 
beyond endurable limit. The onslaught of reaction brought the 
French workers a sharp drop in wages. 

The specific feature of present-day France lies in there being 
two Frances: one is a weakened and corrupted imperialist power 
trying to stave off final collapse by grovelling to the American 
imperialism and by bartering off the national independence of the 
French people; the other is a democratic France that is true to 
the best traditions of the French working class and whicli con¬ 
stitutes in the democratic and anti-imperialist camp a force to be 
reckoned with. 

Political structure. France as well as England is a country 
with age-long domination of big bourgeoisie. Unlike England, 
France has been the field of fateful revolutionary impacts ever since 
the 18th century. The French revolution of 1789—1794 not only 
laid the foundations of bourgeois democracy in France, but was 
an event of world-wide significance. The Paris Commune of 1871 
was the first instance of proletarian dictatorship in the world. 
France’s political structure was repeatedly broken down. The 
working class of France has greater experience of revolutionary 
struggle than that of England. 

Another specific feature which distinguishes France from 
England is that a considerable part of her population occupies 
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an intermediate position between the big bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. Here, first and foremost, belongs the mass of small 
peasants. 

Due to these peculiarities of the political life—the frequent 
changes of the political regime and the important rdle played by 
the vacillating intermediate groups — France could not have such 
a system of a few stable parties as, for instance, England had. 
There are many bourgeois parties in France, but they slightly differ 
from each other, and it often happens that one or another of the par¬ 
ties changes its political colours and even its name. Thus the calamity 
that befell France in World War 11 and exposed the perfidy and 
complete incompetency of the ruling parties brought about the 
reorganisation of some of the parties as well as the rise of new ones. 
It is only the Communist Party (organised in 1920) that has emerged 
from the ordeal of the war organisationally strengthened and with a 
still higher prestige. At present it is the most numerous single 
party of France. The party is vigorously fighting for the unity 
of the working class and for a higher living standard of workers, 
for the democratization of France, for its economic rehabilitation, 
for strengthening the tics with the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies, against the fatal subjugation of France to the inte¬ 
rests of American imperialism. 

According to the constitution of the French Republic that was 
adopted in 1946 the parliament consists of two chambers — the 
Xational Assembly and the Council of the Republic. The Na¬ 
tional Assembly is a legislative organ convened by universal 
direct election. The Council of the Republic is a consultative 
body convened by a complex two-stage election. Both chambers 
jointly elect the President of the republic for the term of 7 years. 
The President appoints the Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
The latter forms the council proper, whose composition is approv¬ 
ed by the National Assembly, the procedure being called the 
“vote of confidence". The constitution of 1946 was more demo¬ 
cratic in form than the old constitution, women being granted 
the right to vote, which they were deprived of previously. The 
essence of political structure, however, lies not so much in con¬ 
stitutional forms, as in the question what class holds the prin¬ 
cipal levers of power (large-scale industry, banks, etc.) in its 
hands. France is a vivid example of the contradiction between 
the comparatively democratic forms and the reactionary essence 
of its political structure, which is very characteristic of bourgeois 
democratic countries. Thus in the elections to the National 
Assembly in 1946 the Communist Party secured more returns 
than any other party. Nevertheless, in summer 1947, the communists 
were expelled from the government which in doing so yielded to 
the pressure on the part of the U.S.A. The democratic clauses of 
the constitution have ever since been violated at every step. In 
1951 the electoral law was subjected to a reactionary revision, 
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the revised version being spearheaded against the Communist 
Party. In spite of this revision the French Communist Party 
secured more than 100 returns at the elections to the National 
Assembly in 1951. Judging by the number of votes collected the 
Communist Party would have secured about 170 returns had the 
former electoral law remained valid. 


HVRVEY OF EUOSOMY 


Industry 

France is an industrial-agrarian country. Before World War 11 
France ranked fourth among capitalist countries as regards the 
volume of its industrial production. After the war France’s subju¬ 
gation to the “Marshall Plan” forced upon it by the U.S.A. has 
proved highly detrimental to French industry. A great part of 
the latter has passed over to Americans. 

Energy resources. Shortage of fuel is a great drawback to 
French industry. Although the annual coal output amounts on the 
average to 50,000,000 tons, France imports yearly about 20,003,000 
tons of oil and oil products. In the southern part of the country 
water power partially makes up for the lack of fuel, the industry 
using power generated at the stations built on the mountain 
rivers. The average amount of power per inhabitant in France is 
half that of England, but is more than double that of Italy. 

bid branches of Industry. France’s industry, like that of Eng¬ 
land, is divided into branches that have long been leading in 
industry, and into branches that only lately became prominent. 
The former comprise textile, especially production of silk, and 
sewing industries as well as manufacture of toilet 
and luxury articles. Before World War I these industries 
accounted for the greater part of France’s export. After the war 
their share in export began to decline. The production of artifi¬ 
cial silk (rayon) and a lesser demand for costly silk fabrics un¬ 
dermined the silk industry. The marketing of luxury and fashion 
articles was becoming ever more difficult. The principal regions 
of the textile industry are: the Northern region (the town of 
Lille) where the woollen and cotton industries are concentrated, 
Alsace with the town of Mulhouse where cotton industry predo¬ 
minates, the town of Lyons with its suburbs where natural as 
well as artificial silk is produced. The production of articles of 
fashion is concentrated in Paris. 

New branches of industry. The following branches of industry 
became prominent after World War 1: metallurgy, ma¬ 
chine-building, including the production of auto¬ 
mobiles and aircraft, chemical industry and the 
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production of artificial silk. Manufactures of metal 
industry found a good market at home in the postwar years thanks 
to the rehabilitation of the devastated areas and the work on 
some strategical projects. With the completion of the rehabilita¬ 
tion and with the advent of the economic crisis its production 
declined. During World War 11 French metal industry registered 
another sharp decline. Striving to turn France into a market for 
its manufactures the U.S.A. is hindering the rehabilitation of this • 
industry. France produced nearly 10,000,000 tons of steel in 1929 
and 8,600,000 tons in 1950. Besides satisfying the requirements 
of the entire metallurgy of France, fJie iron-ore fields of 
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Lorraine supply great amo¬ 
unts of ore for export (to 
Belgium and Germany). The 
region of Lorraine yields 
about three quarters of 
France’s production of fer¬ 
rous metals. 

Second in importance 
is the Northern metal¬ 
lurgical region working on 
local coal, scrap metal and 
the Lorraine ore. The ma¬ 
chine-building industry is 
developed there as well. 
Paris and Lyons are hig 
centres of machine-building 
and war industries. Leading 
in the war industry is the 
concern of Schneider incor¬ 
porating many enterprises 
of heavy industry. The 
principal works of the con¬ 
cern are located in the 
town of le Creusot. 

France is leading the 
world in the amount of 



Fig. 36. Map showing distribution of textile 
industries in France. 


bauxite mined. Part of the latter is used in aluminium production 
in France itself, the rest is exported. 


AgricvlUtre 

Social and historical conditions for the development of agri¬ 
culture. The bourgeois revolution of 1789—1794 did away with 
feudal landownership. This is one of the distinctive features of the 
French countr 3 'side as compared to Germany and England. A 
considerable part of the confiscated lands, however, did not fall 
into the hands of peasants, but was bought up by the well-to-do 
bourgeosie who established capitalist economies on the newly 
acquired lands. Small farmers who constituted the bulk of landowners 
suffered from heavy taxation and lacked means to improve their 
economies. Gradually they got more and more entangled in the 
land taxes and fell into debt-bondage to banks. In the course of 
time the differentiation of the peasantry became more intensive. 
A small group of big landowners have the best lands and agricultural 
machinery at their disposal, employ hired labour on a large scale, 
in short, run their estates along purely capitalist lines. Amidst the 
remaining mass of peasants a sizable layer of kulaks stands out. 
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Fig. 38. Map of France showing distribution of vine cultivation and sugar-beet 

growing. 

including growing early vegetables, and floriculture. France 
is leading the world in wine making, the principal areas of vine 
growing being the Mediterranean coast, especially Languedoc, 
the district of Bordeaux in the south-west. Burgundy, Champagne 
and Alsace. Wheat is grown practically everywhere, the areas of 
the most intensive wheat-growing are the valleys of the Seine, 
Loire and Garonne. 

France's agriculture lias long been in the clutches of a severe 
crisis. As regards production of corn France is unable to compete 
with countries with large-scale and mechanized agriculture. On 
the other hand, the demand for costly wines France is so famous 
for has fallen low. In the last fifty years the aggregate arable 
area has decreased considerably. 

B. A. Banep 
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Transport and foreign trade 

In 1939 the French mercantile marine consisted of 1,300 ves¬ 
sels with the aggregate tonnage of about 3 million tons. Among 
tlie vessels the passenger liners were especially prominent. Prior 
to World War 11 the r61e of the French marine in the world’s 
passenger navigation was greater than in freight navigation. The 
French marine sustained heavy losses in the course of World 
War II. By the year 1051 the tonnage slightly exceeded the pre¬ 
war level, but a good half of the vessels were of inferior quality 
due to wear, damages, etc. 

There are several big ports on the Atlantic coast of France. 
None of them, however, can be compared to the biggest ports of 
the world as turnover concerns. The main commercial ports are 
Havre (the principal port for France’s trade with oversea coun¬ 
tries), Rouen, Dunkirk, Nantes and Bordeaux. France’s naval 
bases on the Atlantic Ocean are Brest and Cherbourg, the latter 
being a major port for passenger traffic across the Atlantic. 
Calais and Boulogne are ports for passenger traffic bound for Bri¬ 
tain. Nearly the entire sea trade of the Mediterranean coast is 
concentrated in Marseilles, which is tlie biggest port of France. 
Toulon is France's principal naval base in the Mediterranean. 

The greater part of inland haulage is taken up by the rail¬ 
ways. Paris is the focal point of all important railway lines. 
Tlie network of automobile roads is higlily developed, the auto¬ 
mobile transport coming second in inland haulage. 

There is a great network of inner waterways in France. 
Nearly all the principal rivers are connected by canals. However, 
the traffic capacity of most of rivers and canals is negligible. Many 
canals which were built lung ago have grown obsolete. The Seine 
stands out for its freiglit turnover among France’s rivers. 

Prior to World War 11 France ranked fourth in the world as 
to foreign trade turnover. France as well as England imports 
mainly raw materials and food products and exports manufactures. 
At ordinary times, however, e.\port of food products is not so 
important for France as it is for England. At the same time 
raw materials which are so much needed for French industries 
comprise a greater part of import than in the case of England, 
for France has to import coal besides oil, cotton, wool, non-fer¬ 
rous metals, rubber, etc., which are also imported by England. 
France’s exports consist of textiles, automobiles, chemical products, 
miscellaneous objects of luxury, wine. Of raw materials iron 
ore and bauxite are exported. These materials make much in 
weight, but little in cost. 

Before World War II France as well as England experienced 
considerable difficulties in marketing its manufactures abroad and 
its export lagged far behind its import. The gap was bridged by 
the income cashed in on the French capital invested abroad and 
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the income derived from foreign visitors coming in great num¬ 
bers to Paris and to French resorts. After the war the above gap 
greatly increased, and the income on investments abroad as well 
as that derived from foreign visitors considerably decreased. 
France ran into debt to the U.S.A. The latter is taking advantage 
of France’s difficult position in order to foist American manufac¬ 
tures on it and to harness France to the van of its policy. 

UEGIONATj divisions 

Specialization of regions in France is less pronounced than 
in England. Purely industrial districts with well defined boun¬ 
daries are but few. In the greater majority of cases industry is 
closely interlaced witli agriculture. There are many separate indust¬ 
rial centres which are scattered over the agricultural areas. 

However, the main features distinguishing the separate regions 
are sufficiently clear: the norfh and the east of France are 
noted for a higher level of industrial development as compar¬ 
ed to the west and the south. In the north lies an important 
mining, metallurgical and textile region as well as Paris, forming, 
together with its suburbs, a highly important region of diversified 
industry; the metallurgical region of Lorraine and the textile re¬ 
gion of Alsace are in the east and the region of silk and metal¬ 
working industry of Lyons in the south-east. 

The most backward agrarian regions of France are in the 
south-west and in the Central Massif. 


The Northern Industrial Region 

General. The Northern, or the Paris, region is the most import¬ 
ant part of France. Geographically it roughly coincides with the 
Paris Basin, i. e. covers the plain of Northern France. An advan¬ 
tageous geographical position, favourable conditions for agri¬ 
culture and the presence of coed — such are the factors promoting 
the development of the region. 

The Paris region dominates in the transport network of France. 
In the north it borders on the English Channel (La Manche), the 
Strait of Dover (Pas de Calais) and the North Sea, i. e. on the 
area of intensive navigation. It is precisely here that the conti¬ 
nent is closest to Britain. The Paris Basin merges in the north 
with the plain of Belgium which further passes into the plain of 
Northern Germany. From the Paris Basin routes are open to all 
the other regions of France: south-west to the Garonne plain, 
south-east to the Rhdne — Sadne valley and to the Mediterranean 
Sea, east to the valley of the Rhine. The Seine is a very con¬ 
venient waterway to the English Channel. Its tributaries run in 
close proximity to the basins of the rivers Schelde, Maas, Rhine, 
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Rh6ne and Loire. Altliough not occupying the central position the 
Paris Basin is the junction of all the most important routes of 
France. 

Soils in the Paris basin are of the best in France. In the nortli- 
ern part of the North industrial region near the Franco-Belgian 
frontier the North French coalfield is situated. 

The Northern region is mainly industrial. Industry, however, 
is not spread throughout the region but is concentrated in two 
belts, one is in the extreme north, near the Franco-Belgian front¬ 
ier, and is closely tied with the North French coalfield, the 
other — in the central part of the region — is gravitating towards 
the Seine valley. The latter includes Paris with its suburbs and the 
ports of Rouen and Havre through which Paris is connected with 
the sea. 

Agriculture prevails in the remaining part of the northern re¬ 
gion, where it is France’s most intensive and where yields are 
particularly high. Here is the principal sugar-beet and wheat-grow¬ 
ing area of France. Meat-and dairy farming is developed here 
too. In the eastern part of the region, in Champagne, viticulture 
and wine making such as production of champagne is well deve¬ 
loped. In the vicinity of Paris market- and flower gardening is 
developed, which .supplies the capital with vegetables and flowers. 

Paris, the capital of France and one of the most important 
capitals of the capitalist world, is the centre of the Northern 
region. 

Paris is an ancient city. There are few other such cities tliat 
have as great a significance for the history of the capitalist so¬ 
ciety as Paris. 

The significance of Paris. The significance of Paris for the 
whole of France is displayed in many ways. This is the histo¬ 
rical capital of France and the seat of all the central organs of 
power of the French bourgeoisie. The banks of Paris are the 
pillars of its financial might. Before World War II Paris canio 
third after New York and London as a centre of banks and stock- 
ex'changes. 

As a communications centre Paris is second to no other city 
in France. Railway lines of international significance radiate from 
Paris in every direction: to Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
and Belgium; the line to Boulogne and Calais connects Paris 
with the shortest steamboat service to England, the lines to Cher¬ 
bourg and Havre — with the terminals of the transatlantic routes. 
The Seine and the canals make Paris a big river port, the centre 
of the inland navigation of Francci 

Paris is France’s greatest centre of manufacturing industty. 
Inside the city old branches of industry are located, in which 
petty craftsmanship predominates, whereas big enterprises that 
arose in modern time are in the outskirts. These are: automobile, 
engine, aircraft, chemical and other enterprises. “The red ring” 
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Fig. 39, Economic regions of France. Cities and towns. 

/ — the Northern region with the Peris industrial region yla) end the North mining, metal¬ 
working and textile region iib) shown separately; //—Lorraine, Including the Lorraine metallur¬ 
gical region; III — Alsace; IV — the region of Lyons with the Industrial area of Lyons and 
St. Etienne (IVa)i P —the Northwestern region; V'/—the Southwestern region; K//—the region 
of the Central Massif; VJi! — the Mediterranean coast. 


of the workers’ suburbs of Paris is the citadel of the French 
Communist Party. 

Everything of major importance and interest in all fields of 
French science and art is concentrated in Paris. ‘ Here are many 
highly interesting museums and ancient monuments. Paris is an 
international place of entertainment for rich foreigners who flock 
there from different countries. 

Paris is not only the political and cultural centre of French 
bourgeoisie. There is no other capital in the capitalist world that 
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has such glorious revolutionary traditions as Paris does. Paris 
was the centre and the principal driving force of the bourgeois 
revolution of 1789 — 1794, It was in Paris that the revolution of 
1848 broke out, which gave rise to a number of revolutionary 
upheavals in Europe. It was in Paris that the working class made 
the first attempt to establish proletarian dictatorship (the Paris 
Commune of 1871). The narrow streets of the Paris suburbs have 
many a time been the arena of fierce barricade fighting. 

Geography of Paris. Paris like London has long spread beyond its oifi- 
cial boundaries. The latter ran along the ring of fortifications that encircled the 
titv up to 1922 when they were dcinolisheo. Witliin this circle the population 
is stable (2,800,000). 

The ancient centre of Paris, lie dc la Cite, is at present a kind of museum 
fii ancient irionuiiients. Here is the well-known cathedral of Notre Dame. On 
liie right bank of the Seine there is the museum of Louvre holding an out¬ 
standing collection of pictures and other works of art, on the ieft bank the 
Quartier Latin is situated, a district where higher schools are concentrated and 
where students live. 

The bourgeois districts of Paris are located in its western part, close to 
the Forest of Boulogne. Mere the streets are noted for their w'idth, verdure 
and for the splendour of their buildings. Paris has repeatedly been re-planned. 
Since the sixties ot the 19ih century a multitude of old blocks have been pulled 
down and wide avenues «nnd boulevards laid in place of tiie maze of narrow 
streets. Besides improving traffic conditiotis and embellishing the city, there 
was a political aim in laying these streets, for it w'as more difticult to organise 
barricade fighting on wide and straight avenues open to artillery fire through¬ 
out their whole lengtli. However, up to the present time, Paris is characterized 
by a combination of wide main streets flanked by luxurious buildings with 
dreary back streets and lanes reminding one of out-of-the-way provincial lownis. 
These streets are populated by workers, artisans and by numerous small employees. 

At the PcTc Lachaise cemetery^, located amidst the workers’ quarters, there is 
the Wall of Communards, at wliich revolutioiiaries of the Paris Commune were 
shot down. 

The principal enterprises and workers* quarters are located in the suburbs 
beyond the former line of fortifications. By the old tradition they are administ¬ 
ratively considered as separate towns, but actually they have long merged 
with Paris and now make one integral whole with it. They surround Paris 
by a nearly continuous ring. 

In the vicinity of Paris tliere is the towm of Versailles^ formerly the resi¬ 
dence of French kings, which is famous for the splendour of its palaces and 
gardens. At the time of the Paris Commune Versailles was the centre of coiin- 
ler-revolutionary forces that had organised bloody reprisals against the Com¬ 
munards. Versailles has more than once witnessed the signing of international 
iroaties of historical importance, including the Versailles treaty in 1919, which 
put an end to World War 1. 

Havre and Rouen. Closely connected with Paris are the ports 
of Rouen and Havre. Rouen is situated in the lower reaches of 
the Seine and is accessible to sea-going ships. The port of Rouen 
handles coal and oil coming from abroad and bound for Paris. 
Rouen is an important centre of textile industry. 

Havre situated at the e.stuary of the Seine is a major port for 
ocean-faring vessels. Havre handles the greater part of the French 
trade with North and South America (import of cotton from the 
U.S.A., oil from Venezuela and coffee from Brazil); from European 
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Fig, 40. A simplified map of Paris. 
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I'ig. 41. Till- mining, metal-working and textile region of Northern France. 


countries coal and timber are imported. In Havre there are 
ordnance works and oil-refineries, the latter working on import¬ 
ed oil. 

The mining, metal-working and textile region of Northern 
France. In the coal-mining area at the Franco-Belgian frontier 
a metallurgical region arose, which is France’s second after Lor¬ 
raine. Metallurgy there is based on ore brought from outside as 
well as on scrap metal. The industry of the region produces steel, 
rails, locomotives and machinery. Chemical industry is well devel¬ 
oped there too. Close to the metallurgical region is the principal 
textile region of France with its centres Lille, Roubaix and 
Tottreoing situated close to each other. A great part of France’s 
woollen industry and of textile machine building is concentrated 
there. This region is connected with the sea through the port of 
Dunkirk. 


Industrial regions of the east 

Alsace and Lorraine which are often considered as an integral 
whole because of tluir common lot which befell them in history 
are in reality two different regions from the geographical as well 
as from the economic standpoint. The principal iron-ore and me¬ 
tallurgical region of France is situated in Lorraine. As to Alsace, 
it is a region of highly developed agriculture and diversified 
industries, among which the textile industry is especially pro¬ 
minent. 
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Lorraine. As to its relief 
the iron-ore region is a low 
plateau intersected by river 
valleys. Iron-ore beds reach 
the surface on the slopes 
of the valleys. The working 
of ore is for the greater 
part effected by means of 
galleries that pierce the 
plateau from the valleys 
sometimes to the length 
of 5—f) kms. Blast furnaces 
and works are located along 
the rivers. Lorraine gets 
its coal and coke from the 
North coalfield, from Ger¬ 
many and Belgium. Besides 
metal-working, chemical 
industry is also developed. 

Lorraine has no such big 
industrial towns as the 
mining and metallurgical 
regions of England and 
Germany have. I'he reason for this is that the mining of iron-ore 
requires comparatively few hands, whereas production of comp¬ 
licated machinery which requires large numbers of workers is 
but poorly developed in Lorraine. 

The greater part of the metal produced there is sent for fur¬ 
ther working to other regions of France or abroad. 

The main centres of Lorraine are Nancy and Metz. Verdun 
on the Maas is a fortress that withstood the onslaught of the 
German troops in World War I. 

Alsace. Alsace covers the valley of the Rhine and the eastern 
slopes of the Vosges. Fertile soils predominate here. The climate 
is mild and warm. Agriculture is well developed, the principal 
crops being grapes, wheat, tobacco, hop. Animal husbandry is 
developed as well. Of importance is the mining of potash. The 
southern part of Alsace is France’s principal region of cotton 
industry, which is represented by all its branches (spinning, weav¬ 
ing and printing). Midhouse is the centre of the cotton industry 
as well as of the production of textile machinery and of chemical 
industry working on potash. 

The biggest town of Alsace is Strasbourg. It is a railway 
junction and a port on the Rhine, the terminal point of big ves¬ 
sels sailing up the river. 

The industrial region of Lyons. The Rhdne—Sadne valley has 
always been one of the most highly developed agricultural and 
industrial regions of France. 
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Fig, 42, Mining and metallurgical regions of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Distribution of territories 
before and after World War I. 
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43 . The indusLrial area of LyMis. 


The geographical posi¬ 
tion of the region was an 
important factor in its de¬ 
velopment. The routes from 
the basins of the rivers 
Seine, Loire, Rhine and 
from the Swiss Alps con¬ 
verge in the Rhone — Sa6ne 
valley. At the confluence 
of the Rhone and the Sa6ne 
all the routes merge into 
one narrow corridor which 
divides the Alps from the 
Central Massif and is the 
outlet to the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Fertile soils and a warm 
climate are favourable to 
agriculture. Here is one of 
France’s principal regions 
of viticulture and wine 
making. 

Lyons is the third cit> 
of France as population con¬ 
cerns. It is an ancient centre 
of silk industry enjoying a 
world wide reputation. The 
silk industry is spread over 
a big arca!^ In the Alpine 
valleys there are small silk 
spinning mills supplying 
Lyons with yarn. Hydro¬ 
electric stations on the 
mountain rivers provide 
energy for the industrial 


enterprises. Production of 
artifical silk has risen in Lyons as well and is now ousting former 
production of natural silk. Chemical industries such as production 
of dyes for textiles and photochemicals as well as automobile 
industries are developed there too. Lyons is an important workers’ 


centre which is especially known in the history of workers’ move¬ 
ment for the uprisings of weavers in the 1830’ies. 

The industrial region of Lyons includes the town of St. Etienne 


situated at the eastern edge' of the Central Massif, in the vicinity of 
a small coalfield. There is silk industry which is associated with 
that of Lyons, coal-mining and munitions industries as well as 


enterprises producing bicycles and automobile spare parts. Both 
Lyons and St. Etienne are important centres of war industry. 
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In the vicinity of small coal and iron-ore deposits situated in the 
eastern part of the Central Massif a number of other industrial 
towns have arisen, the most important of them being Le Creusot — 
the centre of Schneider’s munition plants producing guns, ar¬ 
mour, tanks, etc. 

Agrietdtural regions of the west and the south 

The Northwestern agricultural region. This region includes 
Brittany and Cotentin. On the uplands covering a considerable 
part of this region the soils are stony and infertile. These parts 
abound in swamps. The humid and mild climate is more favour¬ 
able to meadow cultivation and animal husbandry than to crop 
farming. On the northern coast of Brittany early vegetables and 
berries are grown. 

On the rocky and strongly indented coast of Brittany many 
tishing ports and fish canneries are located. Nante is a consider¬ 
able commercial port and industrial centre situated in the estu¬ 
ary of the Loire. Cherbourg and Brest are the principal naval 
ports of France’s Atlantic coast. Cherbourg is the chief port for 
passenger communications with America. 

Agricultural regions of the southwest and of the Central 
.Massif. These are France’s most typical regions of backward 
small-scale agriculture with a steadily decreasing population. The 
southwestern region covers the plain of Garonne and the north¬ 
ern slopes of the western Pyrenees. The growing of cereals such 
as wheat and maize predominates there. Though the soil in the Garonne 
valley is fertile, yields, however, are below France’s average. The 
valley of the lower Garonne stands out as one of the principal 
vine-growing and wine-making regions of France. The centre of 
tlie region is Bordeaux situated in the lower reaches of the Ga¬ 
ronne. This is the only big port in the south-west of France. The 
second largest town of the region is Toulouse situated in the 
upper reaches of the Garonne. This town is a marketing centre 
for agricultural produce as well as an important centre of war 
industry, there being a powder plant and a plant producing artil¬ 
lery shells. In the Pyrenees there are small electrometallurgical 
works based on hydroelectric power and local ore. 

The region of the Central Massif is basically a poor cat¬ 
tle-farming region. Among the cereals grown there rye predomi¬ 
nates in many localities owing to its being less exacting with 
respect to both soil and climate. 

It is only in some places in the valleys that more intensive 
crop-farming and animal husbandry are developed. Some localities 
of the Central Massif are known for their cheese making. 

The Mediterranean Coast. The Mediterranean coast of Prance 
is a region of viticulture and subtropical horticul¬ 
ture. Irrigation is necessary for effective farming. The western 
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part of the Mediterranean coast, Languedoc, is a region specializ¬ 
ing in viticulture. This region yields about half of all the wine 
produced in France. Here cheap kinds of wine are produced, whicli 
are marketed in France itself. To the east, in Provence, crops are 
more diversified. Alongside with grapes the other important crops 
are olives, subtropical fruits and early vegetables. The best pro¬ 
tected from the north winds is the easternmost part of the coast 
adjoining to Italy. This is the so-called “Cote d’Azur" (the azure- 
blue coast) or, in other words, the French Riviera. The warm and 
sunny climate, the abundance of vegetation (predominantly plant¬ 
ed) and the picturesqueness of the mountainous coast have won 
the French Riviera a world-wide fame as an area of resorts. The 
principal resort centre is Nice. The only commercial port of impor¬ 
tance and industrial centre of the Mediterranean coast is the town 
oi AUirseilles, France’s largest (after Paris) as population concerns. 
It is through Marseilles that France’s communications with the 
North African colonies and other countries of the Mediterranean 
are maintained as well as with the Soviet ports on the Black 
Sea, with India and the Far East. 

Of major importance is the mining of bauxite in Provence and 
the smelting of aluminium at the works located in the Alps. 

East of Marseilles the naval port of Toulon is situated, which 
is France’s principal naval base in the Mediterranean Sea. 

COLONIAL POSSESSIONS OF XNANCE 

The aggregate area of France’s colonial possessions comprises 
11,500,000 sq, kms, with a population of 54 million. This area exceeds 
that of France proper more than 20 times. 

According to the constitution of 1940 France together with 
all its colonies forms the French Union. There is no term “co¬ 
lony” in the constitution of the French Union. The change of the 
name, however, does not mean a change of the French rule, the 
latter retaining the character of imperial colonial oppression. 

The greater part of French possessions are in Africa, the more 
important of them being Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco in the north, 
French Western Africa, uniting a number of colonies, and French 
Equatorial Africa in the west; the island of Madagascar in the 
south-east. The most important French colony in Asia is French 
Indo-China. Here after the formation of the democratic republic 
of Viet-Nam only two western parts of the former colony, viz. 
Pathet Lao and Khmer (Laos and Cambodja) remained under the 
French rule. The latter countries, however, are struggling for their 
independence. In other parts of the world French colonies are of 
smaller importance. These are: French Quiana in South America, 
a few small islands, including Guadelupa and Martinica in the 
West-Indies and North America, the islands of New Caledonia and 
Tahiti, and a multitude of .small islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
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Emigration from France into colonies is negligible. Among 
the French colonies there are no developed countries of the type 
of the English dominions. 

Of the greatest economic significance are the possessions in 
North Africa, first and foremost Algeria. At the same time they are 
highly important from the strategical viewpoint, for there is a num¬ 
ber of naval ports, the principal of them being Bizerta (in Tu¬ 
nisia). 

The most important part of French West Africa is Senegal 
with the commercial and naval port of Dakar. 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 

The Netherlands, or Holland, lies between Germany, Belgium 
and the North Sea. Like its neighbour Belgium the Netherlands is a 
small, but very densely populated country. Its area is 34,000 sq. kms, 
with a population of 10 million, the state system is that of a par¬ 
liamentary monarchy. The Hague is the seat of the government, 
though Amsterdam, the biggest city of the country, is considered 
to be its national capital. 

Physical features. Thanks to its geographical position the Ne¬ 
therlands is a Junction of major waterways. Possessing the estu¬ 
aries of the Rhine, Maas and Schelde, the Netherlands serve as the 
sliortest outlet to the sea for German Rhineland and partly for 
Belgium and Northeastern France. The sea and the rivers have 
played an immense r61e in the development of economy of the 
country. While enjoying the advantage of the country’s location 
at the mouth of major rivers of trade, the Dutch had to fight in¬ 
cessantly with the destructive power of water and to wring land 
from the sea. 

The word “Netherlands" means low lands. The western part 
of the country is largely below the sea-level and must therefore 
be protected from being flooded by the sea. The destructive power 
of the sea is here extremely great, particularly so when the stormy 
northwestern wind is blowing. It drives the water into the south¬ 
ern corner of the North Sea, where the latter falls on the shores 
of the Netherlands with an exceptional force. In the 14th cen¬ 
tury the sea broke through into the country, joined the then exist¬ 
ing lake, thus forming the large gulf of Zuider Zee. More than 
once did the sea break through to the estuaries of the rivers flood¬ 
ing fields and villages. 

Dykes had to be erected to control floods. Now the coast is 
protected by immense dykes which are up to 100 m in width and 
15 m in height. The dykes are faced with stone. The estuaries are 
locked by sluices which are opened at low tide and closed at high 
tide. To prevent the overflow the lower reaches of the rivers are 
also protected by dykes. Immense drainage work has been carried 
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out by digging canals and pumping stagnant water. Thus, since 
the 16th century 4,000 sq. kms, or one eighth of the entire coun¬ 
try’s territory, have been reclaimed from the sea and turned fnto 
fertile polders. After World War 1 a part of the Zuider Zee was 
reclaimed as well. 

The entire western part of the Netherlands is criss-crossed by 
a multitude of canals. They run above the level of the polders. 
On the shores of the canals there are great numbers of windmills 
that are used to work the pumps. The pumping of water is a mat¬ 
ter of permanent concern of the Dutch, for the rain water has 
nowhere to escape from the surface of the polders which are be¬ 
low the river level. 

The climate in the Netherlands is oceanic and humid. There 
are up to 300 cloudy days a year, 200 of which are rainy. 
Green meadows with lush grass are characteristic of the vegeta¬ 
tion in the Netherlands just as in England. Unlike the latter there 
are almost no uncultivated heathlands in the Netherlands. 

The mineral resources of the Netherlands consist of 
sizable deposits of coal which is to be found in the southern¬ 
most part of tlie country, as well as of small oil resources and 
peat. 

Population. The Dutch make almost the entire population. 
Their language is akin to German. 

The density of population is very high (300 people per 1 sq. km). 
It is especially great in the western part of the country, which 
is noted for its fertile soils and in which the transport, commer¬ 
cial and industrial activity is the busiest in the Netherlands. Here the 
three biggest towns of the Netherlands are situated. These are: 
.Amsterdam (800,000 inhabitants), Rotterdam (620,000) and the 
Hague (500,000). Amsterdam is a port on the shore of the gulf of 
Zuider Zee. The port is directly connected with the sea by a sea 
canal. The city has been built on piles and is inter.sected by 
numerous canals, that is why it is called “The Venice of the 
North*. Rotterdam, situated on an arm of the Rhine, is one of 
the largest ports of the world. It handles the sea trade not only 
of the Netherlands but also that of the countries of the Rhine 
Basin. 

Economy. The Netherlands is a maritime trading country 
with highly developed agriculture and industry, the latter work¬ 
ing on agricultural raw materials. As to the tonnage of the 
mercantile marine which amounts to 3 million tons, the Netherlands 
comes fifth among the countries outside the Soviet Union; its 
tonnage is only slightly exceeded by that of France. 

The Dutch capitalists derive huge profits from the plantations 
of rubber and cane sugar as well as from the workings of oil and 
tin that constitute the principal wealth of the Dutch colonies. 
Dutch capital itself is not quite independent. It is under a strong 
influence of British capital; the latter has actually played the 
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decisive role in the rubber plantations and in the mining industry 
of the Dutch colonies. American capital has lately been penetrat¬ 
ing into the Dutch possessions. 

In the past the Netherlands played a greater rdle in the world 
than now. In the 17th century it stood first among the sea 
powers of the world. The Netherlands led Europe in the level of 
capitalist development. Amsterdam was a centre of commerce and 
exchange of world importance. The Dutch merchants ruthlessly op¬ 
pressed and plundered their colonies. Obligatory levies of valuable 
products intended for export to Europe were imposed on the po¬ 
pulace, who were actually turned into slaves. When the products 
obtained by barbarous exploitation of the natives were brought 
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to Europe and their quantity checked, the “surplus", depending on 
the state of the market, was sometimes destroyed to keep the pri¬ 
ces at a high level c ^ , 

The rivalry of Holland and Britain in the field of trade ter¬ 
minated in the victory of the latter. Many lands discovered by 
the Dutch sea-farers (Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand) were 
later seized by Britain. Britain also seized South Africa which had 
been colonized by the Dutch. TAe Netherlands of to-day is an 
imperialist country with a highly developed capitalism. How¬ 
ever it does not rank among the major imperialist countries and 
is itself under the influence of the American-English imperia¬ 
lism. 

Agriculture of the Netherlands has specialized in meat- 
and dairy farming. Butter and cheese are produced in great quanti¬ 
ties. Half of the country’s area is under meadows or fodder crops. 
Highly developed are horticulture and market-gardening as well 
as floriculture, particularly the growing of tulips. There are her¬ 
ring fisheries off the coast. 

Of agricultural produce the Netherlands export cheese, butter, 
condensed milk, eggs, fowl, bacon, vegetables and flowers. Home- 
produced corn and fodder are by far insufficient to meet the de¬ 
mand. 

Among the principal industries food industry producing 
sugar, chocolate, margarine and cigarettes as well as textile and 
shipbuilding industries are the most prominent. 

There are also workings of coal and oil. 

Colonies. Indonesia, or the Netherlands Indies, was the prin¬ 
cipal part of Dutch colonial possessions. It covered the greater 
part of the Malayan Archipelago and the western part of New 
Guinea. As to its economic resources it is one of the richest areas 
of the world; its population amounts to 76 million. Of particular 
importance is the densely populated island of Java. In the begin¬ 
ning of 1942 the Netherlands Indies was seized by Japan. After 
the capitulation of Japan the Indonesians demanded independence 
and formed a Republican government (for further history of the 
Indonesian republic see the chapter on the countries of southeast¬ 
ern the Asia). The Netherlands possesses a part of Guiana in South 
.America and a few small islands in the Carribean Sea, including 
Cnrafao and Aruba, on which big oil refineries have been^built, 
working on the oil coming from neighbouring Venezuela. 


BELGIUM 

Belgium is situated between the Netherlands, Germany, France 
and the North Sea. In the south-east Belgium is bordered by the 
dwarfish state of Luxembourg. The area of the country is 
30,500 sq. kms, with a population of 8,600,000, the state system 
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is tlint of a parlianiontary monarcliy. The country’s capital is Brus- 
sets. 

Physical features. Belgium lies at the meeting place of the 
major routes of northwestern Europe. The lowland of Belgium 
links the Nortli-German plain with the Paris Basin. More than 
once has this open passage between France and Central Europe 
been the arena of great historic battles (suffice it to remember 
the battle of Waterloo in 1815, the battles during the German inva¬ 
sion through Belgium into France in 1914 and 1.940). Belgium 
also commands one of the shortest routes connecting England 
with the countries of Central Europe. 

The Schelde, the principal river of Belgium, and its tributaries 
are short. Nevertheless, they are deep and can easily be joined 
by canals with the neighbouring basins of the Seine, Maas and 
Rhine. In its lower reaches the Schelde is accessible for sea-go¬ 
ing vessels. However, the very mouth of the river is in the 
Netherlands. The coast of Belgium proper, devoid of inlets and 
sandy, is inconvenient for navigation. 

Three fourths of Belgium’s area is a slightly undulating or 
completely flat lowland (the Flanders plain in the west). It is 
only in the southeast that the low plateau of the Ardennes rises, 
where soils are poor and the climate comparatively severe. This 
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part of Belgium is least populated. At the foot of the Ardennes, alone 
the Maas and its tributary, the Sambre, lies the Belgian coal¬ 
field. 

Close to the sea are fertile polders crossed by canals and pro¬ 
tected by dykes in the same way as in the Netherlands. Their 
area, however, is much smaller than in the latter country. 

The coal resources of Belgium are estimated at 11 billion 
ions. There are considerable iron-ore deposits in the neighbouring 
state of Luxembourg. 

Belgium has much in common with the Netherlands as natur¬ 
al conditions are concerned: an advantageous geographical posi¬ 
tion, the prevalence of lowland, the necessity to control the de¬ 
structive work of the sea, a maritime climate. However, there 
are essential differences. These are: 1) the great resources of coal 
and the proximity of the iron-ore fields of Luxembourg and Lor¬ 
raine; 2) the weaker ties of Belgium with the sea and the greater 
rdle of the ties with the continent. 

Population. The national composition of the country is not 
uniform. Flemings, wliose language closely resembles Dutch, in¬ 
habit the northern part of the country (roughly down to the lati¬ 
tude of Brussels). The southern part of the country is populated 
by the Walloons who speak one of the French dialects. The aver¬ 
age density of the population is 280 people per 1 sq. km. 

The country’s principal cities are Brussels and Antwerp. Brus¬ 
sels with a population of 900,000 is the capital of Belgium and is 
situated in the central part of the country. It is a big industrial 
centre and a railway junction as well as the country’s most im¬ 
portant cultural centre. Antwerp with a population of 400,000 
(suburbs included) is a seaport on the lower Schelde. 

Economy. Belgium is a well developed industrial country. Con¬ 
trary to theNetherlands, it possesses a highly developed heavy industry 
(metallurgy, machine building, coal mining). Belgium’s annual 
output of pig iron and steel amounts to nearly 4 million tons. 
Coupled with the output of Luxembourg it exceeds 6 millions 
tons. Iron-ore is imported from Luxembourg and France. Of 
great importance, too, are non-ferrous industries (smelting of zinc, 
copper and lead) as well as manufacture of glass-ware, chemicals 
and textiles. The principal industrial centres of the country are: 
Brussels with textile and machine-building industries as well as 
manufacture of Brussels lace, Antwerp with shipbuilding and ma¬ 
chine building, Ghent with textile industry and Liige with 
metallurgy, machine building and production of arms. There is a 
multitude of small mining and metallurgical towns and settle¬ 
ments in the coal-mining areas of Mons and Charleroi. 

Though of secondary importance in the country’s economy agri¬ 
culture in Belgium is noted for the highly developed methods 
of land cultivation employed. 

Home-produced corn meets less than half of the demand. 
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Belgium like the Netherlands profits from being placed on the 
transit routes. Antwerp, located on the lower Schelde, ranks among 
the biggest European ports. Belgium’s marine, however, lags far 
behind that of the Netherlands. Its railway network is the dens¬ 
est in Europe. Considerable Belgian capital is invested in enter¬ 
prises abroad. 

Belgium’s colonial possessions are in Africa. These arc Belgian 
Congo and the trusteeship territory of Ruanda Urtindi (formerly 
a German colony). Their aggregate area is 2,400,000 s^. kms, with 
a population of 14 million. Belgian Congo is extremely rich in 
minerals. 

The small country of Belgium as well as the Netherlands is 
one of the most developed capitalist countries. It is an imperial¬ 
ist country in full meaning of the word, though of a secondary 
importance, and is under the influence of more powerful imperial¬ 
ist countries. 


SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland lies in Central Europe, between Germany, France 
and Italy. Its area (41,000 sq. kms) but slightly exceeds that of 
Belgium or the Netherlands, its population (4,600,000) is roughly 
half that of either of the countries. The form of goverti- 
ment is that of a bourgeois federal republic which consists of 
22 cantons. 

Though formally democratic, Switzerland is actually ruled by 
the reactionary big bourgeoisie, and the autonomy of cantons has 
long become fictitious. Bern is the capital of the country. 

Relief, rivers. Switzerland is a mountainous country. Geogra¬ 
phically it is divided into three regions. 

1. The southeastern part of Switzerland, covering over half 
the country’s area, is occupied by the Swiss Alps. 

Switzerland possesses the most elevated and strongly ramified 
part of the Alps. A multitude of massifs and peaks rise above the 
altitude of 4,000 m, the highest peaks being Monte Rosa (4,640 m) 
at the Swiss-Italian frontier, Finsteraarhorn and Jungfrau. There 
are many vast glaciers and fields ot perennial snow, the Aletsch 
glacier stretching for over more than 20 kms. Deep river valleys 
intersect the Alps giving access to the interior of the country. The 
principal rivers are: the Rhine with its tributaries the Aare and the 
Reuss, the Rhone and the Ticino, a tributary of the Po. They all 
rise on the slopes of the St. Gotthard Massif, in the central part 
of the Alps. Thus St. Gotthard is a natural junction of routes 
crossing the Swiss Alps. It is just through the St. Gotthard pass, 
joining the valley of the Reuss and Ticino, that the route from 
the countries of the Rhine basin to Italy runs. 

2. In the north-west the Alps are bordered by the Swiss Pla¬ 
teau rising, .on the average, to 500 m above sea level. The relief 
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of the platenu is uiidulatinfj. The soils in the valleys are forniecl 
of fluvial deposits brought froiii the mountains. This is the most 
habitable part of Switzerland. On the plateau and at the foot¬ 
hills there are many lakes, the principal of them being those of 
Geneva (shared with France), Constance (shared with Germany) 
and Zurich, 

3. The Jura Aloiintains rising along France’s boundary in the 
north-west. These mountains are Imilt up of a numlier "of lime¬ 
stone ranges averaging 800 m in height. 

Climate and vegetation. There are all grades of climate to be 
found in Switzerland, from the Mediterranean climate to that of 
glaciers. 

The most mild and warm climate is to be found in the valleys of the south¬ 
ern slope of the Alps and on the shores of the Geneva Lake. Olive and mul¬ 
berry trees grow there as weU as vine. Tlie climate of the Swiss Plateau is tem¬ 
perate, the average temperature in July being 18“, in January— 2"C. Precipitation 
in Switzerland is heavy, particularly on the ranges open to the Atlantic winds 
(200 cm a year). At the same time many inner valleys of the Swiss Alps pro¬ 
tected from the winds have a dry and sunny climate. 

Crop farming is concentrated in the lower zone extending, on the average, 
to the altitude of 900 m. As to trees deciduous species prevail such as oak and 
beech. At higher altitudes, up to 1,700—1,8tX) m, there are mixed forests, which 
are succeeded by purely coniferous forests. Still higher, at the altitudes up to 
2,600 m, and in places up to 3,000 m, is the region of alpine pastures that get 
covered with bright green grass in summer. At still greater altitudes grass gra* 
dually disappears to give place to snows, ice and barren rocks. 

Switzerland justly enjoys the fame of being one of the world’s most pictu¬ 
resque mountainous countries for its magnificent snow-clad peaks seen from 
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afar wiien the sky is clear, for iis emerald green alpine pastures and forestsv 
for its mountain lakes wiIII limpid water and picturesque shores. The mild climate 
of the lake shores as well as the rigorous but wholesome climate of the 
alpine valleys favours climatic therapy. There are many well-known resorts, 
Datnys being one of them. 

The mineral resources of Switzerland are negligible. Switzerland is rich in 
watrr power latent in its numerous alpine rivers. 

Population. As to its language, the Swiss population is divid¬ 
ed into three main groups. The greater part of the Swiss (72 per 
cent) speak German, or rather the Swiss dialect of the German 
language, 20 per cent speak French (in the west), 0 per cent 
speak Italian (in the soutli). About 1 per cent speak tlie Rliaeto- 
Romanic language (Roinansch). 

The greater part of the population live on the plateau. Here 
are the most important cities: Zurich {3.'U),000 inhal)itants), Basel 
(162.000), Berne (100,000), Geneva (124,000) and Lausanne. 

There always live many foreigners in Switzerland. Many Rus¬ 
sian revolutionary emigrants had their home here before 1017. 
Lenin lived and worked in Geneva, Berne and Zurich. 


KCOXO.VIC UJiVIHW 

An outline of Switzerland’s development. Switzerland has 
practically no resources for its industrial development. Neither 
are there conditions favourable to agriculture, the regions of the 
Alps and the Jura being inconvenient for crop farming. The moun¬ 
tainous relief of the country hinders communications, Switzer¬ 
land has no outlet to the sea. Nevertheless the country’s geogra¬ 
phical position is to Switzerland’s great advantage, for the coun¬ 
try lies at the junction of major European routes. As early as 
in the 13th century the route through the St. Gotthard pass was a 
link in the great trade route connecting the North Sea and the 
countries of Central Europe with Northern Italy and the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. International trade carried on through Switzerland 
and the advantages ‘ connected with it promoted the development 
of industry in the region of the Swiss Plateau. Particularly great 
was tlie development of textile and watchmaking industries, both 
represented by small-scale enterprises scattered over the country 
and located in villages and small towns, the workers being at 
the same time engaged in agriculture. Large-scale factory indust¬ 
ry was slow to appear in Switzerland. 


‘ The mountaineers who controlled the approaches to the SI. Gotthard derived 
profit from the trade traffic by levying tolls on merchants for the right to 
pass or by hiring themselves to guard the caravans. These common gains 
lacilitated the unification of the mountaineers. To protect their domination over 
the St. Gotthard three cantons lying on this route entered into alliance at the 
end of the 13th century. This alliance of three ‘forest’ cantons became the nu¬ 
cleus of the future Swiss Federation. 




Of immense importance for Switzerland lias been tlie develop¬ 
ment of railway transport. The construction of railways in 
Switzerland offered considerable difficulties. 

In 1882 the tunnel of St. Gotthard (15 kms long) was opened, 
followed by the railway from Germany to Italy; in 1906 the Simp¬ 
lon tunnel* still the world’s longest (20 knis), followed by the 
railway from Paris to Milan. All in all, 300 kms of tunnels and 
70 kms of railway bridges have been constructed in Switzerland. 
As regards the density of railway network, Switzerland is second 
only to Belgium. 

At the same time the income derived from tourists and patients 
visiting Switzerland grew. Switzerland became a resort centre 
of world significance. Immense capital was invested in resorts 
and medical institutions: hotels and sanatoria were built, roads 
for tourists laid. The money foreigners left in Switzerland yearly 
was for the Swiss bourgeoisie an important source of accumulating 
capital. 

The development of ties witli the outer world and intensive 
accumulation of capital made it possible to found a basis for Switzer¬ 
land’s industrialization. Since the end of the 19th century 
the Swiss industry has been rapidly growing and changing its 
structure, large-scale industry developing and new industries rising 
such as machine-building, electrical and chemical. The use of water 
power has been growing as well. 
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In the course of World War I Switzerland experienced diffi¬ 
culties in getting coal from abroad, which was an impetus for 
constructing power stations run on “white coal*. The Swiss 
industrialists made great profits during the war by producing arm¬ 
aments for both the belligerent parties. 

Alongside with Belgium and the Netlierlands Switzerland is a 
country of highly developed capitalism. Unlike these two count¬ 
ries it has no colonies. However, it takes part in the exploitation 
of underdeveloped countries exporting its capital. As Lenin point¬ 
ed it out, the Swiss bourgeoisie has long been connected 
in a thousand ways with imperialist interests.” 

Industry. Industry predominates in Switzerland’s economy. It 
engages 45 per cent of all the gainfully employed population. 21 per 
cent of the latter is engaged in agriculture. Swiss export is 
mainly composed of industrial articles, including machinery. There 
being no raw materials in the country, industry specialized in 
the production of valuable articles requiring qualified labour and 
tlie least possible amount of raw materials. The older branches 
of Swiss industry are represented by the silk and cotton indust¬ 
ries as well as by dress-making and watch-making. In some of 
these branches, in watch-making, for instance, small-scale enter¬ 
prises are still to be found, wliich are scattered over the country 
and located in villages. The new branches (machine-building, 
electrical, aluminium, chemical) arose as large-scale factory in¬ 
dustry from tlic very outset. 

The principal industrial centres are Zurich with machine-build¬ 
ing, locomotive and electrical industries and Basel with textile 
and chemical industries. 

Agriculture. Swiss agriculture has specialized in dairy far m- 
ing. About half of the entire territory of Switzerland is under 
meadows, pastures and fodder crops. Irrigation of alpine pastures 
is practised, the water being distributed by means of wooden 
chutes. Milk is turned into cheese, butter, condensed milk or is 
used for the production of chocolate. Cheese and condensed milk 
are exported; as to butter, the amount produced is not sufficient 
to satisfy the home consumption. 

Small and medium-size farms prevail in Switzerland (Swiss farms 
with plots exceeding 15 hectares may be considered as big). The 
kulaks strengthened their positions during the development of Swiss 
capitalism. Most of the small landowners are so overburdened by 
land taxation that they are landowners only in name, and not in deed. 

Relations with foreign countries. The economic dependence 
of Switzerland on the outer world is exceptionally great. 
Nearly all raw materials for Swiss industry are imported. The prin¬ 
cipal branches of Swiss industry export 60—70 per cent of their 
production. Income derived from resorts depends upon the influx 
of well-to-do foreigners. Swiss capital is invested in enterprises 
abroad and in loans. 



AUSTRIA 


Prior to World War I a great part of the Danube basin be¬ 
longed to Austria-Hungary — a vast highly multi-national state. 
Defeated in the war Austria-Hungary disintegrated in 1918, Aus¬ 
tria, Hangar^’ and Czechoslovakia becoming independent states, the 
rest of Austro-Hungarian possessions passing over to Poland, Ru¬ 
mania, Yugoslavia and Itah’. 

The area of the country is 84,000 sq. kms, wiili a population 
of 7 million. The greater part of the population are Austrian Ger¬ 
mans. considerable number of Slavs live at the boundary with 
Yugoslavia, in AoroTcowATW. The iorm of government is that of a 
bourgeois republic. The capital of the country is Vienna. 

In 1908 Austria was anne.xed by fascist Germany; it was lit.cr¬ 
ated thanks to the victories of the Soviet Army, V^'icnna being 
taken by the latter on .April 13, 1915. The greater part of Austria 
has been occupied by American, English and French troops: the 
smaller part, in the east, by the Soviet Army. The occupational 
authorities of the western zones lent support to the reactionary 
elements of the Austrian bourgeoisie and started suppressing the 
movement of the working people directed to the democratic re¬ 
juvenation of the country, Tliey are striving to turn Austria into 
an imperialist base spearheaded against the People’s Democracies 
and the Soviet Union. H:iving this aim in view tliey arc thwarting 
the restoration of Austria’s sovereignty regardless of the agree¬ 
ment concluded to this effect between the U.S.S.R., the U, S. A., 
Britain and France. The w'orking people of Austria are fighting 
against this ruinous policy being guided in their fight by the 
Austrian Communist Party. 

Physical features. Austria greatly resembles Switzerland as to 
its geographical position and physical features. Tin's is an alpine 
country situated at the junction of major European routes, though 
having no outlet to the sea. 

The Eastern Alps occupy three quarters of the country. 'I'he.N' 
are less elevated than the Swiss Alps, glaciers here arc less ex¬ 
tensive, there are many forests and pastures; in the valleys there 
is much land suitalile for cultivation. The mountain region of 
Tyrol is famous for its picturesqueness. Nearer to ttie Danube moun¬ 
tains give place to a hilly plain, which is the most fertile part 
of Austria as well as a focal point of international routes, the 
Danube waterway meeting here the railways that run from the North 
Sea to the Balkan states and from Eastern Europe to the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea. It is precisely here that Vienna is located, which 
is the principal industrial, financial and political centre of Aus¬ 
tria and has 1,500,000 inhabitants or nearly one quarter of the 
entire population of the country. 

The mineral wealth of Austria is considerable. The deposits 
of high-grade iron-ore near the town of Eizenerz, of oil in the 
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nort-heast and of magnesite 
are of paramount importance. 

Mountain rivers are the prin¬ 
cipal source of power. Over 
a third of the country’s total 
area is covered with forests. 

Economy. Austria is an 
industrial-agrarian country 
approaching, as to the level 
of its development, to such 
countries as Switzerland or 
Helgiuni. Austria has a diver¬ 
sified industry (machine-build¬ 
ing, mostly specializing in 
fine machinery) electrical, 
textile and wood-working 
industries. The industrial 
centres, besides Vie/mu, are (iraz, Linz, Steyer —all of them 
in the east. The most important centre of mountainous western 
Austria is Innsbruck (in Tyrol). 

Agricultural production falls short of the demand for foodstuffs. 
In the areas adjoining the Danube crop raising is developed 
(rye, oats, wbetit, sugar beet), in the mountains 'dairy farming 
prevails. 
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Under the misrule of the occupationists who have geared Aus¬ 
tria to their aggressive aims and who are rapaciously plundering 
its resources, the economy of the western zones has fallen into 
decline, tlie population of the zones is starving. 


ITAliV 

Italy occupies a central position among the Mediterranean 
countries. Its territory is composed of three parts: 1) the conti¬ 
nental part comprising the lowlying valley of the river Po and 
the Alps edging it; 2) the Apennine Peninsula situated hetween 
the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Seas; 3) the islands of Sicily. Sar¬ 
dinia and a number of smaller ones. The land boundary of Italy 
runs in the Alps. In tlie north-west, Italy borders on France; in 
the north, on Switzerland and Austria; in the north-east, on Yugo¬ 
slavia. Italy’s area is 302,01)0 s]. kms, with a population of 
48,000. 000; its regime is a bourgeois republic: the capital is pome. 

Having been defeated in World War II, Italy suffered territo¬ 
rial losses. The greater part of Julian March, with Slav population 
prevailing, was annexed to Yugoslavia. The city of Trieste with 
the adjacent seaboard was also severed from Italy, being proclaimed 
“ I'he Free Territory of ITieste* whicl) ought to have become 
independent. As it is, tliough, the I'.S.A. and Great Britain 
foiled the establishment of the Free Territory. Ihey have not 
withdrawn tlieir troops from Trieste and control it arbitrarily. 
Some .small alterations of the Franco-Italian borderline were made 
to France’s advantage. Besides, Italy gave Greece the Sporades 
(islands near the shore of Asia Minor) and relinquished her rights 
to all her African colonies. 

lUIl'SlCAL JfKATVanS 

Geographical position. The Apennine Peninsula and Sicily 
nearly cut the Mediterranean Sea in two, coming close to the 
North African coast. The expanse of sea between Sicily and Tu¬ 
nisia is but 140 kms wide. The southern parts of Italy projecting 
into the sea, they have to make wide use of sea communications; 
but their remoteness from the industrial regions of Europe does 
not favour the development of sea-trade. North Italy’s position, 
on the contrary, is advantageous both as to her sea communica¬ 
tions (through the Ligurian and Adriatic Seas) and her connect¬ 
ions with the continental countries of Europe. Of course, the 
continental communications are hindered by the Alps. But that 
obstacle was surmounted even by the ancients, and has been much 
easier to overcome since railways cut through the Alps in many 
directions. Then again, the Ligurian and Adriatic Seas are appen¬ 
dices to the Mediterranean coming nearest to the countries of 
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Central Europe. That’s why these seas have long since been of 
importance not only to North Italian but also to European and 
international trade. 

Italian fascists claimed that Italy’s central position in the Medi¬ 
terranean implied her mission and right to dominate over that 
sea. The fascists even called the Mediterranean “our sea”. To 
substantiate their claims the fascists referred to tlic former power 
of ancient Rome. However, Just this case of Italy graphically 
illustrates the fact that no geographical advantages as such, 
nor reminiscences of one’s ancestors’ niiglit, will ever ensure 
predominance in the world of imperialism, unless they are prop¬ 
ped bv sufficient force. And this is exactly what fascist ltal\- 
lacked. 

Northern Italy. The continental region of Italy (Northern or 
Upper Italy) greatly differs in its physical features from the Apen- 
nine Peninsula and the Islands. Here spreads out tlie broad low¬ 
land of Lombardy watered by the river Po and its numerous 
tributaries. In the west the lowland of Lombardy passes into the 
hilly plain of Piedmont (i. e. foothills); in the north, west and 
south it is bordered by the .Mps and Apennines, in the east it 
joins the Adriatic. 

In the remote past, the present lowland was a gulf of the 
.\driatic Sea. The lowland was formed by the rise of the 
sea bottom and by the silt of the rivers whicli flow down from 
the surrounding mountains. The surface of tlie plain is flat, the 
soil is fertile. The river Po is the main stream of Italy (652 kms 
long). Flowing down but a very slightly inclined lowland, the 
Po blocks up its bed with its own alluvium. In places the river 
l)ed is higher tlian the adjoining plain, so that the population has 
to erect dams to protect itself from floods. The Adriatic coast 
liere abounds in marshes and lagoons. The navigable importance 
of the river Po is but slight. The Alpine tributaries of the Po 
make a mighty source of water power. 

The North'-Italian plain is bordered by an arc of the Alps 
which stretches from the coast of Liguria in the west up to the 
Adriatic coast in the east, the highest point of the arc being in 
the north-west. 

The mountains bordering the North-ltalian plain on three sides 
fence it off from the Atlantic Ocean as well as the main basin 
of the Mediterranean. Therefore the climate of Northern Italy 
tends to be central European rather than Mediterranean, with 
comparatively cold winters and hot summers. Turin, for instance, 
has a January averajge of (f C. a July average of 23° C. The cli¬ 
mate of the plains in the Alpine foothills is much milder, as they 
are sheltered from the north. Here are several lakes: Lago Mag- 
giore, Como, Garda with exceptionally picturesque shores covered 
with rich vegetation. Still milder is the climate of the Ligurian 
seaboard sheltered from the north by two mountain ranges (first 
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Fig. Map of Italy showing provinces, cities and towns. 


the Alps, then the Ligurian Apennines) and open to the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. Thus, in Genoa, tlie average temperature in January 
is l.rf C, in Julv 24'’C. This is the Italian Riviera similar to the 
French “C6te d’Azur”. 

The Apennine Peninsula and the islands. The Apennine Pe¬ 
ninsula is a long narrow strip of land whose outHne resembles 
a high boot. It is above 800 kms long and from 150 to 200 kms 
wide. The Peninsula is mountainous; the Apennines extend througli 
its whole length, forming an arc. Its north end abuts upon the 





















Alps at tile Ligurian coast, in tlie south it terminates in Sicily. 
The Apennines are formed of several parallel chains of medium 
height cut by convenient passes. The Abrtuzi, in the middle of 
the Peninsula, rising nearly to 3,000 m is the widest and the most 
difficult section of the Apennines. Between the .Apennines and the 
Tyrrhenian Sea lie Iiilly plains with higher crests here and there. 
Mountainous terrain prevails on the islands too. The island of 
Sicily is separated from the Apennine Peninsula by the narrow 
Strait of Messina (3 knis wide). 

, The regions of Italy bordering upon the Tyrrhenian Sea abound 
in volcanoes and are subject to disastrous earthquakes. 

Most of llie volcanoes arc cxiinct; of the active ones the iiuiin are: Vesu¬ 
vius, near the Hay of Naples, Aetna on the island of Sicily, and Stromboly, on 
tlie Lipari Islands to the north of Sicily. Kcrlile volcanic soil covers the plains 
of Campania. It is the fertility cif the soil that makes people build their villages 
and grow grape-vine on the very slopes of Vesuvius; the eruptions destroy all 
this ftom time to lime, but each time everything is restored. One of the most 
powerful eruptions of Vesuvius happened in A. D. 79. Tlie towns of Pompeii 
and Iferculaneum were buried under the ashes and lava. The excavations 
brought to light materials valuable for the study of the life of ancient Rome. The 
earthquakes are still more destructive. The town of Messina, on Sicily, was 
nearly razed to the ground by llic eariliquake of I90S. 

The Apennino PcMiinsttla being not wide, no large rivers could 
have appeared on it. Most important ones are the Tiber and the 
.\rno. botli flowing into the Tyrrhetiian Sea. Their navigable va¬ 
lue is negligilile. 

Tlie climate of the Apennine Peninsula and the Islands is 
purely Mediterranean. 

Forests are sctircc in Italy; they have chiefly survived in 
the mountains (chestnut, lieech, pine and fir), but the country is 
abundant iti thickets of evergreen shrubs which arc characteristic 
of the Mediterranean vegetation. 

Conditions tor agriculture and industry. 'I'he natural condi¬ 
tions of Italy are favourable to various branches of agriculture. 
Wheat, maize, rice, sugar-beet, grape-vine and the mulberry- 
tree are cultivated successfulh’ in Northern Italy. In the Alps 
there are alpine pastures. The soil and climatic conditions 
of Southern Italy are favourable to vine- and subtropical fruit¬ 
growing. 

Italy is poor in most important minerals - coal, iron ore and 
especially oil. Its deposits of bauxite, zinc, lead and mercury are 
somewhat greater. Italy is rich in marble (Tuscany) and sulphur 
(Sicily). Italian mountain-streams form a most important power 
source, the greater part of them being in Northern Italy. An es¬ 
sential drawback of Italian rivers — as a source of power — are 
the sharp fluctuations of the discharge, which depends on the 
seasons (particularly, of the rivers flowing from the Apen¬ 
nines). 
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J*OJPULATION 


Italians constitute the overwhelming majority of the popula¬ 
tion. Only in the regions, tliat formerly belonged to the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy (Austria-Hungary) and were annexed to Italy 
after World War 1, there are considerable national minority groups: 
Austrian Germans in Southern Tyrol, Slovenes along the Yugos¬ 
lavian frontier. 

Since the Eighties of the 19th century, poverty and lack of 
land constantly forced masses of peasantry and agricultural 
workers to emigrate either for life or for a time so as to earn 
some money. Before World War I the bulk of emigrants from 
Italy went to the U.S.A, Argentina. Brasil and to France. After 
the war the oversea emigration from Italy declined (the U.S.A. 
started limiting the flow of immigrants). Altogether there are 
about 10,000,000 Italians abroad. 

The average density of the population is over 100 per 
1 sq. km. in the North Italian lowland and the Ligurian seaboard the density is 
over 200 per 1 sq. km: in the highlands of Southern and Central Italy "and 
S ardinia the density falls to 40—TiO per 1 sq. km. 

There are more big towns in Italy than in France; rs towns have more than 
r>00,000 inhabitants (in France, only 2): Rome 1.,‘100,000; Milan 1,200,000. 
Naples 930,000; Genoa 060,000; Turin 700,000. But Italy has no such universal 
centre as Paris. Rome is a historical, administrative arid ecclesiastical centre; 
Milan, Turin and Genoa arc the chief industrial centres. Besides Rome the towns 
of Milan, Florence, Bologna and Venice are of outstanding historic importance, 
and are famous for their antiquities and art treasures. 


.i.V OUTLINE OF ITALY^S DEVELOFMEXT 

The political reunion of Italy and the formation of German Empire took 
place almost at the same time. In 1860 the Kindgom of Italy was formed, 
but Rome was not included into it as it belonged to the Papal States (Pope’s 
state), nor was the region of Venezia that was under Austria’s rule. The region 
of Venezia reunited with Italy in 1866. In 1870, Rome was captured by Italian 
troops, and the Papal States were included within the Kingdom of Italy in 
spite of the Pope’s protests. ‘ But the development of Italian economy con¬ 
tinued slowly. It was hindered on the one hand, by the deep-rooted left-overs 
of feudalism and the poverty of the peasantry, on the other hand — by an 
almost complete deficiency of coal and iron. The united Germany rapidly grew 
into an advanced industrial country whilst Italy remained a backward agrarian 
one. Northern Italy, though, stood out for its more developed industry and 
agriculture and a dense net-work of railways. 

Despite the economic weakness of Italy the Italian bourgeoisie tried to 
keep pace with the strongest imperialist grabbers, and strove to acquire colo¬ 
nial possessions. The bourgeoisie drew Italy into World War 1, reckoning upon 
great spoil. ^ Italy was a lailure in the war; a considerable part of Italian 

^ To win the Church over, the fascist government recognized Vatican 

as the Papal *state*' in 1929 and paid a large sum of smart-money. In this way 

ihe conflict was settled. 

^ Italy’s entering into the war on the side of the Entente was preceded 

by a long bargaining with both the belligerent parties —that is, for a higher 

price for Italy^ participation in the hostilities. 
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tenitory was captured by Austrian troops. Nevertheless, due to the jrencral rout 
of Germany and Austria, Italy was among the winners and was given sizable 
territorial additions at the expense of Austria. The war enriched the big bour- 
eoisie who made fortunes on the intensive work of war industries, and badly 
eteriorated the conditions of the working class and peasantry. This called 
forth an upheaval of the revolutionary move/nen/just after the war (1919—1921). 
The workers began seizing factories, the peasants—the land property of big 
holders. But the movement was not properly organized and lacked firm leader¬ 
ship. Fascist detachments composed of army officers, the petty bourgeoisie and 
kulaks were flung on the revolutionary workers and peasants. 

The fascists promised to give land to landless peasants, to introduce a 
heavy progressive income tax on capital, to exempt from taxation those pea¬ 
sants who tilled their plots by themsclve.s, etc. By these promises the fascists 
succeeded in winning round the peasantry and the most backMard part of the 
workers, in 1922, the fascists headed by iMussolini carried out their ‘march on 
Rome*, and the government, offering no resistance, handed them the state 
power. A fascist dictatorship was established, the king being retained for the 
sake of appearance. 

Since World War I Italian economy has utidergone changes 
similar to those in France: the industry rose to play a more 
prominent rdle than prewar. The war itself gave impetus to that: 
the war required intensive work of the industry, building new 
works and factories, re-equipment of the old ones. This brought 
great profits to the big bourgeoisie. 

The following factors played the main r61e in the development 
of Italian industry in the period between the two World Wars: 
1) the ruthless exploitation of the working class; the wage- 
level in fascist Italy was 
extremely low, the workers 
were deprived of all rights; 
this enabled the Italian ma¬ 
nufacturers to put out compa¬ 
ratively cheap produce, in spite 
of the' necessity to import 
coal, oil and almost all the 
required amount of raw mate¬ 
rials; 2) the extensive uti¬ 
lization of water-power 
which Northern Italy parti¬ 
cularly abounds in; this partly 
comijensated for the shortage 
of mineral fuel; 3) the inten¬ 
sive work of industry for 
war purposes. 

Especially notable was the 
development of automobile, 
aircraft and artificial silk 
industries. The growth of Fig. 51. Percentage of the illiterate among 
industry was accompanied by the Italians over six years of age. 
its concentration in the hands The map l« itlualntive ot the sharp eoutrast ho¬ 
of monopolistic concerns. 
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Thus, the automobile firm F.I.A.T. (Fabbrica Italiana Automobile, 
Torino — Italian Automobile Works. Turin) produced about 80 per 
cent of the total output of automobiles in Italy. 

'Fhe seamy side of all this was the extreme impoverishment 
of the working class and the o.xhaustion of national economy by 
an exorbitant increase of armaments. The high level of certain 
industries, particularly those dealing with armaments, was in 
contrast with the great backwardness of the niultiiude of the small 



Fi^. 52. (Capacity of ^ower siations in different province."; of llaiy. 
TIic northern provinces are far ahead of others in respect of electrifiration. 


farming peasantry whose role in Italy’s agriculture was very 
great. 

Besides, as to its industrial development, Italy was far from 
being abreast with the most advanced capitalist countries. In steel 
manufacturing Italy was approximately on a level with little Lux¬ 
embourg but yielded to Belgium; in machine building it was not 
only far behind Germany and England but France as well. 

On the whole the economic basis of fascist Italy was far be¬ 
hind its imperialistic claims. Having seized Abyssinia in 1936 
and Albania in 1939, Italy entered World War II after Germany 
had crushed France, reckoning upon easily grabbed spoil and the 
quick termination of the war. Instead it got a hard and lasting 
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war, a number of severe defeats, and all this resulted in the crash 
of Italian fascism and Italy’s capitulation. The economy of Italy 
was utterly exhausted. 

Italy’s change from a fascist dictatorship to a republic has not 
yet brought it to democratization. 'I'he reactionary forces of land¬ 
lords and capitalists — those forces which gave birth to Italian 
fascism — have survived. Supported by American imperialists thej' 
exert a decisive influence upon the policy of the government and 
lead Italy, regardless of her national interests, to submission to 
American imperialism. But the democratic forces of Italy are great. 
Led by communists they struggle for democratic Italy, against 
the attempts to revive fascism and to harness the people oi Italy 
to American capital. The vast increase of the membership of the 
Italian Communist Party — from 6,000 in 1943 to nearly 2,600,000 
in the beginning of 1951 — is indicative of the growth of its in¬ 
fluence. 

ECONOMIC .SURVEY 

As to its economy Italy is an industrial-agrarian country as 
well as its neighbour France. However, it lags behind France as 
concerns the level of her industrial development, the per capita 
consumption of power and metal in Italy, for instance, is much 
lower than in France. 

industry. In spite of the water-power being widely used, Italy 
has not rid itself of the necessity to import a considerable am¬ 
ount of coal, oil and oil-products. Water-power covers 40 per cent of 
Italy’s total consumption of power and fuel; imported coal and 
oil cover 55 per cent; home- 
mined coal, 5 per cent. For 
all that the consumption per 
capita of all power resources 
taken together in Italy is less 
than in many other countries. 

Italian industry emerged 
weakened from World War II, 
while the policy of submitting 
to the interests of the U.S.A., 
adopted by Italy, impedes 
Italy’s rehabilitation and pro¬ 
gress, especially as regards 
heavy industry. Besides, the 
U.S.A. exerts economic and 
political pressure on Italy, 
taking advantage of the dif¬ 
ficulties that country experi¬ 
ences in purchasing the ne¬ 
cessary fuel and various kinds 
of raw materials. 
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The principal part in Italian industry is played by light indu* 
f industry-cotton, silk (real aSd artificial). 

^ ^ industry is provided with home raw ma- 

irMfln«r« ”^ore —Italy exports floss in considerable 

quantities. But the importance of floss diminishes due to the 
growth of artificial silk industry. 

Italian metallurgy possesses only an insignificant iron-ore 
and coal base, it produces much more steel (from imported and 
home scrap iron) than pig iron. In 1950 2.300,000 tons of steel 
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and only 600,000 tons of pig iron were smelted. Another feature 
of Italy’s metallurgy is that a considerable part of the total output 
of steel is electrically produced high-grade steel. Of all the bran¬ 
ches of non-ferrous metallurgy the smelting of aluminium (again 
due to cheap electric power) as well as of zinc and lead stands 
out. Of engineering industries transport machinery building takes 
the first place (automobiles, locomotives and rolling stock), indust¬ 
rial machine building being less developed. 

Agriculture. The acreage under crop (fields, vine-yards, orchards 
and market gardens) occupies about 16,000,000 liectares, that is 
half the total area. 

The greater part of land belongs to large landowners — capi¬ 
talists or landlords. Alongside with large capitalist farms that use 
machinery and artificial fertilizers, there e.xist an immense number 
of small poor peasants’ holdings. Many of the peasants are share¬ 
croppers carrying on their farming on tiny plots leased from 
landlords. Petty farmers are also very numerous in Italy; these 
are generally poor people, hopelessly deep in debt, who have to 
earn a small mite working as day-labourers, or in addition to their 
plots to rent small patches of land from landlords. There arc also 
a great number of altogether landless labourers employed by 
landlords or tenants; generally they can obtain such work only 
for part of the year in the summer months. 

A great variety of crops is characteristic of Italian agriculture. 
Of cereals wheat is the most wide spread, next comes maize. The 
North Italian plain is the most important grain producing region. 
Here also rice is grown under irrigation. Vine-growing is of great 
importance as well as ol ive and subtropical fruit-growing. 
Fruit, vegetables and wine, constitute an important article of 
Italy’s export. Grapes are grown all over the country; olives, on 
the Peninsula and in Sicily. In the production of wine Italy is 
second to France, the quality of Italian wine being inferior to 
that of French wine; in olive-oil production Italy is second to 
Spain. Oranges and lemons are cultivated in Southern Italy. Se¬ 
riculture (silkworm breeding) is developed in Northern Italy; 
sugar beet and hemp are grown there as well; in production of 
floss Italy ranks third after China and Japan. 

In Italy they often cultivate several different crops on the same plot si¬ 
multaneously. Thus vine is planted among fruit trees; grain and vegetables, 
between rows of vine. The most of vine-yards and olive groves are grown 
together with some other crops. Emaciating soil in this way, generally without 
making up for it by sufficient fertilization, decreases the crop capacity of soil. 

Cattle-breeding is poorly developed. The stock of cattle and pigs in 
Italy is only half that of France. Only Northern Italy is notable for its rather 
well developed dairy farming and cheese-making. Sheep and goats graze on 
the poor alpine pastures of the Apennines. 

Foreign trade. Italy’s trade is chiefly carried on by sea. The 
aggregate tonnage of the Italian mercantile marine amounts to 
3,000,000 tons. 



Italy imports mainly fuel (coal, oil products) and raw mate¬ 
rials (metals, cotton, timber). The articles of export are textile 
fabrics, silk, automobiles, fruit, cheese — valuable goods but mostly 
of small weight; because of this the total amount of the imports 
weighs 5 or 6 times as much as that of the exports; so that the 
ships arriving at Italian ports fully laden leave them carrying 
hardly any cargo. Much profit is gained by catering for tourists 
who are attracted by the scenery, historic monuments and art 
treasures of Italy. After World War 11 this item of income has 
greatly dwindled. 


UEGIOyAL DIFISIOyS 

Northern Italy. Northern Italy is the region of industry and 
agriculture, greatly distinguished from the rest of the country by 
its higher level of development. The following geographical factors 
contributed to the development of Northern Italy: 1) the proxi¬ 
mity of well-developed countries on the side of the European 
continent, which circumstance has since old days facilitated economic 
and cultural relations witli those countries; 2) an advantageous posi¬ 
tion as to sea communications (the proximity of the Ligurian and 
Adriatic Seas); 3) the fertility of the North-ltalian plain; 4) abun¬ 
dance of water-power. 

By far the greater part of the metal-working, textile, and ar¬ 
tificial-silk industries is concentrated in Northern Italy. The main 
armament works were also here. The largest centres are; Milan, 
Turin and Genoa. Northern Italy is likewise predominant as to 
farming; it possesses two-thirds of the whole fleet of tractors used 
in agriculture; Northern Italy is the only region which uses a 
fair amount of chemical fertilizer; the yields there are twice or 
three times as high as in Southern Italy. 

The variety of crops cultivated is great: wheat, maize, rice, 
grapes, mulberry tree, sugar-beet and vegetables. Artificial irri¬ 
gation is widely used in the west of the North Italian plain. The 
eastern bogged up districts have been drained. Dairy farming and 
cheese making are important in the Alpine valleys. The Ligurian 
seaboard is Italy’s most important health resort, as well as a fruit 
growing district. 

Northern Italys is a key position as to the communications 
of Italy with other countries. A number of railways cutting through 
the Alps link Italy with neighbouring countries. The most import¬ 
ant of them are: those running to France — along the sea coast 
(Genoa — Nice — Lyons), via the Mont Cenis tunnel (Turin — Lyons) 
and via the Simplon tunnel (Milan — Lausanne—Paris); those lead¬ 
ing to Switzerland and Germany — via the St. Gotthard tunnel 
(Milan — Basel — Frankfurt, with further branchings) and via the 
Brenner pass (Verona—Munich, with 27 tunnels on the way); and 
the railways to Austria (Venice—Vienna). 
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Genoa is Italy’s most important port rivaling with Marseilles in 
its volume of turnover. Venice is an Adriatic seaport of great 
importance. Spezia on the Ligurian Sea and Venice on the Ad¬ 
riatic are the naval bases of Northern Italy. 

Many towns of Northern Italy are famous for their ancient monuments and 
collections of art treasures priceless. In Milan there is a medieval ca¬ 
thedral of wonderful architecture; in Bologna, a university — the oldest in 
Europe; Genoa and Venice an; rich in interesting monuments of their bygone 
power. Venice is one of the most peculiarly situated cities in the world. It is 
located in the middle of a lagoon, on lowlying marshy islands reinforced with 
piles. More than 150 canals traverse the city in all directions. The city traffic 
is carried by boats (gondolas); on the Grand Canal dividing the city in two 
there is steamboat service. The shallow lagoon continually silted with drift sand 
is unfavourable to modern navigation. The bottom is deepened to make spe¬ 
cial passages for sea-going vessels; the passages have to be constantly main¬ 
tained. 

Southern Italy. The Apenninc Peninsula and the Islands form 
an agricultural region with wheat-growing, viticulture and 
southern fruit-growing prevalent. Tfiere is much dry poor soil 
requiring irrigation. Backward farming methods are employed, the 
most primitive implements such as wooden ploughs and mattocks 
being widely used. 

Naples i's the most important industrial town and port. It is sit¬ 
uated on the Bay of Naples, in one of the most fertile districts of 
the Apenninc Peninsula. The Bay of Naples, with the island of Capry 
facing it. is an especially picturesque locality of the Italian coast. 

Rome which stands on the river Tiber, is the political capital 
of Italy and the capital of the Roman Catholic Church — the wealth¬ 
iest and the most reactionary ecclesiastical body the world over. 

The so-called Papal State, the Vatican, comprises the huge 
Vatican palaces and St. Peter’s Cathedral. The total area of tlie 
“state” is 44 hectares with a population of 1,000. But this dwarf¬ 
ish state is the headquarters of the vast ecclesiastical army scattered 
nearly all over the world; it is a hotbed of reaction and intrigues 
directed against the Soviet Union and tlie People’s Democracies. 

Rome is one of the most remarkable cities in the world for 
its ancient monuments and art treasures. The remnants of ancient 
Rome, such as the Forum, the Colisseum, and others lie in ruins. 

The Papal Rome is especially rich in art treasures. The best 
architects, painters and sculptors served Popes, attracted by the 
huge riches concentrated in the hands of the latter. In the period 
of the Renaissance such artists of genius as Michelangelo and 
Raphael worked to adorn the Vatican. 

Florence is also of outstanding artistic and historic importance. 
It lies on the river Arno in a beautiful valley buried in the ver¬ 
dure of gardens and vineyards. 

The chief towns of Sicily are Palermo, Catania and Messina, 
all three are ports. The naval bases in Southern Italy are Naples 
and Taranto on the Gulf of Taranto. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia occupies the central and northwestern parts of the 
Balkan Peninsula, besides extending into the continent in the 
north-west. It borders on Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Albania, Italy, and is washed by the Adriatic Sea on the 
west. Yugoslavia has 255,000 sq. kms of territory with a popula¬ 
tion of 16,000,000 people; its capital is Belgrade. 

In the spring of 1941 Yugoslavia was captured by the German 
and Italian troops. But the Yugoslav people rose to a stubborn 
guerilla war against tiie invaders. 

The decisive factor in the liberation of Yugoslavia was the 
victory of the Soviet Army who crushed Hitler Germany and its 
allies.* The Soviet Army drove the invaders out of a great part 
of Yugoslavia. Belgrade was liberated on October 20, 1944, by 
the joint forces of the Soviet Army and the Yugoslav People’s 
Liberation Army. 

By the Peace Treaty with Italy (1947) Yugoslavia received the 
greater part of .lulian March, which, though inhabited by Slovenes 
and Croates, had been annexed to Italy after World War 1, 

The former nominal regime of Yugoslavia was a parliamentary 
kingdom; actually, however, the country was dominated by a 
reactionary dictatorship akin to fascism. 

In the course of the liberation struggle against fascism a new 
government was formed. The Constituent Assembly which was 
elected in November, 1945, proclaimed Yugoslavia Federative 
Peoples ReptMic, constituted of six People’s Republics of 
Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Macedonia and 
Montenegro. 

But the progress of the People’s Democracy in Yugoslavia was 
barred by the fascist Tito clique, which usurped the state power 
over the country. That clique eliminated the people’s democratic 
system in the country and established a terrorist fascist regime. 

The clique kindle mutual enmity among the peoples of Yugoslavia 
and brutally persecute the national minorities. 

Under the circumstances the name of a “Federative People’s 
Republic" is merely a mask to conceal the national oppression 
and deprivation of the working people of all their rights. 

The Tito clique being a tool of Anglo-American imperialism, 
has deprived Yugoslavia of its sovereignty and converted the 
country into a centre of conspiracy for preparing a war against 
the Soviet Union and the countries of people’s democracy. This 
treacherous policy has been censured by the Communist Parties 
of other countries. 

•The ‘Communist Party of Yugoslavia’, as at present constituted, 
being in the hands of enemies of the people, murderers and spies, 
has forfeited the right to be called a Communist Party and is 
merely an apparatus for carrying out the espionage assignments 
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Fig, ,'55. Yugoslavia. 


of the clique of Tito..." (Resolution of the Information Bureau of 
the Communist and Workers Parties. 1949). But the loyal Commu¬ 
nist forces in Yugoslavia are struggling for the regeneration of 
the revolutionary, genuine Communist Party of Yugoslavia. The 
Information Bureau of the Communist and Workers Parties in its 
resolution expresses the conviction that “...the toiling people of 
Yugoslavia led by the working class will succeed in restoring the 
historical gains of People’s Democracy won at the price of heavv 
sacrifice and heroic struggle by the peoples of Yugoslavia and 
that they will take the road of building socialism*. 

Physical features. As to its physical features and geography 
Yugoslavia comprises the following parts: 1) in the west—a narrow 
strip of the Adriatic coast, Dalmatia, with numerous coastal 
islands; 2) the Dinaric Alps cutting off the coast lands from the 
rest of Yugoslavia; 3) in the east the Serbian and Macedonian 
Mountains cut through by the Morava and Vardar valleys. The 
route from the middle course of the Danube to the Aegean Sea 
follows these valleys; 4) in the north the valleys of the Danube, 
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Fig. 56, Density of populaiimi in Yugoslavia. 


Drava, Sava, and Tisza constituting a part of the Middle Danu- 
bian Lowland, 

In all, mountains take up three quarters of Yugoslavia. The 
Dinaric Alps are responsible for major inconveniences to transport 
and agriculture; they consist of ranges and plateaux stretching 
generally parallel to the sea coast and having hardly any trans¬ 
verse valleys and accessible passes, and so interfere with communica¬ 
tions between the interior of the country and the Adriatic. The 
rnountains are built up of limestone, the Karst phenomena being 
their characteristic feature (the term itself originated from the 
name of the tableland of Karst in the north-west of Yugoslavia). 
The soil covering the mountains is dry and poor. The most fertile 
parts of the country are the Morava plain and the Danube lowland. 
Among Yugoslavia’s rivers the Danube and its tributaries—the 
Sava, the Drava and the Tisza — are navigable. 

The Adriatic coast lands enjoy a Mediterranean climate whilst 
the climate of the interior is more continental tending to be 
middle European. 
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Yugoslavia is rich in forests of different kind varying from the 
Mediterranean evergreen trees and shrubs on the coast, to coni¬ 
ferous (fir and spruce) in the mountains, but foliage trees, such 
as oak and beech, prevail. 

Yugoslavia possesses a great variety of mineral resources: 
copper, lead, chromium and iron ores; bauxite and mercury; some 
deposits of lignite (brown) coal, but only a small amount of coal. 
There is much water power. 

Population. Serbs who make up 39 per cent of the total, Croats 
(32 per cent), Slovenes (8 per cent) and Macedonians are the 
main nationalities of Yugoslavia; they belong to the group of 
Southern Slavs. Serbs and Croats speak a common language, but 
their culture and economic structure differ in some peculiarities 
which have formed in the course of many centuries while the 
two nationalities existed within different states. Besides there is 
a considerable group of Albanians near the Albanian frontier and 
many Hungarians in the north of Yugoslavia. 

Three quarters of the total population live in rural districts, 
and only a quarter in towns. Of the bigger towns Belgrade and 
Zagreb are the most important. Belgrade (388,(KK) inhabitants) 
situated at the junction of the Danube and the Sava is the chief 
town of Serbia and tlie capital of Yugoslavia. Zagreb, on the Sava, 
is the chief town of Croatia (290,000). Liibljana (121,000) is the 
chief centre of Slavonia; Sarajevo (118.f)00) — of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; Skoplje — of Macedonia; Cetinje — of Montenegjro. 

Economy. In the main, Yugoslavia is a backward agrarian 
country. 

Different parts of the territory are not equally reclaimed; the 
flat regions prevailing in the north-east of the country where the 
major part of arable land is concentrated present a marked contrast 
to the mountainous regions in the north-west and south-west compos¬ 
ed chiefly of natural pastures, woodland, and large areas of untilled 
land. Especially striking is the contrast between Northern Serbia, 
which includes" a part of the Danube plain and the lower reaches 
of the Morava, and Montenegro lying in the Dinaric Alps. While 
the former has 50—80 per cent of the total area tilled, the latter’s 
tilled land makes less than 5 per cent of the total. 

The chief crops are wheat and maize. There are many 
orchards (plum orchards in particular) and vineyards. Tobacco is 
grown in many districts as well. The Danube plain is given to 
sugar beet and sugar refineries. Cattle raising is important 
throughout the country. The farming produce — maize, wheat and 
fruit —make the principal article of Yugoslavia’s exports. 

Forestry gives good timber. The mining industry is rather 
important. Thus copper is mined in northeastern Serbia, at Bor 
mines, bauxite in Dalmatia, chromium in Macedonia, near the 
town of Skoplje, iron ore in Bosnia, mercury in Slavonia; there 
is also coal, zink and lead. In Bosnia, with iron ore and coal 
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located not far from each other, there is a metallurgical industry 
of minor importance centering on Vares. 

The northwestern regions — Croatia and Slavonia — possess 
considerable manufacturing industry, such as wood-working, food 
and textile industries. 

The combination of various mineral resources, water power, 
timber and all kinds of raw materials produced by agriculture is 
favourable to industrial development. But the treacherous policy 
of the ruling clique has undermined all the necessary conditions 
for the progress of national economy, suppressed the constructive 
spirit and initiative of the people, and turned the country into a 
semi-colony of Anglo-American imperialism placing at the latter’s 
predatory disposal the most valuable resources of Yugoslavia. 
This has brought the economy of the country to a state of decline 
and has deteriorated the living standard of the working people. 

Important transcontinental railway routes pass through Yugo¬ 
slavia: from central Europe via Belgrade to Istanbul and Salonika. 

Yugoslavia has several ports on the Adriatic; the chief are 
Rijeka (Fiume), Pola and Split. 


(iREBCB 

Greece occupies the southern portion of the Balkan Peninsula 
and the islands on the adjoining seas: the Ionian Islands in the 
west, the island of Crete in the south and most of the islands of 
the Aegean Sea in the east. The peninsula of Peloponnesos (Morea) 
is joined to the main body of the Balkan Peninsula by the narrow 
Isthmus of Corinth cut across by the Corinth Canal. Tlie area of 
Greece amounts to 133,000 sq. kms; its population amounts to 
7,800,000 people of whom 90 per cent are Greeks, the rest — 
Macedonians, Bulgarians, Albanians, Turks, Jews; the capital is 
Athens. 

Before World War II Greece was nominally a parliamentary 
kingdom. In fact, however, it was dominated by a military 
dictatorship akin to fascism. Besides, Greece was dependent on 
England. British imperialists are above all attracted by the stra¬ 
tegically important position of the country at the crossing of the 
Mediterranean sea-routes, and at the approach to the Straits of the 
Dardanelles. 

In the spring of 1941 German and Italian troops captured 
Greece. The country rose to wage a guerilla war; the Greek 
People’s Liberation Army was formed; it was very much in the 
way of the invaders and liberated a considerable part of Greek 
territory. Meanwhile the fascist elements of the ruling circles 
collaborated with the occupants. 

The victories of the Soviet Army in the Balkans forced German 
occupants out of the country and so played a decisive part in the 
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final liberation of Greece. But British troops entered Greece. The 
government which was formed represented in the main the old 
reactionary forces. Instead of uprooting fascism and consolidating 
the democratic system the government started a campaign of 
terror to make short work of the adherents of the National Libe¬ 
ration Front which rallied the democratic forces of Greece. Anglo- 
American imperialists became real masters of the country'. They 
seek to use Greece as a base for aggression against the Soviet 
Union and countries of people’s democracy. 

Physical features. Mountain ranges cross Greece in every 
possible direction. They cut the country into a multitude of 
geographically isolated regions. The surface of the mountains is 
rocky; the vegetation mainly consists of thinly scattered bushes 
and poor grass parched and withered in summer. The living 
conditions are more favourable in mountain valleys, especially 
those opened to the sea. Such tracts favourable to cultivation are 
more numerous in the east, the western seaboard being steeper 
and milder. With the exception of the high mountain regions 
Greece has a purely Mediterranean climate. 

Contact with the sea is of exceptional importance to the 
country. The sea runs deep inland; in the south it nearly cuts 
the Peninsula of Peloponnesos off the mainland, in the north-east 
it indents the peninsula of Chalcidice. The sea serves for internal 
communications and opens convenient routes for external connec¬ 
tions. Continuous chains of islands link the coast of Greece with 
the coast of Asia Minor. This greatly facilitated navigation in 
antiquity when the craft were primitive and did not allow of 
long voyages in the open sea; the seafarer could cross the Aegean 
sailing from island to island and never losing sight of land. 

The mineral resources of Greece include bauxite, chrome 
ore, some silver, zinc, lead, and iron ore, but hardly any coal. 

Economy. The greater half of the population is engaged in 
farming, the important crops being tobacco, olives and grapes — 
all of which require considerable expenditure of labour. These 
crops yield the principal produce for exports: tobacco (and ciga¬ 
rettes), small grapes dried as “currants”, and olive oil. The amount 
of home grown grain is by far insufficient. Of the technical crops 
cotton is the main. The area under crop makes less than one 
fifth of the total territory. The poor pastures are given to sheep 
and goats. A considerable part of agricultural produce goes to 
market already processed or half-processed; the development of 
food industry depends on that. 

A characteristic feature of the economy of Greece is its trend 
towards seafaring and the shipping trade. This is 
accounted for by the poorness of its soil, its close connection 
with the sea due to deeply indented coast-line and a great number of 
islands, and its advantageous position on important trade-routes. 
Greek mercantile marine takes an important place in world navigation. 
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The principal port of Greece, Piraeus, is one of the largest ports 
of the Mediterranean; the port of Salonika is also important as 
it is an outlet not only of Northern Greece but of Southern 
Yugoslavia as well. 

Thus, on the one hand, Greece is an agrarian country that 
possesses important industries processing agricultural produce, 
on the other hand it is a country of seafaring and trade. 

Owing to these features of economy, urban life in Greece is 
more developed than in Yugoslavia. Three cities have over 200,000 
inhabitants: Athens (400,000), Piraeus and Salonika.' 

Athens, one of the most important cultural and political centre 
of ancient Greece, is famous for the monuments of its glorious past. 


SPAIN 

Spain occupies tlie greater part of the Iberian Peninsula which 
forms the e.xtreme southwestern projection of Europe; it borders 
on France and Portugal. The area of Spain, with the Balearic 
Islands in tlie Mediterranean and the Canary Islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, amounts to 503.tK)0 si/. kms\ its population makes up 
28.003,000 people; its capital is Madrid. In 19.36—1939 Spain was 
a democratic republic with the government of the People’s Front. 
In 1939 the counter-revolutionary rebels seized power and set up 
a fascist dictatorship. 

rm SICAL FE.lTUREfi 

Geographic position and relief. By its geographic position 
and physical features the Iberian Peninsula is a link between 
Europe and Africa. The Straits of Gibraltar separating the 
Peninsula from Africa are not difficult to cross (only 14 Awis wide 
at the narrowest part). On the other hand connection between the 
Peninsula and the rest of Europe is hampered by the difficult moun¬ 
tain range of the Pyrenees forming the frontier between Spain 
and France. 

The Iberian Peninsula is well encircled by the sea, the coastline 
stretching along seven-eights of its total outline: the Mediterranean 
on the south-east, the Atlantic Ocean on the west, the Bay of 
Biscay on the north. The coa.st is but little indented; the inland 
regions are separated from the sea by the mountains rising along 
its outskirts. Consequently the greater part of the Peninsula is 
but slightly connected with the sea and experiences a dry conti¬ 
nental climate. 

The bulk of the Iberian Peninsula is the Central Plateau (the 
Meseta) averaging in height 700—900 m above sea-level. It is an 
old massif whose structure resembles the Central Massif of France. 
It is fringed by mountain ranges: in the north by the Pyrennees 
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and the Cantabrian Mountains, in the south by the Andalusian 
Mountains which are a continuation of the Rif Mountain range of 
Morocco across the Straits of Gibraltar. The fringe of mountains 
imparts the Meseta features of an enclosed region. The Pyrenees 
rise to 3,400 m and carry small glaciers. They traverse in parallel 
ranges the whole width of the isthmus connecting the Iberian 
Peninsula with the mainland. The transverse valleys cutting into 
the Pyrenees generally terminate in rounded steep-sided impasses. 
There are but few convenient passes. Until 1917 not a single 
railway cut across the Pyrenees. The scarp towards Spain is arid, 
bare oi vegetation and looks dull and lifeless. The highest stretch of 
the Andalusian Mountains — the Sierra Nevada (the “Snowy Moun¬ 
tains"), as it follows from their name, have snow-capped peaks 
(up to 3,480 m high). 

The Central Plateau is divided in the middle by the Castilian 
Mountains built of several ranges (the Sierra de Guadarrama, the 
Sierra de Gredos) into Oid Castile (north) and New Castile (south). 

The Iberian Peninsula has no large lowlands. In the north-east 
the Ebro valley cuts between the Pyrenees and the Meseta forming 
the enclosed Aragon Plain, In the south, between the Andalusian 
Mountains and the Meseta, lies the Andalusian Plain (along the 
Guadalquivir) opening out to the Atlantic Ocean. In the west (the 
Portugal) there is a hilly coastland. The Mediterranean seaboard 
is a narrow strip of lowland. In the nortli and north-west the 
mountains reach the coast-line. 

Climate and vegetation. In the Central Plateau and the Aragon 
Plain the summer is very hot; the winter is relatively cold, with 
sharp winds blowing, the temperature changeable, and even snow¬ 
storms occuring. The precipitation is low (averaging 30—35 cm) 
and falls irregularly, often in the form of short heavy showers 
that are not long enough to thoroughly wet the dried soil. Most 
of the precipitation comes in winter. The typical scenery in the 
Meseta— a dry steppe with thinly scattered bunches of coarse 
grass and dwarfish shrubs. In summer the vegetation withers and 
is gray with dust. The cultivated lands — fields of wheat and 
barley, vineyards, olive groves in sheltered valleys—occupy only 
about one-third of the total area. Especially desert-like is the Table¬ 
land of La Mancha, in New Castile, depicted by Cervantes in his 
“Don Quixote". As the saying goes: “The lark crossing over Castile 
has to carry her food about her". The nature of the northern 
and especially northwestern coastlands is altogether different. 
Here the climate is mild and humid, vegetation rich and fresh: 
woods of chestnut, beech and oak-trees grow here, the meadows 
are rich. 

Andalusia and the Mediterranean coastlands have the hottest 
climate: the average temperature in Malaga is 13°C in January 
and 27® C in July. On irrigated lands they grow wheat, grapes, 
olive-and mulberry trees, oranges, sugar-cane, and even date-palms 
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here and there. The rich vegetation of these man-created oases 
presents marked contrast to the surrounding half-wilderness. The 
“dry** — without irrigation — method of arable farming is also used 
depending upon the rainfall and soil moisture. 

Rivers. The main rivers of the Iberian Peninsula are the Dotiro, 
the Tagus, the Guadiana, the Guadalquivir —all four running 
into the Atlantic Ocean — and the Ebro falling into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. With the exception of the Guadalquivir which is fed by 
the snows of the Sierra Nevada, the rivers are deep only during 
winter rainfalls, whereas in summer they grow very shallow. 
As the local saying reads, those rivers “flow for two months and 
go on leave for ten ones**. Only the Guadalquivir affords large- 
scale navigation; small sea-going ships sail up stream as far as 
Seville. The rivers abound in chutes and rapids in their upper 
courses and where they leave the highland for coastal plains. Owing 
to this Spain is rich in water-power. 

Minerals. The Iberian Peninsula is rich in minerals. It was 
famed for its ore deposits as far back as antiquity. The main 
resources are iron, silver, lead and zinc ores, copper, mercury, 
tungsten and potassium; besides there, is coal (deposits amounting 
to 9,000 million tons). All this along with the important water 
power resources affords a sufficient basis for industrial develop- 
meiit. The most important deposits of coal and iron are in the 
Cantabrian Mountains in the extreme north, non-ferrous metal — 
in the Sierra Morena in the south-western part of the Meseta 
and in the Sierra Xevada in the extreme south. 


Ay OUrLINE OF 8FAIN*S DEVELOPMEyT 

Spain is one of the countries wliich once played a great part in history 
but was later reduced to a second-rate position. In the li5th and 16th centuries 
Spain, as wtII as its neighbour Portugal, w^as a powerful country possessing 
mastery of the sea. Botli Spain and Portugal arc situated at the entrance to 
the Mediterranean from the Atlantic Ocean. This position was advantageous to 
both of them in their trade with the Medilerranian and Atlantic countries of 
Europe and Africa. And that gave Spanish and Portuguese seafarers the neces¬ 
sary experience for their later expeditions. 

In the IStli and 16th the Spaniards and Portuguese displayed an 

outstanding energy m their search of new sea routes, in grabbing and robbing 
the colonies. The expedition of Christopher Columbus (who was a Genoese by 
birth) organized by the Spanish government, reached America in 1492; the 
Portuguese expedition of Vasco de Gama reached India by the sea route around 
Africa in 1498; the Spanish expedition headed by Magellan reached India having 
rounded the extremity of South America and thus having travelled round the 
world for the first time (1519—1522). 

Spain and Portugal seized huge colonics. The Portuguese settled in India 
and Africa; the Spaniards, in Central America; South America was divided 
between Spain, which took possession of the western part, and Portugal which 
got the eastern part — present Brazil. The new-comers made the natives of the 
captured countries work hard both on the plantations and under unbearable condi¬ 
tions in the mines, and thus doomed the conquered peoples to poverty and 
extinction. ^ 
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The influx of riches from the colonies did not make the Spanish economy 
flourish but, on the contrary, led to its decay. 

This is accounted for by the peculiarities of social development of the 
Iberian countries. In that period two closely bound forces dominated the social 
life of Spain and Portugal, viz. the feudal nobility and the church which had 
an enormous influence over public life. No other country experienced such a 
rampancy of popes and monks as Spain did; nor anywhere else did religious 
persecution oi “infidels" (Mohammedans and Jews) and “heretics" go to such 
extremes of cruel fanaticism (the notorious Inquisition). In no other country 
were there so many idle nobles walking about who plumed themselves on 
their •honour", squandered away their fortunes to enjoy luxury and amuse 
themselves, who disdained work, and were incapable of managing their estates. 

The feudal lords knew well how to conquer and plunder, but they could 
not utilize the booty with any useful effect. The treasures they scooped were 
spent on other wars, on the king’s court, on sops to the nobility, and on the 
church. The industries were not developing. Due to the influx of gold and 
silver, the prices for prime necessities rose. This damaged the living conditions 
of the working people ■— peasants and handicrafismen; but the power of feudal 
lords increased and the church accumulated wealth, as it got about half of 
the total income. 

In the end the riches got from the colonies were lost to the Iberian 
couniries. The Spanish government got over head and ears in debt thanks to 
the exorbitant expenditure on wars. In its sea-trade Spain encountered powerful 
rivals —the Netherlands,* England and Trance. Spain’s naval power was under¬ 
mined by the rout of her fleet (the so called •Invincible Armada") sent against 
England (1588). English and French corsairs captured Spanish ships sailing home 
from America witli a cargo of silver. 

Early in the 19 th century (1810—1825)//le S/7£/m‘s/i co/t>«/cs in America rose 
and seceded from Spain. Only the islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico remained 
in the possession of Spain. 

In 1898 a new blow was dealt — this time by the United States of America 
Spain was defeated in the Spanish-American War and lost the rest of its American 
possessions and the Philippine Islands in Asia. 

Early in 1936 the parliamentary election campaign resulted 
in the victory of the People’s Front which had been rallying the 
masses of working people in their struggle against the reactionary 
forces. The government of the People’s Front which came to power 
repealed the feudal duties, began distributing land among the 
peasants, and established democratic freedoms. 

Then the reactionary military clique, having secured the support 
of the German and Italian fascism, excited a counter-revolutionary 
rebellion. For nearly three years the Spanish people waged a heroic 
fight against the rebels and interventionists, defending its rights 
to liberty, to economic and cultural rehabilitation. The forces 
were unequal, as the rebels were regularly supplied with arma¬ 
ments coming from Germany and Italy, and received reinforce¬ 
ments of troops and navy therefrom; the governments of Great 
Britain and France encouraged all that under colours of “non¬ 
intervention”. In the beginning of 1939 the fascists succeeded in 
seizing power. They cruelly disposed of the fighters for liberty, 
repealed the progressive measures of the People’s Front, re-estab- 

* In the 15th century the Netherlands was Spain’s possession, but towards 
the end of the 16th century it made itself free after a slubborn struggle. 
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lished the enslaving duties of the peasantry. But the resistance 
offered by the Spanish people to the fascist dictatorship is not 
broken: it grows both in Spain and abroad where many fighters 
of the People’s Front have had to emigrate. 

In World War II fascist Spain actually fougitt on the side of 
Germany without a formal declaration of war. The United Nations 
Organization censured the fascism of Spain and passed resolutions 
on some steps to restore the democratic system in Spain. But the 
United States and British governments, who but hypocritically 
supported the resolutions, later deranged their implementation. 
Gradually they increased their support to fascist Spain and their 
political, military and economic contact with it. The disgraceful 
upholding of the bloody fascist regime in Spain by the United 
States and British governments betrays their true and indubitable 
intentions: they dilate upon “democracy" and in the meantime 
cultivate fascism. 


ropvLATioy 

Spain contains a number of historical provinces that have re¬ 
tained their national and cultural peculiarities. The nucleus of the 
Spanish state is the province of Castile situated in the centre of 
Spain. Madrid is the principal town of Castile as well as the 
capital of Spain (over 1 million inhabitants) and is located at the 
junction of the routes crossing the Iberian Peninsula. 

Basques (about 700,000), Catalonians (over 5,000,000) and Oa~ 
licians (2,500,000) differ from Castilians as to their language and 
culture. Basques are descendants of the ancient inhabitants of the 
Iberian Peninsula. I’he Basque Provinces are bordered by the Bay 
of Biscay and France. Bilbao is the principal town of this region. 
Catalonia is bordered by the Mediterranean and by France in the 
north. Barcelona is the principal town of Catalonia with a popu¬ 
lation over 1 million as well as the greatest industrial and trade 
centre of Spain. Galicia is in the north-west and borders on Por¬ 
tugal. The Galician language is a dialect of the Portuguese lan¬ 
guage. 

Of other provinces the following are of importance: Asturias (in the north) 
with the town of Oviedo; Andalusia (in the south) with the town of Seville 
and Valencia (in the cast) with the town of Valencia. Some Spanish towns, 
though of secondary importance now, played an important r61e in the past and 
have preserved ancient monuments of interest. Such arc Cordoba and Grana^, 
the former centres of Arab culture in Spain. Toledo is the ancient capital of 
Spain. Now it is an out-of-the-way town with an unusual, even for Spain, nuQi- 
ber of churches and monasteries. 

The coastal regions are more densely populated than the Castilian plateau. 
With the exception of Madrid big towns are situated on, or close to, the coast. 

Want and unemployment forced tens of thousands of people to 
emigrate yearly (mostly to South America). Almost half the popu¬ 
lation is illiterate. School teaching in Spain has for centuries been 
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under the strong influence of the catholic church. The Spanish 
language, with some local modifications, dominates in the former 
Spanish colonies of South and Central America. 

JBCOXOMW SURVEY 

Agriculture. Economic backwardness and the poverty of the 
toiling masses is the sequel of age-long oppression of the people 
by feudals, landlords and the church, that for centuries hindered 
the development of Spain. 

As early as in the 18th century one of the contemporaries call¬ 
ed the Spanish peasantry “the poorest, the most miserable and 
destitute class." The same may be said of Spain of to-day. 

The greater part of land bel mgs to landlords and monasteries. 
Labourers make up half of the rural population. They work for 
miserable wages and live under the most primitive conditions like 
cattle. Land-hungry peasants come next as to their number, com¬ 
prising one fourth of the whole rural population. They are mostly 
tenant-farmers rentinsr small patches of land and paying rentals either 
by working on the fields of the landlord (corviJc) or in kind (share- 
cropping) or simply in money. Contracts with leaseholders are 
constructed in such vague terms that they give the landlord a free 
hand to do as he likes. He can drive tile tenant away, raise the 
rentals, or impose another parasite on the farmer in form of a 
middleman. Agricultural implements are of the most primitive kind, 
drauglit animals are few, still less there is of agricultural machi¬ 
nery. 

irrigation is necessary in the greater part of Spain due to its 
arid climate. It is, however, but inadequately developed, because 
peasants and tenant-farmers lack means to undertake large-scale 
irrigation work, while landlords do not care to invest in 
irrigation, for they got fat incomes as it is by exploiting tenant- 
farmers and labourers. 

Agriculture is the source of livelihood for the majority of the 
population and accounts for two thirds of the export. Cultivated 
area makes less than 40 per cent of the whole territory; 10 per 
cent is under forests, over half of the country’s area consists of 
scanty pastures and mountainous terrain unfit for cultivation. Spain’s 
system of land cultivation is backward, the three-field system 
predominating. Spain stands last among European countries in the 
yield of wheat per hectare. 

The exporting branches of agriculture are as follows: growing 
of olives and the production of olive oil. vine growing and 
wine making as well as horticulture (the growing of oranges, 
lemons, almonds). The coast of the Mediterranean and the low¬ 
land of Andalusia are the principal regions of export crops. 
Reservoirs are built here by erecting dams across streams. From 
the reservoirs the water is carried to gardens and fields by means 
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of irrigation canals. The irrigated areas are cultivated by hand and 
yield good harvests. 

Produce of grain farming and animal husbandry 
goes to the home market, the demand, however, is not fully met. 
The principal cereals grown are wheat and barley. Formerly Spain 
was reputed to be a wool exporter. A huge number of sheep mi¬ 
grated in spring from the winter pastures in the mountains to the 
summer pastures, and returned in autumn. Wide strips of land left, for 
the migrating sheep to graze and drink, the so-called “sheep roads" 
crossed Spain in all directions. With the development of sheep 
breeding in overseas countries Spain’s share in world’s wool trade 
declined. 

TAe Central plateau is the chief sheep-breeding and grains 
growing region, as well as Spain’s most backward agricultural 
area. Villages stand far away from one another here and consist 
of low clay hovels, with a cathedral towering in practically every 
one of them. There are many ancient castles of the nobility here. 

Of different type is the agriculture in the more humid north¬ 
west. Here cattle is reared, maize and sugar beet are grown, horticul¬ 
ture is well developed, there are many apple gardens. 
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Draught animals are few in Spain. Mules and donkeys, less 
often horses, are employed for conveyance of loads and for 
riding. 

Of forest species cork-oak is of special importance, cork 
being exported in considerable quantities. Fisheries (sardine 
and tunny) are very essential for the economy of coastal regions. 

Indttst^. World War I has been an impetus to the develop¬ 
ment of the Spanish industry. However, no decisive steps towards 
industrialization were made. Though disposing of great and suffi¬ 
ciently diversified resources for the creation of heavy industry 
Spain exports the greater part of the minerals, mined in the countr3% 
in a raw or semi-finished state and imports most of its machinery and 
articles of metal. A considerable part of Spanish industry is in the 
hands of foreign capitalists. Of late American capital is taking an 
ever stronger hold of the key positions in Spain’s industry. 

The leading branches of industry are mining and textile manu¬ 
facture. Coal is mined (about 10 million tons a year) as well as 
iron, lead, copper, zinc, mercury and potash. 

The principal regions of the mining industry are: Asturias with 
the centre Oviedo (coal mining, ferrous metallurgy), the Basque 
Provinces with the centre BUbao (an important region of iron- 
ore mining and ferrous metallurgy) and Andalusia (the mining 
and smelting of non-ferrous metals). 

Textile industry is concentrated in Catalonia, especially 
in Barcelona. Besides, Barcelona has electrical, aircraft, shipbuild¬ 
ing and automobile industries. Catalonia’s industry makes use of the 
power generated by the hydro-electrical stations built in the Pyrenees. 
Diversified industries, including chemical, electrical and engineer¬ 
ing, are concentrated in Madrid which industrially lags behind 
Barcelona. 

American imperialists are striving to further develop Spain’s 
war industry. To this end they have transferred to Spain a number 
of munition plants from Western Germany. 

Transport and foreign trade. Spain’s foreign trade is maintained almost 
exclusively by sea.Coastal navigation, besides, accounts for a considerable part 
of home-trade turnover. Spain’s principal ports are Barcelona and Valencia on 
the Mediterranean Sea, Bilbao on the Bay of Biscay and Cadiz on the Atlan¬ 
tic. The chief naval ports are Cartagena, El Ferrol and Mahon (on the island of 
Minorca). 

Railways are rather widely spaced, their total length comprising 17,000 Ams 
and the length of railways per unit of area being considerably less than even 
in Yugoslavia. Railways were laid without any definite system. Therefore many 
major localities are not directly linked by railways; on some lines trafic is far 
below their capacity. Madrid is the most important railway junction. 

Striving to turn Spain into a strategic base of American impe¬ 
rialism Americans have laid their hands on its air communi¬ 
cations and are now building air and naval bases in Spain proper 
as well as in its possessions, including the island of Minorca. 
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Spain exports cliiefly food products such as fruit (particularly 
oranges), vegetables, olive oil and wine. Ores and metals consti¬ 
tute another important item of export. 

Colonies. Spain has colonies only in Africa. These are: Span¬ 
ish Morocco (near the Strait of Gibraltar), the Spanish Sahara 
and Spanish Guinea together with the coastal islands. Morocco is 
the most important of them. The aggregate area of Spanish colo¬ 
nies is 334,000 sq. kms, with a population of 1 million. 


(UBR.4LTAR 

Close to the southern e.Ktreinity of the Iberian peninsula there is the 
13riTi>h naval base and fortress of Gibraltar, guarding the western gateway to 
t'le Mediterranean Sea. Gl )raltar is one of the most important strongholds of 
British naval night. Port facilities, fortifications, coal-, oil-and munition stores — 
all cling to the narrow rocky cape or are located in the underground chambers 
cut out in the rock. The area of Gibraltar is only 5 sq. ife/ws. In antiquity the 
rocks of Gibraltar and those of the opposite African shore were called the 
‘‘Pillars of Hercules.' They were for a long time thougirt to be the end of the 
habitable world. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal is situated on the w'estern coast of the Iberian peninsula and 
occupies one si.'cth of its territory. The area of the country is 92,000 ^q. kms^ 
with a population of 8,500,000. The state system is that of a fascist dictatorship, 
though formally Portugal is a republic. The capital of the country is Lisbon. 

The greater part of the country’s territory is composed of undulating plain 
and low mountains. The latter are intersected by the rivers Douro, Tajo and 
Gaaiian'i (in their lower reaches). At the mouth of the TaJo stands Lisbon 
(70 ),030 inhabitants) ari l at the mouth of the Douro — Oporto, the second im¬ 
portant town of Portugal, 

Portugal is a backwaf-d agricultural country. Over half of Portugal’s popu¬ 
lation are illiterate. As to distribution of land there is a striking contrast be¬ 
tween the huge latifundia of land magnates and the microscopic plots of poor 
peasants. There is a permanent tendency on the pari of the people to emi¬ 
grate to other countries, mostly to Brazil (formerly a colony of Portugal). The 
principal exporting industries are vine growing and wine making, olive growing 
and the production of olive oil, as well as horticulture. Fisheries and mh can- 
11 Ties (sardines) arc of importance as well as the production of cork from the 
bark of the cork-oak wliich grows in Portugal in abundance. Too little corn is 
produced at home to meet the demand. Inclustry is still less developed than in 
Spain, the textile manufacture being the most prominent. 

Lisbon is the last major port of Burope on the way to South America and 
West Africa, ocean liners calling at the port for passengers and mail. 

Debts have been tying Portugal to Britain for more than two hundred 
years. 

Portugal has retained (with Britain’s support) more of its former colonial 
empire than Spain. The principal Portuguese possession in Africa are: Afigola» 
Mozambique. Portuguese Guinea, and the Cape Verde Is. The Azores and the 
island of Madeira arc considered to be a part of the mother country and are 
governed as provinces of Portugal, in Asia Portugal owns several insignificant 
territories (in India, Indonesia and South China). The aggregate area of the co¬ 
lonies is 2,100,000 sq. kms, with a population of li niilTion. 
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Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland are commonly called 
the Scandinavian countries, though Denmark and Iceland are out¬ 
side the Scandinavian peninsula. These countries are closely linked 
by historical and linguistic ties as well as by the similarity of 
the economic development and political regime. 

Denmark lies at the place where the Baltic Sea and the North 
Sea meet. The country occupies nearly the entire peninsula of 
Jutland, as well as a number of islands to the east, the principal 
of them being Zealand which is separated from Sweden only by 
a narrow strait that in one place tapers down to the width of 
4 kms. Quite apart are the Faeroes, islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the island of Bornholm in the Baltic. On land Denmark is 
bordered by Germany. 

The area of the country is 43,(XX) sq. kms, its population 
amounts to 4 million, the state system is that of a parliamentary 
monarchy. The capital of the country is Copenhagen. 

Physical features. Denmark is a lowland throughout its entire 
area. The climate is maritime: mild and humid. The average tem¬ 
perature in January is about O'’ C, in July 16° C. In eastern Den¬ 
mark the soils are loamy and yield good harvests thanks to excel¬ 
lent land cultivation and plentiful manuring. In the west there are 
large marshlands, the soils are sandy and of poor fertility. Den¬ 
mark’s natural conditions are more favourable to animal husbandry 
than to crop farming. Denmark is poor in mineral resources. 

Economy. Denmark is a ■well developed agrarian-industrial 
country with highly developed navigation and sea-trade. Den¬ 
mark’s economy has developed under the strong influence of 
British capital and has been shaped to suit the British market. 
Denmark is a kind of Britain’s “meat- and dairy farm" supplying 
the latter with butter, pork, milk and eggs. Danish produce mostly 
forms the diet of well-to-do customers, for it is more expensive 
than the produce of either New Zealand or Argentine. 

Animal husbandry in Denmark is remarkable for its high 
productivity. Poultry farming is widely spread. Crop farming 
has been fashioned to suit animal husbandry. The greater part of 
the sown area is under fodder crops such as grass, roots (man¬ 
gel-wurzel, swede), oats and barley. The by-products of butter ma¬ 
nufacturing— skim milk and whey — are fed to pigs. Nevertheless 
Denmark has to import great quantities of fodder. 

The principal r61e in agricultural production is played by 1 ig 
landowners who run highly productive economies, employing hired 
labour and using machinery and chemical fertilizers on a large 
scale. They hold the key positions in the agricultural coopera¬ 
tive societies which are widely spread in Denmark. 1 he task 
of these societies is to organize the supply of fodder, fertilizers 
and machinery as well as to control the quality of agricultural 
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produce and its conformity to specifications and to organize its 
marketing. 

Bourgeois scientists have long held Denmark as an example of the “prospe¬ 
rity* of small and medium peasants. In reality Denmark’s agriculture, as Lenin 
pointed it out, is of a purely capitalist type with clearly denned class disinte¬ 
gration. After World War I the process of class disintegration became more 
intense due to an acute marketing crisis that ruined masses of small landowners. 
The proletariat makes up over half of the whole gainfully employed 
population. 

The food industry working on lociil and imported raw niato- 
rials, the production* of agricultural machinery and implements, 
and ship-building are the principal branches of Danish i ndustry. 

Denmark’s geographical position accounts for the great signi¬ 
ficance marine communications have for its economy. The pro.vi- 
mity of the Danish islands to the Scandinavian peninsula has made 
it possible to organize train-ferry services to Sweden. 

The vital centre of the country is in its eastern part, i. e. 
on the islands and on the eastern seaboard of Jutland. This is a 
region of intensive agriculture. Here are the most important in¬ 
dustrial towns and ports. 

The city of Copenhagen dominates the region. It is a port of 
world importance as well as a major industrial and cultural centre. 
The city is situated on the island of Zealand, its population 
(the suburbs included) amounts to 900,000. 

The Danish colony Greenland lying near the shores of North 
America is the world’s biggest island, its population (Eskimoes) 
numbering only 18,030, 


ICELAND 

Iceland is a mountainous island \kith a subarctic climate situated in the 
.-Mlantic about 1,000 kms away from the European continent. There arc many 
active volcanoes and geysers. Vast areas are covered by glaciers. The country’s 
area is 103,000 kms, with a population of only 137,000. The inhabitants of the 
island are the descendants of early Norwegian colonists. The principal sources of 
livelihood are fisheries and sheep breeding. The country's state system is a 
bourgeois republic; its capital is Reykjavik. 

Prior to World War 11 Iceland was politically linked with Denmark, for it 
was considered to be a kingdom ~ in union with Denmark (under the reign 
of one king). During World War II Iceland was occupied by the Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican armed forces. Iceland dro pped out of the union with Denmark and took 
a decision to establish a republican regime. In the course of the war the U.S.A. 
organized naval as well as air bases in Iceland. Pursuing aggressive aims the 
U.S.A. reserved its bases for itself after the war and hi 1951 it landed its 
troops in Iceland despite the protests on the part of its people. 


NORWAY 

Norway occupies the western part of the Sccmdinavlan perUn^ 
sula that faces the Atlantic Ocean. The country’s southern ex¬ 
tremity is washed by the North Sea and Skagerrak, the northern — 
by the Arctic Ocean. The distance between these extremities 
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exceeds 1,700 knis. To Norway belongs the northernmost point of 
the European continent, — North Cape, which is on an island off the 
coast in latitude 72°12' N. The area of the country is 323,000 sq, 
kms, with a population of 3,200,000. Norway is a parliamentary 
monarchy. Its capital is Oslo. 

Physical features. Nearly the whole of Norway is occupied by 
the Scandinavian mountains. Gloomy, nearly barren massiis press 
close to the Atlantic. They fall abruptly at the coast leaving only 
small patches of coastal lowland. It is only in the south, where 
the narrow tongue of Skagerrak penetrates deep inland, that moun¬ 
tains lie some distance from the shore. The Scandinavian moun¬ 
tains are ancient crystal rocks that are composed of schist, gra¬ 
nites and gneiss. The mountains have been much smoothed by the 
action of water and glaciers. Now they represent plateaux and 
massifs with flattened tops {'fjeld”) without any sharp pointed 
peaks. The largest and highest massifs are in southwestern Nor¬ 
way, the highest point GaldhOpig reaching the altitude of about 
2,500 m. There are vast glaciers there. 

The coast of Norway is strongly indented throughout the 
entire length by narrow, long and winding bays called/wrrfs that 
are flanked by steep rocky slopes. The sea and the cliffs as well 
us the glaciers reaching sometimes down to the very sea make 
the shores of Norway exceptionally picturesque. Off the coast is 
a multitude of islands, islets and rocks protruding from the sea 
(skerries). There is a maze of straits and channels between them, 
which are protected from the surf of the ocean. The largest islands 
are those of Lofoten Archipelago. There is much fish off the coast 
<cod, herring, mackerel). 

Norway has a maritime climate thanks to the warm waters 
of the North Atlantic Drift, the continuation of the Gulf Stream. 
Norway’s coast is never blocked by ice, even in the extreme 
north. Precipitation is heavy. On the seaboard winter is mild, the 
summer is cool and humid. In Bergen the average temperature in 
January is 1°C, in July 15° C. In the mountain regions the 
climate is severe. 

Mountain slopes are forest-clad, pine, fir, birch and asp growing 
there. Forests cover about one fourth of the country’s area.The greater 
part of the country represents barren rocks, arctic tundra and eter¬ 
nal snows. Lands suitable for cultivation are to be found only on 
the coast and in the valleys of the principal rivers. 

The mountains are drained by a great number of rapid rivers 
carrying abundant masses of water. Norway stands first in 
Western Europe as concerns water-power resources (about 
12,000,000 horse power). 

The deposits of pyrite, iron, copper and nickel are the princi¬ 
pal mineral resources. 

Popalatloii. Norwegians, who are kindred to Danes and Swedes 
both as to origin and language, comprise practically the entire 
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population. Besides Norwegians a small group of Saami (Lapps) 
live in the extreme north. 

The greater part of Norway is very sparsely populated. Nearly 
all the population is concentrated on the seal oard, particularly 
in tlie south, in the district of Oslo. A little over a quarter of 
the entire population live in towns. Only two cities have a popu¬ 
lation exceeding 100,000. These are: Oslo (430,000 inhabitants) 
and Bergen (106,000). Prior to World War 1 there was a sizable 
emigration to the LI.S.A. from Norway. 

Economy. Norway’s economy is of a mixed nature. Leading 
in economy are manufacturing industry, navigation, fishing, 
sealing and whaling. The Norwegian marine is servicing Norway’s 
communications with the outer world and is making great profits 
by carrying the cargoes aiiii passengeis of otlier countries. Indus¬ 
try, fishing, sealing and whale-hunting account for the fulk of 
produce exported. Agricultural produce goes to lionie market, 
Norway’s production of corn is far behind tlie demand. 

In no other country of Europe is the economy so closely link¬ 
ed with the sea as in Norway. For the narrow inhabited strip 
of coast pressed to the sea ly barren uplands, navigation is almost 
the only way of communicating with the outer world, the 
communications with I e continent ly land being negligible. The li¬ 
mited resources of land have made the Norwegians seek a source 
of livelihood on sea f:om earliest times. 

Ancit*ni Scandinavians, the No muns, were in their lime the most active 
seafarers of the northern seas. They were sea-Iraders and pirates who raided ihe 
European coasts, soineti fies sei^sing territories and establishing their stales on 
them. Such was the case with Nor uandy in northwestern ranee. The N’or ;ians 
cros.sed the Atlantic Ocean and reached" the shores of Iceland, Greenland, New- 
fouiidland and North America (r.U0 sears be ure Columbus). 

Norway has a large mercantile marine (5,5(X),000 tons) ranking 
third among the capitalist countries. The principal ports are: Ber¬ 
gen, Oslo, Trondheim, Stavanger and S'arvik, the latter is con¬ 
nected by an electrified railway with Sweden and handles the 
export of Swedish iron-ore. 

Norway ranks among the countries with the greatest fish 
haul in the world (over 1,000,000 tons a year, which is nearly 
as much as in England). The principal fishing ports are: Troms6 
and Hammerfest in the north and Stavanger in the south. Norway 
accounts for half of the whales killed in the world and for as 
much of the productio of lluller-oil. The chief region of whale¬ 
fishing are the waters of the Anta.ctic. 

The principal power base of Norwegian industry is the 
“white coal" which is turned into electrical power. 

The main branches of Norwegian industry work for export. 
These are: wood working and pulp industry, metal industry (the 
production of aluminium, electrical equipment and machinery), 
the production of nitrogen from air and of nitric fertilizers. 



fish canneries. However, raw materials and semi-finished goods 
(wood pulp, timber, aluminium) play a much greater rOle in Nor¬ 
way’s exports than manufactured goods. This situation is indica¬ 
tive of the limited development of Norwegian, as well as of Swed¬ 
ish, industries. 

Industry is concentrated mainly in the southern part of the 
country. The principal industrial centres are: Oslo, Kristiansand, 
Stavanger, Bergen. 

The cultivated area amounts to less than 4 per cent of 
the country’s territory. Small peasants’ holdings prevail. Few 
peasants are engaged exclusively in agriculture, the majority 
combine agricultural pursuits with other means of gaining a 
livelihood. 

During World War II Norway’s coast that stretches for a long 
distance and abounds in protected harbours acquired a great stra¬ 
tegical significance. Having seized Norway in April—May, 1940, 
fascist Germany organized naval bases on its coast to enable Ger¬ 
man submarines and floating marine to operate in the northern 
part of the Atlantic. Norway was liberated only at the very end 
of tlie war (in the beginning of May, 1945), with the exception of 
the extreme north that was liberated by tlie Soviet Army earlier. 

Spitsbergen. To Norway belongs the Arctic archipelago of Spitsbergen 
(Svalbard) situated between latitudes 80°48' and 76^28' N. its area amounts to 
6o,0UU sg. kms, its population (in 1989) — to 2200. 

Being under the influence of a branch of the Gulf Stream, Spitsbergen has 
a much milder climate than other places in the same latitude. For the 3—4 
summer months the average temperature remains above zero. In the western 
part of Spitsbergen there are workings of coal, mainly run by the Soviet enter¬ 
prise “Arktikugol”. 

Spitsbergen (in Russian "Grumant*) has been visited by Russian tradesmen 
since the i2th century. The first scientific expedition to have visited Spitsbergen 
was that organized by Tchichagov in 1764—1766, who acted according to the 
project worked out by Lomonosov. 


SWEDEiN 

Sweden occupies the eastern part of the Scandinavian penin¬ 
sula which faces the Baltic Sea. On land it is bordered by Nor¬ 
way and Finland. The area of the country is 449,000 sq. kms, with 
a population of 7 million, the state system is that of a parliamen¬ 
tary kingdom, its capital is Stockholm. 

Physical features. The eastern side of the Scandinavian 
mountains is a gently sloping tableland descending to the Baltic 
Sea in a series of steps. The most elevated is the northwestern 
part of Sweden, the Norrland Plateau (up to 2,000—2,100 m). 
Many swift rivers abounding in rapids rise there forming a vast 
source of water power. The climate of northern Sweden is con¬ 
tinental, the Scandinavian mountains shielding it from the in¬ 
fluence of the Gulf Stream. The Gulf of Bothnia is ice-locked on 
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the average for four months, perennial snow and ice reach down 
to the elevation of 1,000—1,500 m. 

Central Sweden is a lowland with a multitude of lakes, the 
largest being Vdner, Vdtter and Mdlar. The climate here is mild¬ 
er than in northern Sweden, in Stockholm the average tempera¬ 
ture in January being 3° below zero, in July 16° C. 

Southern Sweden, projecting southward between the Baltic 
Sea and Kattegat, consists of low plateaux and coastal lowlands. 
This part of the country is open to the Atlantic winds and unlike 
the rest of Sweden has a mild and humid climate. In the lowlying 
regions of central and southern Sweden soils and climate are 
more favourable to land cultivation. 

To Sweden also belong the islands of Gotland and Oland in 
the Baltic Sea. 

Sweden’s forest resources are exceptionally great. Over half 
of the whole territory is covered with forests. The principal forest 
areas are in northern Sweden, where forests are mostly composed 
of coniferous species (pine, fir-tree): among deciduous species bircli 
predominates. In central and southern Sweden there are mix¬ 
ed forests with much oak; beech is to be found in the extreme 
south. 

As to mineral resources Sweden is rich in iron-ore. 
Swedish iron-ore is one of the best in the world, its metal con¬ 
tent averaging 63 per cent. The actual resources of pure iron are 
estimated at 1,400 million tons. The largest deposits are in north¬ 
ern Sweden in the regions of Kiruna and GcUlivare, though there 
are iron-ore deposits in central Sweden as well. Other mineral 
resources are negligible. The principal source of power are rivers 
having an abundant water supply and numerous rapids. 

Population. Almost the entire population are Swedes. In the 
extreme north, as well as in Norway, there live a small number 
of Saami (Lapps). 

The average density of population is 16 people per \ sq. km. 
Separate regions differ greatly as to the density of population: 
in southern and central Sweden there are over 30 people per 
1 sq. km, whereas in the forested areas of the north there are less 
than 3 people per 1 sq km, and in the highly elevated regions of 
the north-west many large areas are altogether unpopulated. Only 3 
towns have a population exceeding 100,000. These are: Stockholm 
(over 700,000 inhabitants), GOteborg (337,000) and MalmO (181,000). 
All big towns are in southern and central Sweden. 

Economy. Sweden’s economy is based on forestry and 
wood-working industry as well as on the mining of 
iron-ore and the metal-working industry. Electrification 
based on water power has reached a high level of development 

Industries based on forestry and on the iron-ore mined account 
for more than 50 per cent of the entire industrial production and 
for about 80 per cent of all the exports. Thus Sweden is an 
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industrial country. The 
weak points about Swedish 
industry are the absence 
of coal and a comparati¬ 
vely limited development 
of metallurgy. The bulk of 
the iron-ore mined is export¬ 
ed in a raw state. 

About 1 million tons of 
steel is produced a year to 
be used in the production 
of valuable machinery and 
apparatus (electric motors, 
telephone equipment, ball 
bearings, separators and 
munition). Almost half of 
Swedish exports consists of 
raw materials and semi¬ 
manufactured goods such 
as iron-ore, timber, cellu¬ 
lose, etc. and two fifths 
of the exports consist of 
manufactured goods. 

The bulk of iron-ore is 
mined in northern Sweden, 
from where it is exported. 
For the export of ore an 
electrified railway has been 
built, connecting the mining 
areas with the Swedish port 
of Lulei and the Norwe¬ 
gian port of Narvik. In 
eentral Sweden the iron- 
ore is mined for the local 
steel industry. This is an 
old Swedish metal-work¬ 
ing region. The principal 
centres of machine-build¬ 
ing are Stockholm and 
GOteborg. 

Wood-working plants 
and timber yards are mostly 
concentrated in the coastal 
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rig, 58, Distribution of industries in Sweden. 


belt of northern Sweden and partly near lakes in the central part 
of the country. 

Monopolies with wide international connections dominate in 
the exporting branches of industry. Swedish war-industry companies 
were connected with German war industry. 










In agriculture animal husbandry plays the principal r61e. 
Produce of animal husbandry is exported, tlie production of corn 
is short of the demand. The sown area comprises less than one 
tenth of the whole territory. 

There is a dense railway network in southern and central 
Sweden, but in the northern forest area the railways are much 
more widel}' spaced. The principal lines converge at the three 
most important ports — Stockholm, GOtetorg and MalmO. GOteborg 
is the principal port for oversea trade, being located at the exit 
into Kattegat of the Qota Canal which crosses the whole of 
central Sweden from Kattegat to tlie Baltic Sea and passes througli 
the lakes of Vaner and Vattcr. Communications between Denmark 
and Southern Sweden are maintained by train-ferries. Sweden’s 
mercantile marine is considerable, thougli by far not so 
numerous as that of Norw'ay. 


FI.NL.4ND 

Finland has a long common boundary with the Soviet Union. 
It is bordered by Norway and Sweden in the north-west. The 
greater part of tiie western and southern boundaries are sea boun¬ 
daries, the country being washed by tlie Gulfs of Bothnia and of 
Finland. Finland possesses the Aland Islands situated opposite 
the Gulf of Finland. According to the agreement concluded between 
the U.S.S.R. and Finland in 1940 F'inland has no right to build 
fortifications on the islands. The territory of Finland stretches 
between latitudes 60^ and ZO'^N (for 1,10) kms from north to 
south), a quarter of the territory lying beyond the Arctic Circle. 
The area of Finland is 337,0)0 sq. kms, its population amounts 
to 4.000,000. Its capital is Helsinki (Helsingfors). 

Prior to the Great October Socialist Revolution Finland made 
a part of the Russian Empire as the autonomous principality of 
Finland. As a result of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
that proclaimed the right of nations to self-determination, Finland 
became an independent state. 

In the beginning of 1918 the insurgent proletariat rose and 
organized the revolutionary government of Finland. The latter, 
however, was overthrown witli the help of a German corps that 
was landed in Finland. Power was seized by the most reactionary 
group of landlords and capitalists. Ruthless terror was resorted to- 
to suppress the revolutionary movement. The reactionary govern¬ 
ment became a tool in the hands of the imperialist powers and 
adopted a hostile policy towards the Soviet Union. The Finnish 
militarists engineered - utngeous provocations at the Soviet-Finnish 
frontier which ran only 32 kms from Leningrad. In response to 
sallies on the part of Finland and striving to guarantee the 
security of the state, the Soviet Government was forced to issue 
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orders commanding the Soviet Army to start military operations 
(November, 1939). 

As a result of the successful operations of the Soviet Army 
and the peaceful policy of the Soviet Government a peace treaty 
was concluded on March 12, 1940. A reasonable and just shifting 
of the Soviet-Finnish frontier was thus reached, which strengthened 
the security of Leningrad and Murmansk. 

By its just and moderate claims to defeated Finland the Soviet 
Government had clearly shown that in all its actions it pursued 
only one aim — that of securing the safety of the Soviet state 
boundaries. Nevertheless, acting on fascist Germany’s orders, the 
Finnish government joined the war against the Soviet Union after 
Germany's attack on the latter. 

Senseless wars against the Soviet Union have caused Finland 
immense losses and resulted in extreme exhaustion of its economy. 

In September 1944 the Finnishgovernment, taking the hopeless 
position of Germany into consideration, dropped out of the war 
and broke with Germany. Finland returned to the Soviet Union 
the region of Petsamo, which was voluntarily ceded by it to the 
Soviet state in accordance with the treaties of 1920 and 1940, as 
well as pledged itself to lease the Soviet Union the territory and 
water expanses in the region of Porkkala Udd for establishing 
a Soviet naval base there (see fig. 59). Finland has also pledged 
itself to immediately disband all the fascist organisations as well 
as organisations carrying on a propaganda hostile to the Soviet 
Union and not to tolerate tlicir existence in future. 

The Finnish government, however, is neglecting its pledges. 
The Finnish ruling circles are connected with Amcrican-English 
imperialists who are striving once more to turn inland into a military 
base spearheaded against the U.S.S.R. This policy, fatal for Finland, 
is resisted by the Finnish democratic circles being supported by 
peace-loving peoples the world over. 

Physical features. From the geological viewpoint Finland is 
linked with the Scandinavian peninsula, both of them forming the 
so called Fenno-Scandinavian Shield. The country is largely 
composed of ancient rocks covered with but a thin layer of soil. 
The present relief of the country is the result of the destructive 
action of the glaciers. The mountains are low, having been flat¬ 
tened by the glaciers. The highest mountains are in the north, 
the Manselke range rising as high as 600--700 m. It is only in 
the extreme north-west, at the Norwegian frontier, that the moun¬ 
tains rise above the altitude of 1,000 m. The central part of the 
country is a lake plateau lying on the average at the elevation of 
200-^300 m. The elevation of the coastal belt along the Gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland does not exceed 50 m. However, rocky hills 
combined with hollows filled with lakes or bogs create a strongly 
undulating terrain resembling a mountainous country. The Ouu 
of Finland as well as that of the southern part of the Gulf of 
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J-ig, 60, The sawmill and paper industries in Finland. 


Bothnia is strongly indented and fringed by small islands, under¬ 
water rocks and rocks protruding from the sea (skerries). 

Finland is called "the land of a thousand lakes* In reality 
their number amounts to 35,000, the biggest of them being the 
lake of Salma. Rivers are short but carry great masses of water 
and abound in rapids and falls. The Jmatra waterfall is on the 
Vuoksi, the river draining the lake of Saima and flowing to the 
Ladoga Lake. 

The climate in Finland is rather severe. Considerably 
milder is the climate in the south-west due to the influence of the 
Baltic Sea and in the north due to the influence of the Ba¬ 
rents Sea. The average temperature in the coldest month (Fe¬ 
bruary) ranges from —4*'C on the Aland Islands to—15®C in the 
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north-west, in July from 17°C in the south to 1 O'’C in the north. 
Lakes become free of ice in the first half of May in the south 
and only in June in the north. The ground is covered with snow 
for 100—150 days in southwestern Finland and up to 250 days 
in the extreme north-west. Heavy rains at the end of summer and 
demi-seasonal frosts are unfavourable to agriculture. 

The soils are unfertile and yield poor harvests. Vast expanses 
are occupied by swamps and boulders. The principal wealth of 
Finland are its forests covering 60 per cent of the country’s 
area. Coniferous forest (pine and spruce) predominates. In the 
south mixed forest is predominant; in the north forest-tundra, 
passing into moutainous tundra on the uplands. 

Of mineral resources Finland has iron and copper ores, 
but they are worked on a negligible scale. There is much of peat 
and of valuable building materials (granite and marble). 

Population. Finns, or Suomi, make up 90 per cent of the 
population, Swedes comprising the greater part of the remainder. 
In the past the Swedes held the key positions in Finland, and Swedish 
was the official language of Finland, which can be traced now 
in the double names of Finnish towns. The Swedish bourgeoisie 
and intellectuals still constitute an influential part of society, 
especially in towns. Saami (Lapps) inhabit the northern tundra. 

The bulk of the population live in the south, especially on 
the seaboard. Here the biggest towns are located such as tielsinki 
(Helsingfors) with a population of 32^,000, which is the capital 
of the country and a major port (mainly in imports), Turku{k\>o) 
and Kotka, which are the principal exporting ports, as well as 
Tampere (Tammerfors), tie centre of textile industry. 

Economy. Timber industry and dairy farming con¬ 
stitute the basis of Finland’s economy. There is not a country in 
Europe whose economy is so dependent on wood as that of 
Finland. Based on forest resources, cheap water power and con¬ 
venient sea communications, there developed in Finland a mighty 
wood-working industry (timber sawing, production of 
plywood, pulp and cellulose). The produce of this industry is 
chiefly exported and accounts for over 85 per cent of the country’s 
total export. Other industries (metal-working and textile) are of 
local importance and by far insufficient to meet Finland’s demand 
for industrial manufactures. Water power is widely made use 
of, the biggest hydro-electric station being on the waterfall of 
Imatra. 

Finland’s physical features do not favour agriculture. The 
country does not grow enough corn of its own. Dairy farming 
is the basis of agriculture. Milk is turned into butter and cheese. 
Produce of animal husbandry accounts for about 10 per cent of 
the export. Economies of kulaks and landlords furnish the bulk 
of the commodity production. They dominate in the coopera¬ 
tive societies which play a great r61e in the Finnish animal 
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husbandry. Poor peasants — farmers possessing small plots and 
unable to subsist on them, small farmer-tenants (“torpari" in Fin¬ 
nish), farm hands and day labourers — make the overwhelming 
majority of the rural population. 

Separate parts of Finland differ greatly as to their economic 
significance. In southern and, particularly, in southwestern 
Finland agriculture is most developed. There a diversified manu¬ 
facturing industry is concentrated too, with woodworking pre¬ 
vailing. Sea and railway communications arc also developed there. 
Central Finland is a region of timber industry. The railway 
lines are more widely spaced there than in the south. Timber is 
floated down rivers and lakes. Northern Finland is a spar¬ 
sely populated area, population mostly engaged in hunting, fish¬ 
ing and reindeer-breeding. 
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PEOPLE’S DEMOOBACIES 


CHINA 

China is one of the largest countries of the world. As regards 
population, China holds the first place in the world: its popula¬ 
tion numbers 483,000,000; as regards area, China stands second 
only to the Soviet Union: its area is 9,600,000 sq. kms, which 
is two times odd less than the area of the Soviet Union ^ 

The state system is that of a People’s Republic. The capital 
of the country- is Peking. 

PHYSICAL FJiATUUnS 

Geographical position, boundaries, in the east China confronts 
the Pacific Ocean, in the west it embraces vast expanses of 
Central Asia and reaches the Pamir. In the extreme north of 
China its borderline is formed by the Amur, which separates 
Northeast China (Manchuria) from the U.S.S.R. (its notheru- 
inost point lies in latitude 53°N); the soutliern extremity of China 
is the island of Hainan (IS'^N). 

The western part of China is a typically continental country. 
More than half of China’s territory falls to regions which are at 
least 1000 kms far from the sea. The distance from the Pamir 
to the Gulf of Chihli is 5,700 kms. And besides, lofty mountains 
separate Western China from the ocean. In these parts the bor¬ 
derline between the U.S.S.R. and China runs over lofty mountain- 
ranges, such as the Pamir, the Tian Shan, and the Mtai Mts', 
but there are well-traversable passes between the mountains. On 
the Chinese-lndian borderline rise the highest mountains of the 
world, namely the Himalaya and the Karakoram Mts. The 

‘ Second to Canada in respect of total area, China, nevertheless, surpasses 
tlie former in its land area (a considerable part of Canada’s territory is under 
lakes),*and surpasses it still more in the acreage of rcclalmable territory. 
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borderline with the Mongolian People’s Republic crosses the Gobi 
Desert. Thus the greater part of China’s inland boundaries provide 
poor communication facilities. More applicable to the purposes of 
communication are the boundaries of Northeast China with the 
Soviet Union and Korea and that of South China with Viet-Nam. 

The total length of China’s inland boundaries is over and 
above 17,000 kms. Of China’s neighbours, the greater extent of 
common boundaries with the country falls to the Soviet Union and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. The Soviet-Chinese boundary 
consists of two large sections, between whicli lies the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. China’s seaboard (coastline indentations includ¬ 
ed) makes a total of above 7,000 kms. Off China’s coasts the 
Pacific Ocean forms the following seas: Nan-Hai or the South 
China Sea; Tung-Hai or the Eastern Sea; Hwang-Hai or the 
Yellow Sea. In the Yellow Sea, the Gulf of Chihli and the Gulf 
of Liaotung are set off respectively by the Shantung and Liaotung 
Peninsulas. Two large islands — Taiwan (Formosa) and Hainan — 
and a great number of small littoral islands belong to China. 

In spite of the greater part of its territory being remote from 
the sea, China is one of the world’s largest naval powers. This 
can be easily perceived if one takes into consideration the great 
extent of China’s coastline; the fact that sea-faring vessels penet¬ 
rate deep inland up tlic Yangtze-Kiang river; and also the fact 
that the most densely populated regions of China arc either 
coastal regions or those communicating with the sea. 

Relief, rivers. W e s t C h i n a is composed of immense pla¬ 
teaux and tablelands encompassed by lofty mountain ranges. 
The most elevated part of China is the grandiose Tibetan Plateau 
(average altitude 4,000 m). To the north of Tibet are less elevated 
tablelands (average altitude — about 1,000 m). With regard to the 
mountain ranges which border on, or intersect these tablelands 
(such are, for instance, the Altyn Tagh, the Pamir, the Tian Shan 
and the Altai Mts), the table-lands themselves arc depressions. 
The greater part of West China has no ocean drainage. 

East China is a mountainous country descending in a series 
of terraces or foothills from the uplands of Central Asia to the 
sea. Here mountains of a moderate altitude prevail (average: 
2,000—2,500 to); on the approaches to the sea they gradually 
spend themselves into hilly plains and lowlands. The three great 
rivers of China—the Hwang-Ho (the Yellow River), the Yangtze- 
Kiang (the Blue River) and the Si-Kiang —push their way through 
the mountains, here cutting gorges in the ranges, there — skirting 
the foothills in broad sweeping bends. All of these rivers and 
the greatest of them, the Yangtze-Kiang, in particular, — are of a 
great economic importance for China, both as communication 
lines and as a source of irrigation and land-fertility. Fertile, allu- 
viun-covered plains stretch along the lower reaches of these 
rivers. 



Pliysiograpliically East China may be divided into three areas, 
eacli respectively tending to one of the three river basins; North 
China on the whole corresponds to the Hwang-Ho basin, Central 
China—to that of the Yangtze-Kiang, and South China to tlie 
l)asin of the Si-Kiang. 

North China greatly differs from the other two areas as 
to its natural conditions. The physiographic boundary which 
separates North China from Central China is the Tsing-ling-skan 
Mountain range (the continuation of the/Cww-Z.a/r Af/s). The same 
range forms the water-parting between the Yangtze-Kiang and 
the Hwang-Ho river-basins. 

The western part of Nortli China is mountainous. It is a loess 
plateau, the region of “yellow earth”, famous for its fertility. 
Loess is a kind of clay, browny-yellowish in colour, and extre¬ 
mely loose and porous. The blowing winds easily weather it off, 
and rainfalls hollow out deep gullies in it. On cutting its way 
through the body of the loess deposits, the Hwang-Ho leaves 
behind it precipitous gorges. Enormous quantities of eroded loess 
is drifted by the river into the sea, making the water murky and 
yellowish; hence the names of the Hwang-Ho and the Hwang-Hai 
(the Yellow River and the Yellow Sea). Arable farming on loess 
soils requires a great deal of watering, wliile the loess plateau, 
encompassed by mountains on the north and south, is one of 
Cliina’s droughty zones. When the drought comes, the vegetation 
liere becomes parclied and brownish, and seems to be quite 
lifeless. 

The China Plain ccjvers the territory between the loess plateau 
and the Gulf of Chihli. Tremendous masses of loess silt, carried 
from the mountains by the Hwang-Ho and other rivers, is depo¬ 
sited here. But the Hwang-Ho, depositing silt on its banks and 
in its own bed, raises the river-bed above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding lowland. Under such circumstances a river-flood becomes 
a disastrous menace: at any moment the river may breach its 
elevated banks and, rushing into the surrounding plains, inundate 
boundless expanses. 

More than once the Hwang-Ho floods resulted in the unrul}' river’s break¬ 
ing a new way to the sea and abandoning its old bed. Up to the middle of 
the I9th century the Hwang-Ho empUed its waters into the Hwang-Hai proper, 
south of the Shan-Tung Peninsula. In 1852 it leaped northwards, cutting its 
way to the Gulf of Chihli, 500 kms away from its old mouth. In order to 
comprehend the gigantic scale of this wandering one should but imagine the 
Don’s lower readies shifted 500 kms westward and the river itself flowing into 
(he Black Sea where the Dnieper now flows. 

Other rivers of the North China Plain are errant too, and first and foremost 
among them is the Hwai-Ho, conspicuous for the utter instability of its regimen. 
To prevent floods dams and dykes have to be erected along the banks of 
these rivers. But the Hwai-Ho often breaks the dykes and causes terrible 
damages. That is why the people used to call it “the woe of China”, "the 
stubborn river*. Time and again China’s ruling classes resorted to the destructive 
force of the river as a means of punishing the ‘recalcitrant* people. Chinese 
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historians report cases when tlic emperors unci inaiularincs (lilgh officials) opened 
the dams and drowned hundreds of thousands of people. 

Instead of fertilizing the soil with silt, the inundations of these impetuous 
rivers may, on the contrary, ruin the fields by depositing coarse sand on them 
or by washing off the fertile upper stratum of the soil and unearthing the sand 
of the substratum. That is the reason why barren sandy terrains occur in the 
North China Plain alongside with stretches of fertile alluvial soils. There are 
many marshy tracts here, too. 

Central China. The valley of the Yangtze-Kiang, China’s 
greatest river in respect of its length (5,200 kms), the area of its 
basin (1,800,000 sq.kms), as well as in respect of its economic 
significance, runs almost exactly across Ccntrtil China. Tlie 
Yangtze-Kiang is the chief artery of China’s inland communica¬ 
tions; its lower reaches are the gateway of sea navigation. Ftt- 
vourable water-level allows sea-vessels to go up the Yangtze- 
Kiang as far as Hankow (about 1,000 kms from the ocean), while 
riverine steamboat traffic is maintained over the distance of 
2,850 kms upstream from the mouth of the river. The valley of 
the great river is one of China’s best arable-farming regions. Its 
lower reaches stretch over an alluvial plain, crossed by a great 
number of river-channels and canals. The upper reaches flow 
through the so-called Red Earth Basin, which is a hilly elevated 
plain in the heart of the mountains, covered with fertile red¬ 
earth, a kind of loam formed of decomposed sandstone. 

The Yangtze-Kiang is much more quiet than the Hwang-Ho, 
but nevertheless the water-level of the former is mutable, too; in 




dry seasons it grows very shallow, in the season of rains it 
swells and threatens the riverside inhabitants with floods; it also 
has to be curbed by dykes. 

South China is a mountainous country almost throughout 
its entire area. Between mountain chains of inconsiderable height 
lie valleys fit for arable farming. Off to the west, near Tibet, 
are the more lofty and craggy mountains of the Szechwan 
Alps towering as high as 5,IKK)—6,000 m above sea-level. For 
South China the plains of the lower Si-Kiang basin are similar 
in significance to those of the lower Yangtze-Kiang valley in 
respect of Central Cliina. But the Si-Kiang, being only 1,300 ktns 
long, is much shorter than the Yangtze-Kiang. Its navigation 
facilities are far more limited; the fertile area of the Si-Kiang 
valley is much smaller than that of the Yangtze-Kiang. 

The North-East Area of Cliina comprises Manchuria (its 
new official denomination is Tungpei, or, the North-East). The 
main hulk of its area is constituted by the Plain of Manchuria, 
adjacent in the south to the Gulf of Liao-Tung, and encompassed 
by mountains on the three other sides. 

Climate and vegetation. East China is situated in the region 
of monsoon climate, whose typical feature is a periodically chang¬ 
ing direction of winds (in summer they blow onshore — from 
the ocean, and in winter — offshore, from the continent). Another 
feature of this climate is heavy rainfalls in summer and dry win¬ 
ters. In winter China is subject to tlie influence of the cold and 
dry winds which blow from the inner regions of continental Asia; 
that is why winters in China arc rather severe, and the divergency 
between the winter and summer temperature is very considerable, 
notwithstanding the proximity of the sea. 

Tientsin (south of latitude 39° N) has an average temperature 
in January of 4° below zero and an average temperature in July 
of 26°, the fluctuation amplitude thus reaching 30°. Lisbon, situat¬ 
ed almost in the same latitude, within the same months has a tem¬ 
perature fluctuation of no more than 12°, while the very idea of 
frost is inconceivable there. The Gulf of Chihli freezes in winter 
over a great part of its area far into the sea. 

South of the Tsing-ling-shan Chain winters are much milder, 
and by no means as dry as in the north. Here the climate is 
favourable for growing subtropical crops, such as the mulberry- 
tree, the tea-plant, rice and the orange-tree. But light frosts 
occur even in Canton, in spite of its being situated just south of 
thefp’opic of Cancer and having an average January temperature 

Rainfall in China mostly occurs as heavy torrents so that 
the greater part of the water is shed off the slopes without hav¬ 
ing time to be al sorbed by the earth. At the same time the 
average precipitation from year to year is extremely unstable. It 
happens that the summer monsoon either comes too late, or, on 
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Fig. 62. Moonsoon cllniate of Southeast Asia. Direction of winds and distri* 
bulion of rainfall in summer. 


tlie contrary, sets in and spends itself before its usual time. 
Such instability causes two different kinds of disasters: droughts 
and inundations. Certain regions periodically suffer from severe 
droughts; the 1920 drought carried away several millions of 
human lives. 

Irrigation conditions are greatly handicapped by the fact that 
forests have been totally destroyed over the greater 
part of China’s territory. Rain-water is immediately shed off the 
denuded slopes and rushes down to the swelling rivers in wild 
torrents; it is the woodless regions that are most exposed to 
th& infliction of droughts and inundations. North China is parti¬ 
cularly poor in forests; every chip of wood here is precious. 

In view of the existing conditions, the large-scale afforesta¬ 
tion work undertaken by the people’s government becomes an 
issue of especially great importance. 

South China has a greater quantity of forests: due to its 
moist and warm climate, woods grow much faster here. Bamboo 
plantations are widely spread all over Central and South China. 
Bamboo is used for diverse purposes: buildings, furniture, water- 
pipes— all these are made of bamboo; bamboo shoots are used 
for food. 

West China has a pronounced continental climate: the sum¬ 
mers are hot and dry, the winters are severe, with little snow. 
The prevalent terrain here is dry steppes and deserts with oasis¬ 
like patches of arable land which require artificial watering. 
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Mineral wealth and water-power. China’s mineral wealth is 
as yet but insufficiently prospected and the existing estimations 
are far from reliable. But there is no doubt that China is rich in 
various minerals—coal in particular. Large coal-fields had been 
prospected in North, Central and South China and in Manchuria. 
According to published data, the sumtotal of China’s coal re¬ 
sources amounts to about 1,000 billion tons. Oil has been found 
in North-West China. Another potent source of power, viz. the 
rivers, are in many cases unfit for exploitation because of the 
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above mentioned utter instability of tlieir regimen. There are 
also large deposits of iron ore; here and there they are oppor¬ 
tunely incorporated with coalfields, the ore itself being of high 
quality. 

Of other minerals China is rich in tin, lead, zinc, man¬ 
ganese, antimony and tungsten (wolfram). 

Even the prospected resources alone are sufficient for 
China’s many-sided industrial development. Systematic investi¬ 
gation of China’s natural wealth is sure to disclose many new 
sources of raw materials and of power. 


lH)fLLAriON 

National structure. 90 percent of the population are Chinese. 
It is mainly the outlying regions of China that are peopled by 
non-Chinese nationalities. These districts are: the province of 
Sinkiang (inhabited by the Uighurs, who are kindred to Uzbeks; 
by the Kazakhs, the Mongolians, the Tunghan people — the Mos¬ 
lem of China — and by a number of other nationalities): Tibet 
(the Tihetians), Inner Mongolia (the Mongolians), the South¬ 
western provinces of China, bordering on Indo-China and Burma; 
the regions of Manchuria adjacent to the Korean border have a 
mixed population of Koreans and the Chinese. 

Density of population. Cities and towns. The territorial 
distribution of the well-nigh half-billion population of China is 
conspicuously uneven. In the fertile lowlands of Eastern China 
the population is massed together and lives under conditions of 
incredible congestion. In the lower Yangtze-Kiang valley the den¬ 
sity of population amounts to about 1,000 people per 1 sq. km 
of cultivated land which is equal to that of England’s most de¬ 
veloped industrial regions. In certain places the populace dwells 
in boats moored along the riverside. 

Nevertheless, densely poptdated regions comprise but a 
small part of China, viz. the valleys of the largest rivers and 
the coastal areas. But even in East China the population of the 
mountainuous regions is comparatively sparse, while the western 
areas (Sinkiang, Tibet) can boast but of a very meagre density. 
The inhabited river-valleys and oases here are scattered over 
boundless expanses of totally uninhabited territory. 

The largest towns and cities are also situated near the sea¬ 
board or along the principal rivers. They are: Shanghai (the 
major seaport and the most important industrial centre of the 
country), Nanking, Hankow (the latter together with the towns 
of Wuchang and Hanyang constitute the triple city of Wuhan), 
Canton, Peking, Tientsin, Chunking, Tsingtao, Dalny. Only 
Mukden, the largest city of Manchuria, is, to a certain extent, 
an exception. 
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AN OVrTjTNN OF CniNA^S DFFFLOFMJSNT 

China’s semi-colonial past. Over a long period of time 
China remained a weak, backward, semi-colonial country, the 
prey of strong imperialist powers. Britain was the first to attack 
China, upholding the gains and profits of the British opium-trad¬ 
ers (the “Opium War” of 1839—1842). Other acts of aggression 
followed, the imperialist powers snatching off pieces of China’s 
territory, dividing the country into “spheres of influence”, forc¬ 
ing enslaving treaties on it and ruthlessly exploiting the Chi¬ 
nese people. The citizens of imperialist states assumed ex-terri- 
torial rights in China, which means that they acted without any 
regard for the laws of China and considered themselves to be 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Chinese administration. In Shang¬ 
hai, Hankow, Canton, Tientsin and other towns, practically in 
all of the most important commercial and industrial centres of 
the country, foreigners had at their disposal exclusive town-dis¬ 
tricts ruled by foreign administration (the so-called “settlements” 
or concessions); foreign-owned banks, factories, commercial enter¬ 
prises and warehouses — all those were concentrated within the 
territory of these settlements. 

Many-sided exploitation was imposed on the toiling masses of 
China both by foreign capitalists and by local landlords, mer¬ 
chants, usurers as well as by local officials. Time and again the 
Chinese people rose in their struggle for liberation. The whole 
course of the Chinese national liberation movement was deeply 
influenced by the Great October Socialist Revolution: the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution and the victory of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. shat¬ 
tered the domination of imperialism in the colonial and dependent 
countries, armed the oppressed peoples with the practical expe¬ 
rience and theory of revolutionary struggle. 

During the years 1937—1945 China, confronted by the me¬ 
nace of falling under complete enthralment to Japan, waged 
struggle for national liberation against the aggressor. This struggle 
led to a powerful upsurge of the democratic forces of the Chi¬ 
nese people. But the cause of consolidating all national forces 
was frustrated by the policy of reactionary landlords and capita¬ 
lists, i. e. by those very classes who, together with foreign capita¬ 
lists, exploited the Chinese people and barred the way to its 
unhindered development. It was they who determined the Kuo- 
mintang policy, directing the same not so much against Japanese 
aggression, as against the Communist Party of China, the lead¬ 
ing force of the national liberation movement. Many were the 
off-springs of these reactionary circles who went over to the 
Japanese invaders. 

The liberation of China. China—a People’s Democracy. 

The decisive stage of the Chinese people’s struggle for liberation 
commenced with the rout of the German and Japanese imperialism 
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•which was effected mainly by the Soviet Union and which 
brought about a general growth of the World’s democratic 
forces. 

Two powers were actually operating in China by the time 
when the defeat of Japan had become a fact: 1) the power of 
the Kuomintang government, representing the interests of a hand¬ 
ful of landlords and financists; 2) the power of the People’s Demo¬ 
cratic government wielded over the Northwestern provinces and 
a part of Manchuria. Under the leadership of the Communist 
Party, the People’s government was fighting for a new China, 
reconstructed along democratic lines. The ruling topgroup of the 
Kuomintang has long been closely connected with foreign impe¬ 
rialists. On the termination of tlie war tliey became direct agents 
of the United States, the latter calculating that they could turn 
the defeat of Japan to their advantage and thus establish their 
domination in Ciiina. Relying on the U.S. support, the Kuomin- 
taiigites rejected the proposal of the Chinese Communist Party 
and of other democratic organisations, directed towards a peace¬ 
able regulation of the problems connected with the building up 
of China on a new pattern. The Kuomintang clique launched an 
offensive against the democratic regions, driving forth a colossal 
army, equiped with American arms and ammunition. In spite of 
the superiority of the Kuomintang troops both in men and ma¬ 
teriel, the People’s Liberation Army, backed by China’s progres¬ 
sive forces, inflicted crushing and defeating blows on the Kuo- 
niintang army, annihilated its main forces, and, by the end of 
1949, had liberated the larger part of China. An all-national 
People’s Front of workers, peasants, democratic intelligentsia and 
petty-bourgeoisie sprang into existence in the course of the liber¬ 
ation struggle. The Communist Party of China is the leading 
force of the People’s Front. Its struggle for the democratization 
and independence of China has won the C.P.C. great authority 
and popularity among the people’s masses. In 1951 it numbered 
about 6,000,000 members. 

The struggle which the Chinese people had been waging 
for years triumphantly ended in the proclamation of the Chi¬ 
nese People’s Republic (October 1, 1949). A Central People’s 
Government of China was formed, headed by well-tried fighters 
for the liberty of the Chinese people. China became a state of 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship, headed by the working class, 
founded on an alliance between the working class and the 
labouring peasantry and uniting all the democratic classes and all 
the nationalities of China. All political rights have been granted 
to the overwhelming majority of the population. But the law of 
the country denies political rights to reactionary elements: to 
feudal landlords and to representatives of bureaucratic capital; 
and this for such a period of time which should be found neces¬ 
sary for the purposes of their re-education. Any activities direct- 
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ed against the People’s Democracy are being suppressed and 
severely punished. * 

Radical democratic reforms have been and are being carried 
out in liberated China. Among these are: the agrarian reform, 
which is of paramount importance for China; nationalization 
of large-scale industry and the banks; annulment of all privi¬ 
leges previously granted to imperialists in China. Much is being 
done for the improvement of the workers’ and peasants’ living 
conditions, for advancing people’s education and safeguarding 
public health. The country stands in great need of all this, for 
from the past it has inherited poverty, which held the greater 
part of the population in its grip. This poverty went hand 
in hand with adverse housing conditions and lack of medical 
aid, and with all but universal illiteracy, especially in rural 
districts. 

The well-nigh ball-billion people of China, the people who in 
ancient times had created one of the most remarkable civilisations 
known in the histor}' of mankind, this people, who for years and 
years plodded under the yoke of foreign and homebred exploiters, 
has now sprung to new life and is building a People’s Democracy. 
This social order opens to the people a wide scope of. activities, 
gives free rein to all their creative energies and shall help the 
people to achieve an all-embracing development of China’s most 
abundant resources. Through a people’s democratic dictatorship 
China wends its way to Socialism. 

Having inherited a national economy which was brought to 
ruin by the old regime, the people’s power succeded in rehabili¬ 
tating it in a short period of time. By the beginning of 1953 the 
rehabilitation period, on the whole, was over. The realization of 
the first Five-year Plan for the building of the national economy 
of China was begun in 1953. 

In its foreign policy the Chinese People’s Republic rallies up 
with all peaceable and freedom-loving countries and nations, 
first and foremost—with the Soviet Union. In their ranks China 
is fighting against imperialist aggression and safeguarding lasting 
peace throughout the world. 

Of all China’s territory only Tibet and the Island of Taiwan 
remained unliberated by the beginning of 1951. The American 
and British imperialists were making attempts to sever Tibet 
from China; as for Taiwan, it had already been seized by the 
U.S. armed forces, the United States thus having brazenly com¬ 
mitted an act of aggression against the Chinese People’s Repub¬ 
lic. In May 1951 the Central People’s Government of China and 
the local government of Tibet signed an agreement which return¬ 
ed the Tibetan people to the great family of the Motherland — 
the People’s Republic of China. The Government of the Chinese 
People’s Republic is full of determination to consummate the 
liberation of all the territories of China. 
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Agriculture 


General outline. Agriculture is the source of living for the 
greater part of China’s population. Agricultural produce provides 
the main supply of food for almost half a billion of people and 
tlie supply of raw materials for Chinese industry. The same pro¬ 
duce provides for the main bulk of China’s export. It is note¬ 
worthy that this burden is practically shouldered by arable farm¬ 
ing alone; cattle breeding is but poorly developed in China 
(as well as in Japan). At that, only a small part of the coun¬ 
try’s territory is being utilized for arable farming. While every 
square foot of land is put to use in the fertile plains, which 
Viave favourable watering conditions, only a very small part of 
the total area of mountainous lands is tilled. The reclamation of 
virgin lands requires great expenditures on irrigation, on the 
melioration of poor soils, on road-building, and on the purchase 
of agricultural implements and draught animals. Small proprietors 
of the peasant class could find neither capital, nor technical 
means for gaining this end, while the government and the ruling 
classes paid no heed to the matter. Only after the establishment 
of a People’s Democracy in China systematic, planned work for 
the expansion of cultivated area and for the advancement of pa¬ 
storal farming liave begun. 

Land ownership and the agrarian reform. Prior to the agra¬ 
rian reform no less than half of tlie cultivated land in Cliina (and 
the best land, at that) was owned by the landlord class. If the 
kulak-owned lands be added to the estimate it will be clear that 
the exploiting classes, who comprised no more than 10 per cent 
of the rural population, owned 70—80 per cent of arable land. 

In China’s main regions of arable farming land hunger was 
always acutely felt, and ever\- square foot of soil was tilled and 
cultivated with utmost care. Here the owner of a 5—10 hectare 
lot was in a position to exploit quite a number of peasant fami¬ 
lies, renting to them small plots of land. Rentals were paid 
mostly in kind, i. e. as a certain (stipulated) share of the crop 
yielded by the land. Actually, the landlord charged the tenant 
50—60 per cent of the harvest for the lease of unirrigated land, 
while the charge for irrigated land amounted to 70—80 and even 
to 90 per cent of the harvest. A tenant failing to pay his rent 
in due time, the landlord had the right to lock him up in jail 
and put him to the rack. An insolvent tenant might be even 
taken into bodily bondage; oftentimes children were sold to pay 
the debts of their fathers. 

The agrarian reform was first carried out in Manchuria and 
North China, and later extended to other regions and areas. The 
landlords’ title deeds were annulled together with the debts 
which the peasants had owed the landlords and kulaks prior to 
the reform. The estates of the landlords, as well as lands previous- 
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ly owned by monasteries and diverse organisations, were con¬ 
fiscated and were transferred, together with all their implements 
and machines, to peasant leagues to he distributed among the 
landless and small peasants and former farm-labourers. More¬ 
over, the administration helps the poorer peasants to cultivate 
their land, supplying them with seed and implements on easy 
terms. A large number of state farms has been established. 

For China the implementation of the agrarian reform is a mat¬ 
ter of great importance, both economically and politically. It has 
consolidated the alliance between tlie working class and the pea¬ 
santry and has made the peasants’ masses rally with a still 
greater unanimity around the Chinese Communist Party who acts 
the part of the initiator and the guiding force in implementing 
the reform. The communists have raised the peasants’ masses to 
a struggle against the remnants of the reactionary Kuomintang 
regime. The further stage in the rehabilitation and advancement 
of agriculture is presented by the cooperative producing associa¬ 
tions of peasants. The organization of such cooperatives has 
already begun. 

Irrigation and flood-control work. The promotion of irriga¬ 
tion work is of paramount importance to the agriculture of 
China. Artificial watering is indispensable in order to compensate 
for the lack and irregularity of the monsoon rainfall; the more 
so that rice — China’s basic food crop — yields good harvests 
only on condition of abundant and regular watering. Rice being 
the prevailing crop in Central and South China, irrigation work 
there becomes a matter of particularly great importance. As for 
North China, unirrigated fields prevail there. 

For the lowlands of China, however, an excess of water is no 
less dangerous a threat than a lack of the same: floods per¬ 
petually threatened to turn cultivated fields into marshes, deposit¬ 
ing thick layers of sand on them and thus bringing to nought 
the fertility of the soil. China’s lowlands are covered with a 
thick network of irrigation canals and dikes. Built by most pri¬ 
mitive tools, these structures are a gigantic memorial of the cen- 
turies-long toil of the Chinese peasants; some of these structu¬ 
res were built as long as 2,000 years ago. The Grand Canal (cut 
from Hangchow to Peking) is the longest canal in the world, its 
length being 1,300 kms'. Nevertheless, the country’s arable farm¬ 
ing still greatly suffers from the lack of irrigation systems. 
Then, a great many dikes, dams and other irrigation facilities 
were either destroyed or fell into disrepair under the Japanese 
occupation and during the last years of the Kuomintang rule. 
The People’s Government has put up a series of gigantic works 

‘ Formerly the Grand Canal was used for Interior navigation. Then it 
fell into disuse, and nowadays only a few short stretches of its entire length 
arc being used for navigating small craft. 



in order to change the regimen of China’s rivers. Dikes, dams, 
reservoirs, irrigation canals are being repaired and built anew. 
The rivers Hwai-Ho and Hwang-Ho are the first to be curbed, 
harnessed and remodelled, for it was precisely these rivers that 
brought the greatest disasters to the people. Those works, to¬ 
gether with large-scale afforestation work, have become a veritable 
national undertaking in which many millions of working people 
are participating. 

Land cultivation. In the most ancient times the Chinese pea¬ 
sants had already attained a very high degree of skill in the art 
of cultivating land. But later the ever-growing exploitation impos¬ 
ed originally on the peasants by local landlords, state administra¬ 
tion and usurers and then by foreign capitalists as well, checked 
the further progress of arable farming altogether. The peasant 
continued to till his Jand with the implements of his ancestors. 
Only the estates of landlords and kulaks had draught animals. 
Manure was scarce, wliile in many regions of China the land 
never lies fallow: it is made to yield two and even three annual 
crops and therefore requires abundant fertilizing. Extreme land- 
hunger fettered any kind of agricultural initiative; as for agricul¬ 
tural science and its advantageous assistance, there were none. 

In this plight the Chinese peasant had to use a great deal of 
his own muscular strength to till the soil. He tilled his small 
holding in the form of garden-beds (the so-called “cultivation in 
beds", which is especially widespread in Central and South China), 
and nursed each plant and shrub. He strove to garner two or three 
annual harvests off one and the same field. In a word, the Chi¬ 
nese peasant was obliged to squeeze out of his miserably small 
patch of land the greatest yield of products possible, and this 
only by means of assiduous, painstaking tillage. But in conside¬ 
ration of labour applied, he received but little in return. An 
immense deal of labour was wasted to overcome the technical 
backwardness and irrationality of parcelpatch economy. 

Hence it is clear of what great importance for China was the 
work of reconstructing agriculture, undertaken by the People’s 
Government. The agrarian reform and organization of peasants’ 
producing cooperatives are carried out together with large-scale 
repair and construction work on the irrigation systems of the 
country; with the improvement of agricultural implements, the 
promotion of live-stock breeding and pastoral farming; with the in¬ 
crease of the output of fertilizers and with the expansion of the 
cultivated area. At the same time, the Government is rendering 
the peasantry all possible scientific-agricultural help. 

In all this the Soviet Union is lending China its powerful 
assistance. Soviet agricultural machines have made their appear¬ 
ance in the Chinese fields, previously cultivated by the most 
primitive of implements. Under the new conditions, China, 
with its many millions of laborious and skilled tillers, has 
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.grained the possibility to become a colossal producer of various 
agricultural products. 

Branches of agriculture. The leading food crops of China are: 
rice, millet, wheat and kaoliang (a grain sorghum). 
Cliina, alongside with India, is the world’s greatest rice producer. 
The annual average of 45—50 million tons of rice, or one third 
of the world production, is garnered in China. Rice-growing areas 
occupy the larger part of South and Central China. Irrigated lands 
yield two crops of rice annually, and there still remains time to 
grow a crop of vegetables afterwards. The unirrigated lands yield 
only one annual crop, and of a worse quality, at that. 

Wheat, millet and kaoliang arc crops pertaining to North 
China. Manchuria and, partly, to Central China. Beans, batata 
and other vegetables occupy an important place among the popu¬ 
lar food staples. 

In the world’s economy China claims one of tlie first places 
as a grower of oil-bearing plants (soyabeans, groundnuts, 
rape, sesame); as the Chinese do not, en masse, use milk and 
butter for food, the r61e of vegetable oils in the popular diet is 
especially great. The first place goes to soyabeans, which are 
universally cultivated in Manchuria and North China. 

China is tlie country that gave the world tea. China tea do¬ 
minated the world market almost till the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. By the end of the century the Britishers established a large- 
scale tea-plantation industry in Ceylon and India with factory 
tea-leaf processing. The small producers of China tea could not 
keep up with the competition, the more so that Britain had the 
world’s most powerful trade-machine at its command. Yet China 
still holds the first place in the world for the gathering of tea- 
leaves. 

Tobacco crops arc to be found in many places. 

Cotton has been cultivated in China from the most ancient 
times. Of till foreign countries (the U.S.S.R. omitted) Chinn 
as regards cotton-picking stands second only to the U.S.A. The 
main cotton-growing regions are in the North Plains and in the 
Yangtze-Kiang valley. The raw cotton fibre is processed by the 
Chinese cotton industry. 

Sericulture, or silkworm-breeding, belongs to the most 
ancient branches of China’s economy. When trade connections 
between China and Europe were established, China became the 
largest silk exporter to European countries. China is still the 
world’s greatest producer of raw silk, but as a silk-exporter it 
now ranks second to Japan. The principal sericultural regions are: 
the delta of the Yangtze-Kiang and the lower reaches of the Si- 
kiang river near Canton. The greater part of China’s silk is pro¬ 
cessed and manufactured in China itself. 

In live-stock breeding the most important branches are 
pig-breeding and poultry-farming. 
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Industry 


China’s industrial development is utterly inadequate to its 
vast IcUtour resources, power resources and its resources of raw 
materials. Embracing almost a quarter of the world’s population, 
China, with its extensive resources of coal and water power, with 
its abundance of various minerals had but a poorly developed 
industry. This remains one of the most disadvantageous heritages 
of China’s semi-colonial past. In consideration of this, one of the 
major targets set forth by the People’s Government was the in¬ 
dustrial development of the country, including the development of 
the industry producing the means of production, which was almost 
totally lacking in old China. 

The total number of industrial workers in China is about 
3,000,000; about 12,000,000 more are engaged in handicraft in¬ 
dustries; the general total of workers and labourers, both urban and 
rural, amounts approximately to 50,000,000. Wages in old China 
were rated among the lowest in the world. Labour hours at facto¬ 
ries and mills ranged from 10 to 12, at small enterprises they 
were still longer. The exploitation of women and children was 
widespread. In liberated China all these conditions, typical of a 
semi-colonial country, have passed into oblivion once and forever. 
Large-scale industry has been nationalized and the management 
of enterprises passed into the hands of the workers. The labour 
conditions and living standards of the workers are steadily improv¬ 
ing, labour productivity is growing, and the emulation movement 
is developing. 

Of all the branches of mining industry the first place 
belongs to coal mining, the largest coal-mining region being 
Manchuria. It is also the largest centre of iron-ore mining and 
that of metallurgy. The mining of tin, tungsten and antimony 
are important branches of South China’s industry. Oil is extract¬ 
ed in the Northwest area. 

As for manufacturing industry, its leading branch is 
the cotton industry. Over half of China’s cotton industry is 
concentrated in Shanghai and its suburbs; other centres of the 
cotton industry are: Tsingtao, Tientsin and Wuhan. 

A prominent place b^elongs to the silk industry; large 
silk-spinning mills are to be found in the districts of Shanghai 
and Canton. In villages and hamlets a home industry of silk fab¬ 
rics is widely developed. 

A great number of enterprises are engaged in the initial 
processing of agricultural raw products; the most 
prominent branch here is vegetable-oil industry which manufactures 
vegetable oil (mostly out of soyabeans); then come: tobacco industry, 
grist-mill industry (flour industry); tea-leaf processing and egg¬ 
packing (for export). 
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Many centuries ago China’s handicraft and artisanship 
had already reached a high degree of perfection, especially in the 
manufacture' of chinaware (hence the name of the article), silk 
fabrics, furniture and different everyday articles and commodi¬ 
ties; a number of outstanding inventions were likewise first made 
in China; among them those of the compass and gunpowder. Many 
of the old handicraft manufactures were undermined by the inrush 
of factory-made import. Nevertheless handicraft industries still 
retain their important rdle in China’s economy. Handicraft in¬ 
dustries provide the Chinese villages with clothes, footwear, agricul¬ 
tural implements, furniture, kitchen utensils, etc. 

Sundry branches of manual production specialize in export- 
articles, such as: fans, carpets, rugs and mats, lace, embroidery, 
chinaware, lacquered boxes and screens, etc. 

Transport 

During the period when imperialist powers dominated in 
China, the country’s entire foreign trade was virtually conducted 
by sea and therefore all China’s principal communication lines 
tended towards the seaports. But with the liberation of China, 
its interior and exterior communications assumed a new character. 
The lopsided seaward inclination, brought about by China’s foreign 
economic connections being under the sway of imperialists, has 
come to an end; interior inter-regional connectirms, as well as 
inland communication lines connecting China with the U.S.S.R., 
are being developed. At the same time China now has the oppor¬ 
tunity of using to its own advantage its boundless coastline, 
rich in convenient harbours, and thus to become a mighty naval 
power. 

The most important of China’s seaports are: Shanghai, Tient¬ 
sin, Tsingtao, Hankow and Canton. Manchurian sea-trade is 
effected mostly by Dalny. 

For the maintenance of interior communications great 
importance should be attached to coastwise navigation (cabotage), 
as well as to river navigation and canal traffic. Inland navigation 
is carried on a larger scale up the Yangtze-Kiang (as far as 
Hankow). Still widely used are wooden craft of an ancient type, 
the so-called “junks”!! 

Railways were few in China: by the time the People’s 
Democracy came out victorious, there were only 26,000 kms of 
railway lines to all the country, almost half of them falling to 
Manchuria. 

Owing to the inadequateness of mechanical transportation, 
scarcity of draught and pack animals and cheapness of labour, 
human porterage became the most widespread means of convey¬ 
ance; “rickshaws” drove passengers and all kinds of loads in two¬ 
wheeled carts. The transport proletariat of China formed an army 



of many millions. Carriers were particularly widely used for far* 
distance haulage in the mountainous regions of South China. Tea 
was transported from South China to Tibet by caravans of carri¬ 
ers, each of them carrying a load of up to 90 kilograms. Obvious¬ 
ly, the rebuilding of life in China obliterates this means of 
transportation together with other peculiarities pertaining to 
backward, semi-colonial China. New, modern means of transpor¬ 
tation are being built in their stead. Beside the rehabilitation of 
railway-lines damaged during the years of war, new lines are 
being built. 
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In the past the following main divisions of China were tradi¬ 
tionally adopted: a) China proper (or East China) which was con¬ 
sidered to be the dominating part of the Chinese state; b) posses¬ 
sions of China: Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang, Tibet. Such 
a contradistinction, which reflected an inequality in the statute 
of different parts of China, ceased to exist as soon as the 
People’s Democracy came to power. The People’s Government intro¬ 
duced new administrative divisions of the Chinese People’s Re¬ 
public. Herewith East China was divided into a number of admi¬ 
nistrative areas, while the regions of predominating non-Chinese 
population, such as Inner Mongolia. Sinkiang, Tibet, were granted 
autonomy. 

A pronounced unevenness in the development of different re¬ 
gions of the country was characteristic of the economic geography 
of old China, generally backward as it was. This peculiarity 

manifested itself not only in the contrasts between tbe desert 
regions of the West and the far more habitable regions of the 
East. The most important economic centres of the eastern regions 
as such were, in their turn, concentrated only in the few places, 
which presented certain enticing possibilities to imperialists. 
Among such places first and foremost are to be reckoned the 

lower reaches of the Yangtze-Kiang, where China’s largest indu¬ 
strial and trade centre Shanghai has developed. The city’s enter¬ 
prises were either directly owned and managed by foreigners, or 
were in the hands of such Chinese capitalists as worked hand in 
hand with the foreigners. After Manchuria fell under Japanese 
occupation, the invaders, following their own military aims, put 
up in this region a considerable mining and metallurgical in¬ 
dustry, as well as a war industry. Both Shanghai and the industrial 
centres of Manchuria strike the eye as so many isolated islands 

set off against the general background of utter economic back¬ 

wardness. Having embraced the cause of universal advancement 
and rehabilitation of China’s economy, the People’s Government, 
in consideration of the above, pays great attention to the deve¬ 
lopment of backward regions. 

* 
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TungpH 
(Northeast China) 

Tungpei, formerly named Manchuria, borders on the territory 
of the U.S.S.R. in the north and east, and on Korea in the south* 
east. In the south it is washed by the Yellow Sea. The area of 
Manchuria is 887,000 sq. kms, with a population of 41 million. 

Having seized Manchuria, Japanese imperialists formed (1932) 
the puppet state of Manchukuo which comprised Manchuria and 
the eastern part of Inner Mongolia. 

Screened by Manchuria’s fake “independence”, Japanese impe¬ 
rialists bossed the country with a high hand. Here, in Manchuria, 
they were building their own war industry base, here they were 
preparing their base for a war against the U.S.S.R. and China. 
They stepped up the output of strategical raw materials, built war 
plants, as well as communication lines and airfields of no other 
than strategical value. Reinforced concrete fortifications were 
erected along the border with the U.S.S.R., and a select Japanese 
army was mustered in Manchuria. 

In the summer of 1938 the Japanese imperialists attempted 
a “test" invasion against the Land of Soviets, crossing the Man¬ 
churian border in the east, near tlie Khasan Lake, the “test”, 
however, proved an utter failure. In August 1945 the Soviet Army 
liberated Manchuria from the Japanese invaders. With a lightning 
speed the Soviet Army crushed and breached the Japanese con¬ 
crete fortifications. 

The fall of Japanese power in Manchuria was followed by the 
upsurge of popular democratic movement. After the Soviet troops 
had left Manchuria, People’s Administration organs began to wield 
their authority and simultaneously the Manchurian United Demo¬ 
cratic Army was formed. Of China’s larger integral parts, Man¬ 
churia was the first to fall into liberated China’s people’s demo¬ 
cratic system. 

Natural conditions. Tungpei is composed of a large plain, 
encompassed by moderately high mountains on three sides, and 
washed by the sea on the fourth (southern) side. 

The hilly Liaotung peninsula juts into the Yellow Sea, thus 
separating the Gulf of Liaotung from the Gulf of Korea. 

The Tungpei — U.S.S.R. boundary runs mostly along large navi¬ 
gable rivers: the Argun, the Amur and the Ussuri. The river 
Yalu-KUmg makes the borderline with Korea. Of the rivers, 
which intersect Tungpei itself, the largest is the Sungari, a tri¬ 
butary of the Amur River. 

Severe winters with winds blowing from over the. deep inte¬ 
riors of the Asiatic mainland, and hot summers with fairly abun¬ 
dant precipitation depending on the summer monsoons—these 
are the features characteristic of Tungpei’s climate. The rivers 
freeze up for 4—5 months. The natural resources of Tungpei are 
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numerous and diversified. The extensive central plain is well' 
suited for arable farming. Large forests cover the mountainous 
regions of the north and east. 

Timber-felling was conducted in general, and under Japanese 
power in particular, in the most predatory manner, so that in 
many places the forests were thinned out to a great degree. But 
the remaining woods as such are a very substantial issue, and not 
only for Tungpei, but for the whole of China as well, the country 
being poor in woods. There are large resources of mine¬ 
rals, such as coal, iron ore, oil-shales, aluminium ore (bauxite), 
magnesite, gold, salt. Tungpei’s rivers can provide a great amount 
of water power. 

Population. About 90 per cent of Tungpei’s population are 
Chinese. Then there are Koreans, and, in smaller numbers, Man¬ 
churians (the Manchu), Mongolians and Russians. The population 
is chiefly concentrated on the central plain, especially in its south¬ 
ern part. The northern part of Tungpei is far more sparsely 
peopled: the highlands and woodlands are almost uninhabited, 
settlements occurring only in the Amur valley. 

The principal cities and towns are: Mukden, Dalny, Harbin, 
Changchun-. 

Economic survey. Tungpei is an agricultural country with 
developed industries based on the processing of agricultural 
raw materials and with considerable mining, metallurgical and 
metal-working industries, and (as compared with other regions 
of China) a widespread network of communication lines. Owing 
to its heavy industry, Tungpei has come to play an important 
rdle in the process of China’s industrialization, ushered in by the 
formation of the people’s democratic power. 

Soyabeans are Manchuria’s most important crop. Food 
stuffs made of these beans (vegetable oil, milk, curds and con¬ 
diments) arc the major food staples of the populace; soyabeans, 
oil extracted from the same, and the oilcake left over after the 
extraction of oil are the chief export items. Kaoliang (a grain 
sorghum, known to be drought-proof) serves the Manchurian pea¬ 
sant for many and various purposes. Its grain serves as food both 
for man and his domestic animals, while the stalks, sometimes 
3 m high, are used to make mats and fencing; the same stalks 
serve for fuel. Of substantial value are also such crops as millet, 
maize, wheat, rice, cotton, flax, sugar beet and vege¬ 
tables. Cattle-breeding is a branch of secondary importance, 
though here it plays a more important r61e than in East China. 

Industry is, on the main, concentrated in the southern part 
of Tungpei, chiefly in the Mukden region, prominent for its 
mining and metallurgical industries. M^den is the largest city 
of Tungpei (its inhabitants numbering 1,500,000), as well as its 
main railway junction and centre of various industries. Large coal 
workings are located in Fushun, not far from Mukden; coal is 
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mined here mostly by the open-pit method. There are iron ore 
mines and metallurgical plants in Anshan and Pengsiho. Located 
in the extreme south, the city of Dalny is the centre of the 
vegetable-oil industry, which occupies an important place in 
Tungpei’s manufacturing industry. There are many oil-mills here, 
which produce soya fats and oil. Harbin, a large centre of in¬ 
dustry and trade, is situated at the cross-junction of the Tungpei 
railway lines with the navigable Sungari. 

Tungpei is much better accomodated with railway commu¬ 
nications than any other part of China. The principal railway 
lines are: The Chinese Eastern Railway, which crosses the north¬ 
ern part of Tungpei, and the South Manchuria Railway, a branch¬ 
line of the former, leading to Dalny. The Chinese Eastern Ry was 
built by the tsarist government just prior to the Russo-Japanese 
War. Up to 1935, being owned by the U.S.S.R., it was under 
joint Russian-Chinese management. But ever since the seizure of 
Manchuria by Japan, outrages perpetrated by the occupationists 
hampered the normal functioning of the railway and were a per¬ 
petual source of conflicts. Striving to consolidate peace and eli¬ 
minate the cause of conflicts with the Japano-Manchurian autho¬ 
rities, the Soviet Government acceded to sell the Chinese 
Eastern. 

According to the agreement signed in 1945 by tlie IJ.S.S.R. 
and Cliina, a merger of the Chinese Eastern and the South Man¬ 
churia Railways under the name of “The Chinese Changchun Ry” 
was acknowledged as a property owned jointly by the U.S.S.R. and 
China and was placed under joint management. After the victory 
of the people’s democracy in China, the Soviet Government, true 
to its policy of disinterested assistance to the Chinese people who 
are building up a new life for themselves, acceded to transfer its 
share in the Chinese Changchun Ry and accessories to the Chi¬ 
nese People’s Republic without any compensation. By the end of 
1952 this transfer had been carried through and the railway pas¬ 
sed into the sole ownership of the C.P.R. 

The naval base of Port Arthur and the trade port of Dalny 
are located on the southern extremity of the Liaotung Peninsula 
(known under the name of the Kwantung Peninsula), on the shores 
of a sea which is free of ice all the year round. Those ports 
had been built by the Russians and captured by Japan in the 
outcome of the Russo-Japanese War. Port Arthur, in accordance 
with the Soviet-Chinese Agreement of 1945, is used jointly by 
China and the U.S.S.R. as a naval base, its defence being entrust¬ 
ed by the Chinese Government to the care of the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. An agreement signed by the Soviet and the Chi¬ 
nese People’s Republic on the 14th February, 19^, foreordains 
the evacuation of the Soviet troops from Port Arthur as soon as 
Peace Treaties between the Chinese People’s Republic and Japan 
are signed. 
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Fig. 64. Tungpei. 


Iforth China 

This area borders on Tungpei in the north. Its eastern section 
includes the mountainous Shantung Peninsula and the North China 
lowlands, while its western section lies within the Ixjess-plateati 
regions. Though the greater part of North China lies in the valley 
of the Hwang-Ho, the river does not weigh on the life of this 
Area, as does the Yangtze-Kiang on that of Central China, or the 
Si'Kiang on the life of South China. It is only locally that navi¬ 
gation can be carried on up and down this river, and that only 
by small craft; neither does the Hwang-Ho serve North China as 
an exit to the sea. 
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Agrfcultural conditions in the west of North China differ from 
those of the east. In the regions of the loess plateau arable farm¬ 
ing suffers from the lack of irrigation. Transportation is imped¬ 
ed by all kinds of handicaps. In many places gullies have furrow¬ 
ed and eaten away so much of the surface that the former plain 
has vanished, leaving behind separate terraces, ledges and butting 
cliffs of the most fantastic shape and form, now reminding a 
tower, now a bastion. In places, the population dwells in caves, 
hewed out in the slopes of the gullies. The soft soil easily wears 
off under hoofs and wheels; deep ruts appear in the earth and its 
surface gradually sinks, turning the roads into immense grooves. 
In the dry season roads are covered with a thick layer of fine 
dust. When the rains come, these roads are rendered a veritable 
quagmire, and due to the thick mud become impassable for carts 
and lorries. 

The supreme danger for the North China lowlands is present¬ 
ed by the floods, the breaches of dams and dikes, and the insta¬ 
bility of the level of the riverbed, which is often silted up. When 
there is heavy rainfall in the mountains, the dwellers of the loess 
plateau aspire for a good harvest, while those of the lowlands 
live under the threat of an inundation. These lower reaches of the 
Hwang-Ho are more-densely populated than the plateau region, 
the average density in the lowlands being 200 people per 
1 sq. km. 

North China’s principal crops are: wheat, millet, kao¬ 
liang, maize, cotton, tobacco, soyabeans and peanuts. 

North China is rich in coal and has quite large deposits of 
iron ore. The major coal workings are the Kailang mines in 
Kaiping. The Shansi province is of old famed for its artisan in¬ 
dustries which produce all kinds of ironmongery. The manufacturing 
industry, which is represented mainly by cotton industry, is con¬ 
centrated in Tientsin. Handicraft and artisan industries still 
retain no small importance. Not only do they stock the local 
market, but also meet the demand of the markets of Inner Mon¬ 
golia and of the western provinces. Tientsin (the exit to the sea 
for the North China lowlands) is the principal seaport of North 
China (1,900,000 inhabitants). 

Peking (over 2 million inhabitants), the capital of China and 
the largest centre of higher education, is one of the world’s most 
ancient cities (it was founded more than 3,000 years ago). Peking 
abounds in outstanding specimens of Chinese national architec¬ 
ture and a great variety of relics of China’s ancient culture. In 
the heart of the city is the Red Square, the scene of military 
reviews and demonstrations on revolutionary holidays. Railway 
lines and highways run from Peking in all directions. The larg¬ 
est industrial enterprise of the city — a metallurgical plant — is 
located in the suburbs; the rest of Peking’s industry comprised 
mostly small enterprises. Well-known are the art objects of 
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Peking’s handicraft industries. To-day the capital of the Chinese 
People’s Republic is becoming an industrial centre. 

The Great Chinese Wall, built in ancient times for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting the country from the attacks of the northern 
nomad tribes, runs across North China. It stretches from the 
Gulf of Liaotung over to the west. Its nominal length is 2,400 kms, 
but its total length, the branch-walls included, is much greater. 
The western part of the Great Wall lies in ruins in many places. 


Inner 3tongoHa 

To the west of Manchuria lies Inner .Mongolia, an autonomous 
national area, bordering on the Mongolian People’s Republic and 
the U.S.S.R. The population here is sparse. The majority of the 
population are Mongolians and Chinese; Russians live in the 
northern part of the area. The southwestern part of Inner Mongo¬ 
lia, neighbouring on the Mongolian People’s Republic, is a high¬ 
land plateau, composed of dry steppes and semi-deserts, which 
form the outskirts of the Gobi. The east and north are mountain¬ 
ous (The Great Khingan Range with its spurs). The mountains 
of the north are covered with virgin forests similar to those of 
the taiga, while the valleys and dales are overgrown with tall, 
rich grass. 

The mainstay of Inner Mongolia’s economy is nomad cattle- 
husbandry; the animals reared here are: sheep, goats, cattle, horses, 
camels. Fur-hunting is likewise of substantial value. It is mainly 
the Chinese in the southeast and the Russians in the north of 
Inner Mongolia that are engaged in arable farming. Among the 
mineral resources, more important are those of brown coal; the 
workings of brown coal are located near the Changchun Railway. 
The principal town of Inner Mongolia is Ulan Hoto. 


East China, Central China and Sxeehnan 

These two areas and the Szechuan province are cut across by 
the Yangtze-Kiang valley. Owing to its favourable arable-farming 
conditions and its outstanding importance as a transport artery, 
the Yangtze-Kiang valley, together with the valleys of its major 
tributaries, has a particularly dense population and concentrates 
many large cities. 

All the three regions occupy a place of outstanding importance 
in China’s agricultural production. Rice is the main food crop 
of the Yangtze-Kiang valley. More than half of all the sown area 
is under rice. The following branches are also very important: 
silkworm-beeding, tea industry, cotton-growing and the cultiva¬ 
tion of oil-bearing plants, such as rape and sesame. 
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Pig. 66. A simplified map of Shanghai. 


East China’s characteristic feature is its maritime position^ 
This area stretches along the seaboard over a great distance and 
therefore is very important for China’s maritime connections 
and for the defence of China against attacks from the Pacific; 
the latter issue becomes a matter of paramount importance in 
view of the Chinese island of Taiwan having been seized by 
American imperialists and in view of the American intervention 
in Korea. 

The largest city of the East China administrative area, as well 
as of the whole of China is Shanghai (about 5 million inhabi¬ 
tants). The city is situated on a branch of the Yangtze-Kiang, at 
the distance of some 20 kms from the main channeTand in lOkms 
from the sea. The port of Shanghai serves the Yangtze-Kiang 
valley as an exit to the sea. 

700,000 industrial workers are massed in Shanghai. This is 
China’s largest centre of manufacturing industry, and first and 
foremost of cotton industry. As concerns the scale of cotton manu¬ 
facture, Shanghai ranks among the world’s largest manufacturing 
centres. 

In old, semi-colonial China, Shanghai was the main bulwark 
of international imperialism; all the leading foreign banks, in¬ 
dustrial and commercial enterprises were concentrated here. In the 
port of Shanghai one could see foreign steamers hying flags of 
every nation possible. Shanghai was a city of crying contrasts. 
Against the background of poverty-stricken, filthy districts of the 
larger part of the city, the foreign settlement struck the eye as 
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a picture of wealth and 
urban comfort. Ocean-faring 
vessels were loaded and 
unloaded in the port of 
Shanghai by stevedore- 
coolies without the aid of 
any mechanization what¬ 
soever. 

After Shanghai had been 
liberated by the People’s 
Liberation Army (May 28, 

1949), the city’s mills and 
factories became an import¬ 
ant component of the state- 
owned (nationalized) in¬ 
dustry of the Chinese 
People’s Democracy. No 
longer does the port of 
Shanghai serve to facilitate 
the exploitation of China 
by imperialists; today it 
serves to facilitate con¬ 
nections with such count¬ 
ries as are willing to con¬ 
duct trade with China on 
an equal footing. The labour conditions of the workers have 
been improved; construction of housing estates is being pro¬ 
moted. 

Nanking (“The Southern Capital"), a city situated on the 
lower reaches of the Yangtze-Kiang, was China’s capital of yore; 
later it yielded its place to Peking (“The Northern Capital”). 
Since 19^ Nanking again became China’s capital, but in the end 
of 1937 it ’was occupied by the Japanese and remained under 
occupation till 1945. According to a decree of the People’s Go¬ 
vernment Peking was redeemed as the capital of the country in 
1949. 

The geographical centre of the basin of the Yangtze-Kiang is 
Hankow, or, more exactly, the triple city of Wuhan (Woochan, 
Hankow and Hanyang), with a total population of 1,200,000 inha¬ 
bitants. This is a large commercial and industrial centre, but still 
it is greatly inferior in importance to the city of Shanghai. In 
Hanyang there is a large iron-smelting, rail-rolling and munition 
concern, incorporated with the iron-ore and coal mines located in 
the neighbourhood of Wuhan. Then there are a number of cotton 
and silk mills in Wuhan, as well as a great many small enter¬ 
prises engaged in handicraft industries. 

Further up the Yangtze-Kiang, in the province of Szechuan, 
is one of China’s most fertile and densely populated regions — 



Fig. 67. A simplified map of Wuhan. 




the Red Basin. Various minerals are to be found here, among 
them deposits of coal and iron ore. At the time of the Japanese 
occupation the site of China’s Government was transferred to the 
town of Chungking (over 1 million inhabitants). Certain mills 
and plants were also transferred from Shanghai and Wuhan to 
Chungking and Chengtu. 


South China 

The mouth of the Si-Kiang is the first gateway to China, which 
meets a see-farer on his way from Europe. As early as at the middle 
of the 16th century, the Portuguese captured a patch of land near the 
Si-Kiang estuary and founded there a colony named Macao. It 
was through. Canton that the English maintained their trade con¬ 
nections with China at the beginning of the 19th century, and 
here it was that a conflict broke out, provoked by the English 
smuggling opium' into China. This conflict brought ab.out the 
“opium war” of 1839—1842. Hong Kong, seized by Britain in 
the outcome of the war, became the bridgehead of British penetra¬ 
tion into China. At the end of the 19th century Canton was still 
called China’s industrial city .Ns 1. But since then Shanghai has 
left Canton far b.chind. The close proximity of Hong Kong where 
the English built a first-rate seaport undermined Canton’s value 
as a market town. But even now Canton remains the industrial 
and commercial centre of South China. There are 1,200,000 in¬ 
habitants in Canton. Silk mills are the largest of the town’s enter¬ 
prises. But one of tlie chief occupations of the inhabitants is handi¬ 
craft manufacture of art objects and fancy articles made of ivory, 
tortoise-shell, amber, ebony, bamboo, etc. Canton is a town of 
extreme congestion, with narrow, crooked streets and with whole 
blocks of floating dwellings, where the “watermen* live in “sam¬ 
pans* and even on rafts. 

In South China the maritime province of Kwangtun, through 
which the Si-Kiang, in its lower reaches, flows, stands out for 
its developed agriculture and dense population. Reiterated crop¬ 
sowing is practised here more widely than in any other region 
of China. Rice, as the main food staple, is still more important 
for these parts, than for Central China. The neighbourhood of 
Canton specializes in silkworm-breeding. Widespread are 
tobacco, sugar-cane, tea, tangerine, lemon and other 
plantations. 

The Yunnan province (bordering on Viet-Nam) is notable for 
its mineral wealth. Of a very substantial value is Yunnan’s tin¬ 
mining. 

The island of Taiwan (the area of the island is 36,000 sq. kms, 
with a population of 6,500,000 inh.) is situated at the distance of 
140 kms from the mainland. In 1895 it was seized by Japan. In 
1945, according to the capitulation terms, Japan pledged itself 
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to return the island to China. International agreements were signed 
to the same effect. In violation of these agreements, the U.S.A. 
seized Taiwan and turned it into its military base. 

The population of Taiwan are almost exclusively Chinese. There is 
a variety of mineral wealth on Taiwan (coal, gold, etc.) as well as exten¬ 
sive forests which cover the mountainous eastern section of the island. 
The highly valuable camphor tree, from which camphor is extracted, 
grows in these forests. The main crops are rice and sugar cane. 

Stnkiang 

The greater part of China’s interior Asiatic territories form 
together one immense administrative area — the Northwest area. 
Among other component parts of the Northwest area, the Sinkiang 
province stands out for its huge territorial dimensions, national 
composition (the majority of the population belongs to non-Chi¬ 
nese nationalities), and its administrative status: on the establish¬ 
ment of a People’s Democracy in China Sinkiang was granted auto¬ 
nomy. 

Sinkiang borders on the Central Asiatic Republics of the Soviet 
Union, as well as on the Mongolian People’s Republic and India. 
Its area is 1,640,000 sq. kms. with a population of approximately 
5 million people. 

Sinkiang is composed of two large depressions separated by 
the Tien Shan Mountains. In the south, set off by Tibet, Pamir 
and the Tien Shan Mts, lies the Kashgar Depression, watered 
by the river Tarim which empties into the swamp-lake of Lop 
Nor. In the north, between the Tien Shan and Altai Mts, lies 
Dzungaria. A wide pass — the “Dzungar Gateway” — leads to 
Kazakhstan. As concerns its geographical position, Dzungaria holds 
the record for being more remote from the ocean than any other 
part of the world; the optimum distance is 2.500 kms. 

The climate of Sinkiang is markedly continental and dry. The 
larger part of the country lies under dry steppes and semi-deserts. 
All of the central part of Kashgaria is occupied by the Takla 
Mahan Desert. Oases of irrigated land occur along the foot-hills. 
The oases have a fairly dense rural population engaged in arable 
farming, cotton-growing, horticulture, silkworm-breeding. There 
are market-towns in the larger oases: in Kashgaria—the towns 
of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan; in Dzungaria — Sinkiang’s admini¬ 
strative centre— Tihwa (formerly Urumchi), Kiiidja, Chuguchak. 
Here handicraft industries were widely practised of old; the more 
widespread branches are: carpet-weaving, felt-making, leather¬ 
dressing, etc. Nomad cattle husbandry (sheep, cattle, horses, camels) 
is the chief occupation of the steppe people. Since ancient times 
caravans trod their path along the chain of oases off the foot¬ 
hills of the Tien Shan, thus laying the caravan routes which con¬ 
nect Central Asia with China. The packway to India wends from 
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Yarkand over the most elevated mountain-passes of the world 
<up to 5,600 m). The People’s Government is promoting the con¬ 
struction of irrigation systems, industrial enterprises and roads 
in Sinkiang. 

The ever-developing economic relations between Sinkiang and 
the U.S.S.R. promote the general advancement of Sinkiang’s eco¬ 
nomy. Motor highways have connected Sinkiang with East China 
and with the Soviet Union. Various mineral resources (coal, oil, 
gold, non-ferrous metals) are being prospected and worked. Two 
joint Soviet-Chinese companies have been founded in Sinkiang, 
one of them for the extraction of oil and natural gas, the other — 
for the mining of non-ferrous metals. Power stations and large- 
scale industrial enterprises have already sprung up. 

The population of Sinkiang is conspicuous for the com¬ 
plex pattern of its national structure. I’he prevailing nationality in 
Kashgaria are the Uighurs kindred to the Uzbeks, a people of 
settled (non-nomadic) husbandry. The Tunghan people of Dzun¬ 
garia (the Chinese Moslems) and the Taranchi (Uighur settlers 
from Kashgaria) also live in permanent localities; the steppes are 
inhabited by the nomadic Kazakhs and Mongolians. The Chinese 
comprise about 12 per cent of the population. 

Tibet 

Tibet is a national autonomous region of China, situated on 
a plateau of stupendous height and colossal dimensions (about 
1,300 kms along a north-south section, and up to 2,000 along 
a west-east section). In the south and west the tableland is en- 
fringed by the loftiest mountains of the world — the Himalaya 
and the Karokoram Mts; and in the north — by the Kwen Lan 
Mts. The outlying fringes of the tableland give birth to the great¬ 
est rivers of southeastern Asia, namely: the Yangtze-Kiang, the 
Hwang-Ho, the Mekong, the Brahmaputra and the Indus. But the 
greater part of Tibet has no drainage to the ocean. The climate 
is severe, with biting frosts, and with a sharp diverg^ency between 
day-time and night-time temperatures. 

The population (Tibetans) numbers approximately 4 million 
people. Their main source of living is cattle-breeding. The 
animals reared here are: y«ks (hump-backed, long-haired oxen), 
goats, sheep. Arable farming is maintained only in the deeper 
river-valleys. Domestic industries are widespread, e. g. wool-spin¬ 
ning and weaving; the carving and casting of sacral objects 
required for Buddhistic rites, such as images, sacral decorations, 
candles, etc. 

The dominating power of Tibet are Buddhist high priests with 
the Dalai Lama at their head; these local authorities are under 
the general direction of the Central Government of China. There 
is a great many monasteries in the country, especially in the 
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neighbourhood of Lhasa, the capital of the Dalai Lama. It is 
estimated that the monk-priests (lamas) of Tibet number no less 
than 300,000. 

The British and American imperialists plotted to wrest Tibet 
from the People’s Democracy of China, and to subdue the former 
to their own influence. But they failed to achieve their objective. 
In May 1951 the Central People’s Government of China and the 
local government of Tibet signed an agreement outlining the mea¬ 
sures for the peaceful liberation of Tibet and the foundations of 
Tibet’s political status as that of China’s national autonomous 
region. Thus Tibet has remained an integral part of China. 


MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

The Mongolian People’s Republic (M.P.R.) occupies the north¬ 
ern section of Central Asia and borders on the U.S.S.R. and 
China. The area of the country exceeds 1,500,000 and has 

a population of about 1 million people (Mon-goHans). The capital is 
Ulan Bator. 

Natural conditions. The greater part of Mongolia’s territory 
is a mildly rolling highland plain with an average elevation of 
1,000 to 1,500 m; in the west this plain is intersected by the 
lofty mountain-ranges of the Khangai Alts and the Mongolian 
Altai (whose southeastern continuation is called the Gobi Altai, 
the denomination common to both ranges being the Southern 
Altai)', certain mountain peaks here reach an altitude of 4,000 m 
or more. 

The climate of Mongolia is markedly continental and dry, 
with short summers and cold, almost snowless winters. Frosts 
set in as early as in the second half of August and last till the 
beginning of June. The northern part of Mongolia is better off 
for rainfall and vegetation than the southern and eastern parts. 
In the north there are considerable expanses of coniferous forests 
(larch, cedar, fir- and pine-trees); forest-steppe and steppeland 
with a rather rich herbage predominate. Forests and valuable 
grazing grounds cover the slopes of the Khangai Mts; the river 
Selenga and a number of its tributaries rise in these mountains; 
the Selenga empties its waters into the Lake Baikal. The farther 
one travels south or east, the drier becomes the climate, the scarcer 
the vegetation, and the more often one sees barren stretches 
of land covered with shingle. This is the Gobi. Grass, where there 
is any, grows in bunches, never merging into a continuous grass- 
cover. However, totally barren lands are not a frequent occurence 
in the Gobi. A great deal of grazing grounds have been damaged 
and even trampled out by excessive or premature pasturing, but 
they can be easily improved with the advancement of scientific¬ 
ally maintained nomad husbandry. Drinking-water is scarce in 
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the Gobi. The first step towards the. reclamation of the Gobi 
should be the construction of water-supply facilities. 

Mongolia has diverse minerals; among them are: coal, gold, 
copper, precious stones, and vast deposits of salt. 

The formation of the People’s Republic. In the past Outer Mongolia (as 
the M.P.R. was called at that time) was a backward colony of the Chinese Em¬ 
pire. The only mainstay of its economy was semi-primitive nomad cattle-breed¬ 
ing. The masses of the labouring peasantry (the arats) were subjected to 
many-sided exploitatloti, which handicapped the economic development of the 
country. Heavy tolls and levies of different kinds were endlessly excised from 
the arats for the benefit of the feudal lords and monasteries. The majority of 
the arats found themselves under irredeemable debt-bondage, artfully Imposed 
on them by usurers. One of the typical features pertaining to Mongolia as 
well as to Tibet, was the super-abundance of Buddhist monasteries. These mona¬ 
steries owned immense flocks and herds, and, at the same time, held all the 
trade and money-lending business of the country in their hands. As a matter 
of fact, Chinese administration exercized little, if any, influence in Outer Mon¬ 
golia. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution applied a powerful momentum to 
the national liberation movement in Outer Mongolia. Fighting against the 
Chinese troops and against the gangs of Russian whileguards wio trespassed 
the Mongolian border after they had been knocked out of the Soviet land by 
the Red army, tiie people laid the foundations of the Mongolian People’s Revo¬ 
lutionary Party (founded in 1920) and formed the People’s Kevolutionary Army. 
The support of the Soviet Union and the aid rendered by the Soviet Army 
enabled the Mongolian people to drive the invaders out of the country and 
to establish a People’s Republic (1924). The supreme state power belongs to the 
Grand People’s Mural (Assembly of people’s representatives). 

On August 14, 1945, the Chinese governnient, in consideration 
of the repeatedly expressed desire of the people of Outer Mon¬ 
golia to become an independent nation, declared that “should 
the people of Outer Mongolia confirm this desire by a plebiscite, 
the Chinese government is ready to recognise the independence 
of Outer Mongolia in its existing boundaries.” The plebiscite 
was carried out on October 20, 1945, the Mongolian people unani¬ 
mously confirming their will to become an independent nation. 
The Chinese government recognized the independence of the 
M.P.R. 

An outline of Mongolia's development. The Mongolian 
Republic is a People’s Revolutionary Republic; it is a republic 
of toilers (cattle breeders-arats, workers and intellectuals) where 
imperialist and feudal oppression have been equally abolished — 
a republic which siicceessfully marches to socialism following 
a non-capitalist path of development. 

In the M.P.R. all forms of serfdom were abolished and all the 
levies and tolls which had been imposed by feudal lords and 
monasteries cancelled. Land was proclaimed national property. 
The privileges of the feudal lords were annulled and their lands 
confiscated. Trading and producers’ cooperatives are promoted, no 
fetters being put on private enterprise. The first foundations of 
large-scale industry based on local raw materials have been laid. 
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J ig. 68. Mongolian People’s Republic. 


The first Five-year Plan of economic and cultural development 
(years 1948—1952) was carried out quite successfully. Medical 
aid rendered to the population has been improved and great achieve¬ 
ments have been scored in the field of cultural and educational 
work. Compulsory schooling was introduced in 1947. The Univer¬ 
sity of Mongolia was opened in Ulan Bator. National cadres of 
well-trained specialists are coming to the fore in all branches 
of economy and culture. All these successes have been achieved 
thanks to the great and disinterested assistance rendered by the 
Soviet Union to the Mongolian people. 

National economy. The mainstay of the republic’s national 
economy is nomad cattle breeding (the animals reared 
are: sheep, cows, horses, camels, goats). Cattle and the produce 
of animal husbandry (hides, raw wool) are the main items of 
Mongolia’s export. 

In the past, under the conditions of colonial oppression and 
feudal exploitation, animal husbandry had no chance of over¬ 
coming its agelong backwardness.Cattle breeding was totally depend¬ 
ent on such forage resources as nature herself provided, but these 
resources were utterly unreliable and cattle breeding sustained 
severe losses. In summer there were the droughts and arid winds 
so destructive to herbage; in winter the steppe-lands became cover¬ 
ed, as they often were, either with boundless snow drifts or 
with a crust of ice, which equally prevented access to the grass. 
All this caused mass epizootics (murrains) whenever the herdsmen 
failed to drive their herds to less unfavourable grazing grounds 
in due time (the annual average of hungry or totally fodderless 
days in Mongolia was 20 days per winter). There was almost no 
veterinary aid and epizootics caused enormous damage. 

• 
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Great pains had to be taken and much had to be done in 
order to bring animal husbandry out of this state of backward'^ 
ness. The government of the People’s Republic adopted measures 
necessary to advance haymaking so that there would always be 
a ready fodder-supply set aside against a fodderless season. Cattle 
barns and other shelters where the cattle could take cover in case 
of a particularly" severe winter have been built in the steppes. 
In the southern regions of Mongolia, which are more liable to 
droughts, wells have been dug on the grazing grounds. Veterinary 
service has been improved. Arat producers’ societies have been 
organized and their number is constantly growing. 

Arable f a r m i n g is making big strides. Almost everywhere 
it requites watering. Only frost-proof and early crops can be 
cultivated. Area under cereal crops and vegetables has greatly 
increased lately. Of all cereal crops up till recently, only barley 
was cultivated,' for it is more hardy to early frosts; but now wheat 
is winning ground. State-farms equipped with agricultural machi¬ 
nery give the main supply of agricultural produce. Hunting 
(fur-hunting in particular) is of substantial value. The main objec¬ 
tive here are the furs of the marmot, squirrel and fox. 

Before the revolution Mongolia had no large-scale industry. 
Today the assistance and technical aid of the U.S.S.R. has made 
it possible to develop an industry based on processing animal- 
products. An industrial concern (Tlie Choibalsan Combine) with 
a power-station of its own has been built in Ulan Bator. It manu¬ 
factures woollens, felt, leather and sheepskins. A meat-packing plant 
was likewise built here, as well as a metal-working plant, a motor- 
repair shop, a state printing house, a brickworks, and so on 
and so forth. Mining industry is growing, coal- and gold-mining 
included. Carting and pack-animal haulage by camels and oxen 
are important means of local transportation. Motor-transport is 
rapidly developing. The principal motorways lead from Ulan Bator 
to the borders of the U.S.S.R. and to Kalgan (China). In 1949 
a railwayline connecting Ulan Bator with the Soviet Union’s ter¬ 
ritory was set in operation. 

The main share of Mongolia’s foreign trade falls to the U.S.S.R. 
The U.S.S.R. sends textiles, oil products, flour, agricultural machi¬ 
nes, motor vehicles and building equipment for the new construc¬ 
tion projects. Mongolia, in return, sends to the U.S.S.R. live-stock, 
raw wool, hides and furs. 

On March 12, 1936, the U.S.S.R. and the Mongolian People’s 
Repul)lic signed a Protocol providing for mutual assistance against 
any attack on either of the countries. When, in the summer of 
1939 the Japanese troops attempted to invade the M.P.R., the 
Soviet-Mongolian troops dealt them a crushing blow. In August 
1945, the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Army fought for the 
liberation of Manchuria from the Japanese invaders together with 
the Soviet troops. 
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On February 27, 1946, a 10 year Treaty of Friendship and 
Mutual Assistance, as well as an economic and cultural coopera* 
tion agreement were signed by the Soviet Union and the Mon¬ 
golian People’s Republic. 


KORKA 

Korea (or, in the native tongue. Chosen, which means “The 
Land of Morning Calm") is a People’s Democratic Republic. It 
occupies the peninsula of the same name and the adjacent section 
of the mainland. The Korean Peninsula separates ihe Sea of Japan 
from the Yellow Sea. The Chosen Strait separates Korea from 
Japan. On the mainland Korea has common boundaries with China 
and, along a short stretch, with the Soviet Union. Almost the 
entire length of the borderline runs along rivers, and, first of 
all, along Korea’s largest river — /Ae (commonly known 

as Yala-Kiang). The area of the country is 221,000 sq. kms, with 
a population of 30 million, 98 per cent of them Koreans. 

In the period of 1910—1945 Korea was one of Japan’s colonies. 
Then North Korea was liberated by the Soviet Army. South Korea 
fell under American occupation. The demarkation line between 
the Soviet and American zones was established along the 38th 
parallel. According to an agreement signed in December 1945 
by the ministers for foreign affairs of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain, Korea was to become an independent demo¬ 
cratic state. The first measure leading to this ultimate purpose was 
to be the formation of a Provisional Korean Democratic govern¬ 
ment. But, despite the agreement, the American military authorities 
in Korea were bent upon subjugating South Korea and on turning 
it into a U.S. strategical bridgehead. Having picked out a handful 
of traitors among the Korean people, they formed a subservient 
South Korean puppet “government". 

Contrary to the imperialist policy perpetrated by the Ameri¬ 
cans in South Korea, a Provisional People’s Committee was form¬ 
ed in North Korea and a series of reforms implemented, pre¬ 
paratory to the formation of a Democratic government in the 
country. North Korea took its stand at the head of an all-national 
struggle for the country’s unity and democratization. Elections 
to the Supreme People’s Assembly were held throughout Korea 
in August 1948. The all-national enthusiasm which accompanied 
these elections was displayed by the fact that, in spite of the 
terror on the part of the American authorities, 77.5 per cent of 
the South Korean electors went to the polls while the North 
Koreans came to the polls one and all. Moreover, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the South Korean delegates managed to break 
their way through all kinds of obstacles set up by the authorities, 
and despite all dangers (some of them were killed on their way. 
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:ind dozens arrested), arrived in Pyongyang, where the first ses¬ 
sion of The Supreme People’s Assembly of Korea took place. 
This session adopted the constitution of the Korean People's 
Democratic Republic and formed an all-Korean Government which 
included representatives of different democratic parties. 

The government of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
addressed the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. with a request to withdraw 
simultaneously the American and tlie Soviet troops from the country. 
The Soviet Government gratified this request and by the end of 1948 
totally evacuated all Soviet troops from Korea, thus actually demon¬ 
strating its respect for the independence of the Korean people. 

In the summer of 1950 the troops of the South Korean puppet 
“government”, instigated by the U.S.A., broke into North Korea. 
When they began to suffer defeat after defeat from the hands of 
the People’s Army of Korea, the U.S.A. resorted to a military' 
intervention directed against the Korean people. At the same time 
they occupied the China-owned island of Taiwan. Thus they com¬ 
mitted a direct act of aggression both against Korea and China. 
At the same time the U.S.A. unlawfully, in the absence of rep¬ 
resentatives from the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese People’s Republic, 
made the Security Council of the UNO stamp a decision, recom¬ 
mending tlie members of the United Nations’ Organization to 
furnish the South Korean “government” their assistance, in other 
words, to take part in an aggressive war, unleashed by the U.S..\. 
The brutal imperialist war, waged by the U.S.A. against the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic; the aggression against the Chinese 
People’s Republic as displayed in the seizure of Taiwan; the 
menace to China’s security on the part of the interventionist^; 
ravaging in Korea; the raids of the American air force on Chinese 
territory, — all this evoked in China a nation-wide movement 
which called to help the brother-people of Korea. The Chinese 
volunteers fought in the ranks of the heroic Korean People’s 
Army not only for the liberty and independence of Korea, but 
for those of China as well. 

The American imperialists and their menials waged their 
heinous war against the Korean people in a most unhuman and 
savage manner: they destroyed and ruined large towns, they extermi¬ 
nated peaceful civilians; furthermore, not being able to attain their 
purpose in this way, they resorted to such a hideous tool 
of warfare as the bacteriological weapon, using aircraft, shells 
and other methods to spread bacteria-laden insects. But the Korean 
people were not brought down to their knees. “The heroic struggle 
of the Korean people against the American interventionists has 
won them the sympathy of all the peace-loving peoples of the 
world. Korea has become the banner of national-liberation move¬ 
ment for all the oppressed and dependent countries.” (N. A. Bul¬ 
ganin, Report on the 33rd Anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution). 
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Natural conditions. Korea is a mountainous country, especially 
so in regions bordering on the Sea of Japan, where the mountains 
fringe the very shore, though mountains in Korea are compara- 
lively low (only in a few places do they reach the altitude of 
2,000 m and above), they are very precipituous, crowned with 
knife-blade crests and cut by deep gorges. The western part of 
Korea, opening on the Yellow Sea, is a hilly lowland; there are 
many fertile areas here. The climate of Korea is of the mon¬ 
soon type. Although Korea lies in comparatively low latitudes 
(between latitudes 34° and 43°N) and juts out into the sea, the 
country’s climate belongs rather to the continental, than to the 
maritime type, which is especially true of North Korea, this part 
of the country being more mountainous and farther off from the 
ocean. The winter winds blow from over the mainland interiors 
and are dry and cold; the winters in North Korea are severe. The 
South, less mountainous and thrusted farther into the sea, has 
a milder climate, resembling the sub-tropical climate of South 
Japan. 

Korea is noted for its highly diversified natural 
resources. “Stern, rocky highlands with raging torrents, racing 
their waters through formidable gorges, are matched here with 
fertile plains with their mild verdure of fields and blossoming 
orchards; the sombre, impassable taiga and its lofty and stately 
cedars and larches — with groves of noble chestnut trees, white 
acacias, pistachio-trees and subtropical evergreens; cold and dry 
continental winds which doom North Korea to the affliction of 
severe frosts—with humid and warm monsoons blowing from 
over the ocean and bringing veritable tropical downpours which 
cause the rivers to swell and which devastate fields and settle¬ 
ments. 

The natural wealth of the country is also varied and prolific. 
Its mountains abound in a great variety of minerals which occur 
in very rich deposits; the mountain rivers, rushing over rapids 
and dropping in waterfalls, are big potential sources of electric 
power. The plains, with their fertile soil and warm, humid climate, 
yield bountiful crops of valuable southern plants, while the sea¬ 
waters abound in fish and in a variety of edible mollusca and 
weeds. Very few countries, as small in area as Korea is, have such 
a variety and exuberance of natural conditions" (from “Korea", 
by V. Zaichikov). 

Population and national economy. About two thirds of 
Korea’s population are engaged in agriculture, mainly in 
arable farming, cattle breeding being but a matter of supplemen¬ 
tary value. The principal crops are: rice which plays a very 
important rdle in the country’s life; then come: barley, millet, 
soyabeans and cotton. Silkworm-breeding is also widespread. 
But only one fourth or thereabout of Korea’s total area is culti¬ 
vated. Just as in China, every square inch of land is tilled in 
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the lowlands where the population is very dense, while the h igh- 
land regions are populated very sparsely and bear hardly any 
traces of cultivation. Under the Japanese power the greater part 
of land was owned by Japanese and local landlords, the peasant- 
tillers were obliged to rent their plots on the most enslaving of 
terms, paying the landowner in kind to the amount of one half 
and up to three fourths of the harvest. It is noteworthy that the 
Japanese authorities who expropriated all the best land belonging 
to the peasants, did nothing to extend the arable area in the 
highlands though it was quite possible to do so. The implements 
used by the Korean peasant are primitive, but owing to the fact 
that the Korean peasant has an agelong farming experience to 
lean upon and that he gives all his heart to his work, the land 
is cultivated with great skill and care. 

Under the Japanese regime Korea’s industry assumed a lop¬ 
sided pattern of development. Striving to extend the basis of 
their war industry, the Japanese authorities organized in Korea 
the mining of such minerals as they needed (iron ore, gold, cop¬ 
per, aluminium and polymetal ores, tungsten and magnesite) and 
built quite a number of different plants, metallurgical and chemi¬ 
cal works included. At the same time there was almost no 
machine-building industry, while the production of consumer goods 
was by far inadequate. All the resources, pumped out of Korea, 
went to feed the war economy ol the Japanese imperialists. 

There are certain essential differences between flie economy 
of South Korea and that of North Korea. In the south are the 
main agricultural, densel}’- populated regions of the country, as 
well as the majority of enterprises of the food industry. North 
Korea is more mountainous, less fit for arable farming (with the 
exception of its coastal areas). However, it is here that the main 
water-power, mineral and forest resourses of the country are to 
be found, and here, too, are the main enterprises of heavy industry 
located. 

The course of development of North Korea has radically differ¬ 
ed from that of South Korea ever since the fall of the Japanese 
regime. A fundamental agrarian reform had been carried out 
in North Korea. The estates of the Japanese and Korean landlords 
were confiscated and the land distributed gratis among the most 
land-hungry toilers. Small peasants are receiving technical assis¬ 
tance. For instance, electric water-pumps take the place of man- 
worked water-wheels with pedals, which were formerly used for 
the artificial irrigation of rice-fields. Large-scale industry, tratis- 
port and banks have been nationalized. Planned national eco¬ 
nomy is being effected. Great work has been started in the 
cultural and educational field. The Japanese authorities inten¬ 
tionally preserved illiteracy among the Korean people. The Ko¬ 
rean lan^age had been banished from school practice. Many 
millions of Koreans were doomed to remain illiterate. There was 
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only one small university in all 
Korea (the Seoul University), 
and practically only the Japanese 
were admitted to the university 
to receive a higher education. 

All schooling served the cause 
oi extolling the Japanese rule. 

In the North Korea of today the 
Korean language has been re¬ 
deemed in schools, illiteracy is 
being wiped out at a great rate, 
the network of schools is being 
developed and a number of 
higher schools and scientific 
institutions has been established, 
a university and an Academy of 
Sciences among them. A gene¬ 
ral upsurge of Korean national 
culture is being displayed in va¬ 
rious aspects and manifestations, 
riie Soviet Union renders De¬ 
mocratic Korea great assistance 
in its work directed to the 
economic and cultural building 
up of the republic. 

In South Korea an American 
colonial regime has taken the 
place of the Japanese one. Industry has passed into the hands of 
the Americans. The peasantry is sorely afflicted by land hunger, 
all kinds of feudal levies, tolls and taxes. A great many people 
have no work and no means to earn their daily bread. Insurrectional 
movement never subsides. 

Pyongyang (est. 400,000 inhabitants) is the largest town of 
North Korea. The port of Chinnampo (Nampho) serves Pyongyang 
as an exit to the sea. Pyongyang together with Chinnampo and 
the neighbouring localities form the main agglomeration centre 
of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy (coal and iron ore are 
mined in the vicinity). After the Japanese had been driven out of 
the country, Pyongyang became the organizing centre of the 
struggle for the democratization of Korea. It was here that in 
1948 the Korean People’s Democratic Republic was proclai¬ 
med, and its government formed. The Academy of Sciences, the 
University, the Polytechnical, Agricultural and Medical Instit¬ 
utes of Pyongyang make the city a large cultural centre. Foam¬ 
ing with rage, the American interventionists. concentrated 
their spite on Pyongyang and inflicted horrible damages 
on the town. There is a number of large seaports along the 
northeastern coast of Korea, such as: Wonsan, Heungnan (the 
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latter forming together witli the neighbouring town of Hamheung 
a large industrial agglomeration), Cbhonjin, Najin. 

Seoiil (est. 1,000,000 inhabitants), an ancient centre of Korean 
culture and the capital of Korea before the seizure of Korea by the 
Japanese, is situated in South Korea. It is an important railway 
junction and has various industries. 

Seoul’s port-town is Inchlien (or Chemulpo; 220,000 inhabi¬ 
tants) on the coast of the Yellow Sea, at a distance of about 
40 kms from Seoul. Chemulpo figures in the history of the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904—1905 as the place where the Rus¬ 
sian cruiser “Varyag”, fighting alone against the overwhelming 
forces of the Jap'anese Navy, found its heroic end. Pusan (or 
Fusan; 326,000 inhabitants), a seaport on the Chosen Strait, is 
the terminus of the shortest sea-route to Japan (Pusan—Shimono- 
seki: 220 kms)\ in the hands of the Japanese it served as a naval 
base, controlling, together with those of Japan proper, the Chosen 
Strait. In the hands of the Americans Pusan has become the 
main base of their intervention in Korea. 


VIKT-NAM 

The democratic republic of Viet-Nam* occupies the eastern 
section of the Indo-China Peninsula, and formerly was a part of 
French Indo-China. The republic was formed as a result of the 
liberation movement which developed in the course of World 
War II while Indo-China was still occupied by Japan. In August 
1945 this movement grew into a revolution which overthrew the 
imperialist power in the country: that of Japan as well as that 
of France. The independence of the Viet-Nam Republic was pro¬ 
claimed on September 2, 1945. The French government, support¬ 
ed by the American and British imperialists, resorted to armed 
force in an attempt to crush the young republic and to establish 
in its place a puppet state under French control. But the heroic 
struggle of the Viet-Namese people, led by the Communist Party, 
frustrated this scheme and consolidated the republic’s indepen¬ 
dence. 

Three areas entered the Viet-Nam Republic; namely: Tong-King, 
Annam and Cochin-China. Under the Constitution of Viet-Nam 
they were respectively named: The North Area, the Central Area 
and the South Area. The total area of the country is estimated 
at 350,000 sq. kms with a population of 22 million people, mostly 
Annamites. The state power belongs to the National Parlia¬ 
ment, elected on the basis of universal suffrage. The Head of the 
State is the President who is elected by the Parliament. The 
leading party of the country is the Lao Dong, or Toilers’ Party 

‘ VJct-Nam—“The Land of the South* (“south* in respect of China). 



of Viet-Nam, which stands at the head of the National Front. 
The country's capital is Hanoi. 

The greater part of the territory of Viet-Nam is mountainous. 
But there is a large, fertile lowland plain in the south, extending 
over the delta of the river Mekong. There are also extensive 
plains in the north, which cover the lower basin of the Song- 
Koi (the Red River). Furthermore, small stretches of plains occur 
all along the eastern coast. The climate of Viet-Nam is that of a 
tropical, monsoon character. About one third of the country’s 
territory is covered with tropical forests; highly valuable among 
them are the bamboo forests. Viet-Nam is rich in minerals, such as: 
high-grade coal, tin, zinc, wolfram, iron ore, manganese. The re¬ 
sources of water power are considerable. 

Under the French domination Viet-Nam remained a backward 
agricultural country. The best land had been expropriated by 
the French who established large plantations, especially in 
Cochin-Cliina, on the fertile plain of the Mekong. Part of the 
land was left in the ownership of the local landlords. The majo¬ 
rity of the aborigines either owned quite miserable plots of 
land or had to lease them from the big landowners, and this on 
the most enslaving of rental terms. The most important crop here 
is rice — the basic food staple and the principal export item of 
Viet-Nam. Maize is cultivated too. Rubber plantations provide 
for a considerable export of rubber. Great are the prospects of the 
developing mining industry: in addition to minerals worked 
under the French regime (coal, zinc, tin, tungsten), Viet-Nam has 
various resources which as yet have been hardly prospected. 

In spite of all the difficulties brought about by a protracted 
war for independence, the democratic government of Viet-Nam 
has been and is carrying out a series of important reforms. The 
estates owned by the former “Emperor of Annam” ‘ and by the 
landlords who went over to the French imperialists, have been 
nationalized. The land-hungry and landless peasants are receiving 
allotments; rentals have been reduced, and the people’s authori¬ 
ties help the peasants to extend the cultivation area, to build 
irrigation systems, and to increase the per-hectare yield. War- 
industry works have been nationalized and measures are being 
taken to increase industrial output. Great successes have been achiev¬ 
ed in the field of educational work, the number of schools has 
increased and illiteracy has sharply declined. 

The most densely populated part of the country is the North 
Area, especially the lowlands along the Song-Koi (Red River), 
which make the country’s main granaries. Here, too, the most 
important mining localities are found. The principal town of the 
North Area — Hanoi — is the country’s capital. A railway line 

* Under the French regime Annam formally held the status of an empire, 
and had an “emperor*, who, of course, exercised no real power. 
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connects Hanoi with China. Another railway runs from Hanoi 
southward to the Central and South Areas. The main seaport of 
the North Area is Haiphong. Viet-Nam's main granary is the South 
Area, which yields rice in abundance, providing both for the den¬ 
sely populated North Area, which does not grow enough rice of 
its own, and for export. Saigon is the main town and seaport of 
the South Area. 


( iPITALIST COUNTKIES 

JAPAN 

Divisions and area. Japan is situated on a group of islands 
which separate the Sea of Japan from the Pacific Ocean. This 
group comprises four large islands {Honshu, or Hondo; Hokkaido, 
Shikoku and Kyushu) and a great number of smaller ones. 

The Chosen Strait (divided by the double island of Tsushima) 
separates the island Kyushu from Korea, the section of the Asia¬ 
tic mainland nearest to Japan. The La Pirouse Strait (the Soya 
Strait), 43 kms wide, separates the island of Hokkaido from Sak¬ 
halin (U.S.S.R.). The area of Japan is 382,000 sq. kms, with a 
population of 83 million. 

As a result of its defeat in World War 11, Japan has lost all its 
colonies, mandate territories and occupied countries, the total 
population of which amounted approximately to 400 million 
people (data for 1942, i. e. for the period of the greatest expan¬ 
sion of Japanese seizures). The Japan of today has, on the main, 
come back to its boundaries of the 1870’ies, i. e. of the period 
prior to the commencement of Japan’s territorial seizures. 

Since the autumn of 1945 Japan remains under the occupa¬ 
tion of the IJ.S. Armed Forces. Two international control organs 
for Japan have been established; the Far Eastern Commission (in 
Washington) and the Allied Council for Japan (in Tokyo), the 
latter composed of the representatives of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and China. 

In addition to the Powers represented in the Allied Council, 
the Far Eastern Commission includes also the representatives of 
France, the Netherlands, the Philippines, India, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, Canada and New Zealand. Its task is to establish 
the basic policy for Japan and to control the discharge of this 
policy by the Commander-in-Chief of the American occupation 
forces. Nevertheless, the American occupation authorities, ignor¬ 
ing both the above mentioned international organs and the Japa¬ 
nese people, are conducting a policy aimed at subjugating Japan 
and rendering it a tool of their aggressive plans, which are spear¬ 
headed against the U.S.S.R. and China. 

The capital of Japan is Tokyo. 
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Coastline, relief. The coastline of the Japanese Isles is noted 
for an abundance of bays and coves, peninsulas and littoral islets. 
There are many convenient natural harbours. Especially great 
conveniences for navigation are presented by the Inner Sea of 
Japan, situated between the islands of Honshu, Shikoku and 
Kyushu, and sheltered from the ocean storms. Abreast of Japan’s 
seaboard the Pacific Ocean is extremely deep: as near as at the 
distance of 200 kms from the coast, in the latitude of Tokyo, the 
depths of 8,500 m occur. 

The relief of the Japanese Isles is mountainous. Stretches 
of lowlands, situated mostly in the coastal regions, cover not 
more than one third of the total land area of the Isles. 

There are many volcanoes in Japan. There are particularly 
many volcanoes in the central section of Honshu. To the west 
of Tokyo there rises the volcano Fuji San (Fujiyama) — the high¬ 
est peak of Japan (altitude — 3,776 m). 

But earthquakes are by far more dangerous for Japan than 
the eruptions of volcanoes. The former arc particularly disast¬ 
rous in the coastal lowlands facing the Pacific Ocean in close 
proximity to the great depressions of the oceanic bottom. At the 
time of earthquakes the heaves of the sea-bottom often cause the 
rise of enormous billows which precipitate themselves on the 
seaboard with a destructive force. The most destructive earth¬ 
quake of the recent times occurred in 1923. 

Climate and vegetation. Japan’s climate is dependent on a 
number of factors, including the insular position of the country, 
the influence of monsoons, the ocean currents passing off the 
coast of Japan, and, then, the great extent of the Japanese archi¬ 
pelago from north to south (latitudes 46° to 31°N). Climatic zones 
liere set in in a sequel, from the zone of temperate cold climate 
to the zone of subtropical climate, while the southern part of 
Kyushu represents already a transition belt opening on the tro¬ 
pical zone. 

The contrasts between the climate of the southern part 
of Japan and that of its northern part become still sharper 
under the influence of the ocean currents. The climate of 
Southern Japan is made warmer thanks to the Kurasiwo Drift, 
whereas the northeast of Japan is influenced by the cold Oya- 
siwo Current, drifting from the north down the eastern coast of 
Japan. 

Monsoons bring Japan abundant precipitation. It is the Winter, 
or the Northwest, Monsoon which brings the western coast the 
greater part of its share of precipitation. The Northwest Monsoon 
blows from over the Sea of Japan and the precipitation, borne by 
it, falls either as rain or snow. The Summer, or the Southeast, Mon¬ 
soon brings the eastern coast abundant precipitation in the form of 
warm rains. The annual precipitation in Japan ranges from 100 cm 
to 300 cm, and only in the north of Hokkaido the figure is 
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somewhat lower. The Win¬ 
ter Monsoon brings cold 
weather from the Asiatic 
mainland, though the cold 
is moderated by the influ¬ 
ence of the Sea of Japan. 
In consequence of this, the 
winters in Japan are rather 
severe, while the summers 
are hot. The mean tempe¬ 
rature in January ranges 
from 7° in the south to 6° 
below zero in the north; 
the mean temperature in 
July ranges respectively 
from 27° to 17°. In Tokyo, 
which occupies a central 
position in Japan, tlie mean 
temperature in July is 25° 
and in January it is 3°; 
the annual rainfall here is 
160 cm. Thus the features 
of a maritime climate, i. e. 
high degree of humidity, 
are combined in Japan 
with the features of a continental climate, i, e. sharp contrasts be¬ 
tween the summer and winter temperatures. 

As all other countries of the Monsoon zone, Japan is subject 
to ferocious hurricanes, called typhoons. The typhoons become 
especially dangerous at the time of the autumnal Monsoon Shift 
(change in the direction of the Monsoon) which occurs in October. 

The coastal waters of Japan are rich in fish. Thanks to 
the fact that the cold and warm currents meet here, fish of 
various species can be found off the coasts of Japan, and among 
them are fish pertaining both to the waters of the North and to 
those of the South. 

The vegetation of the Japanese Isles is very rich and 
highly diversified. Over half of the total area of Japan is cover¬ 
ed with forests. Among them are humid tropical and subtropi¬ 
cal forests of evergreens, while in the mountains there are coni¬ 
ferous forests and in the north of the country — broad-leaf forests 
of the moderate zone. The main forest massifs have been preserv¬ 
ed in the mountains. More valuable among them is the timber 
furnished by the coniferous forests of central and north Honshu. 
The greater part of the woodland is owned by the landlords, the 
state and the royal family. 

Rivers. The rivers of Japan are short, but very rapid and 
rather deep, thereby providing a great source of water-power. 
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Fig» 72, Japan’s climale. Annual rainfall. 
January and July isotherms. 


The resources of water-power in Japan are estimated at 8 million 
HP and above. The fact that the rivers flow in different directions: 
some of them to the Pacific and others to the Sea of Japan — 
renders them still more advantageous. On the two opposite drain¬ 
age slopes of the country the periods of high water do not coin¬ 
cide in time; therefore, when one group of the rivers is running 
short of water, the other provides a maximum amount of water¬ 
power. But as a means of communication these rivers are of most 
negligible value. 

Mineral wealth. Japan is poor in coal; the total reserves of 
coal are estimated approximately at 7 billion tons, while the 
commercial reserves are still smaller (1.5 billion tons). The main 
coalfields are in the islands of Kyushu and Hokkaido. The coal 
is of poor quality. The oil reserves are insignificant. Owing to 
the scarcity of coal and oil, the rivers of Japan assume a parti¬ 
cularly great importance as a source of power. Neither is Japan 
rich in minerals. The country is particularly poor in iron ore. 
More sizable are the reserves of copper which is found in 
combination with gold; there are zinc-and silver-ore deposits as 
well. 

FOPVLATiOV 

The average density of population in the Japanese Isles is 217 
people per 1 sq. km. The presumed “overpopulation* of Japan used 
to be one of the favourite arguments resorted to by the Japanese 
militarists to justify new seizures. In reality there is no over¬ 
population to speak of. 

In Hokkaido, for instance, the density of population is less 
than 50 people per 1 sq. km. In the three southern islands where 
the average density is found at its highest, there are vast moun¬ 
tainous woodlands, where almost no settled population dwells. 
The populace is crowded in the river-valleys and in the lowlands 
of the coastal and lake regions, in a word, in such regions as 
provide the best facilities for rice-growing and fishing. I’he larg¬ 
est cities of the country are located in the lowlands. It is seldom 
that human dwellings are found at an altitude exceeding 1,000 m 
if speaking of the southern islands, while in Hokkaido they occur 
no higher than at 500 m above sea-level. 

In Japan the contradiction typical of many of the capitalist 
countries has assumed an extremely acute character: the poor 
peasantry suffers in the clutches of land hunger, but at the same 
time the peasants have no possibility to undertake the reclamation 
of wastelands (firstly, these uncultivated tracts do not belong to 
the peasantry, and, secondly, the reclamation of such tracts re¬ 
quires expenditures which the poverty-stricken peasants cannot 
afford). 

All of the larger towns and cities of Japan are situated in 
the southern part of the island of Honshu: Tokyo, situated in 
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the interior of the Tokyo Bay, has a population of 5,400,000 
people; Yokohama, the capital’s ‘port (est. 1 million inhabitants), 
Osaka — the largest industrial centre of Japan (est. 2 million 
inhabitants), Nagoya — a large industrial centre (1 million inh.), 
Kyoto — the former capital of the country (1,100,000 inh.), 
Kobe — Japan’s largest seaport. 

.l.V OVTLINE OF DEVELOPMENT 

Combination of developed capitalism and feudal backward¬ 
ness. Having rapidly passed through all stages of development — 
from a weak and backward feudal country to the status of one 
of tlie most aggressive imperialist powers — Japanese capitalism 
presents a picture of a peculiar combination of the most advanced 
forms of finance capital with the most backward left-overs of 
feudalism. Speaking of other large imperialist powers, such con¬ 
trasts are found in Italy, but in Japan these contrasts are so 
flagrant that they place the country beyond all comparison. 

Up to llie middlo of the lUth century Japan remained a backward and 
isolated feudal country, shut to the outer world. T;adc relations with other 
countries were irKonsiderable. The feudal j^overninent, striving to preserve 
The existing order of things, barred the way to establishing relations with 
foreigners. 

In spite of this, trade capital, based on home trade and money-lending 
business, was developing in Japan, and certain trade firms had accumulated and 
concentrated in their hands large amounts of capital. The first sprouts of manu¬ 
facture appeared. Still the artificial isolation of Japan kept retarding its develop¬ 
ment. An end was put to this isolation in 1853 when a squadron of the 
U.S. Navy dropped anchors off the Tokyo Hay and forced the Japanese govern¬ 
ment to open two of its seaports for American trade with Japan. In ihe wake 
of the Americans came the Furopeans. 'Ihe foreigners forced a scries of un¬ 
equal treaties on Japan, very much like those >\hich had entangled (.hina at the 
same period. 

Foreign trade enhanced the rOle of the coinrcrcial bourgeoisie. Some 15 
years passed after Japan had been made accessible for Furopean-Ainerican ca¬ 
pital and the bourgeoisie of the country, in alliance with the lower nobility, 
effected a revolulion (18(8). But the bourgeois revolution was not carried out 
to the end and remained undetermined. The new system was based on an 
alliance of the bourgeoisie and the feudal nobility. The i obility retained their 
immense la.-.ded properly. A peasants* revolution, which Ihrealci.cd to eradicate 
the very foundations of the old sysleni, was supressed by the Joint efforts of 
the nobility and bourgeoisie. Feudal exploitation of the peasantry had not been 
eli.'iiinated; moreover, it was aggravated by the exploitation of a capitalist kind. 
The same interlacing of tenacious left-overs of Ihc feudal times with capitalist 
forms of exploitation still remains the most characteristic feature of present-time 
Japan. 

On the one hand, Japanese capitalism lias assumed the fea¬ 
tures of developed capitalism: large-scale industrial enterprises 
with a high level of technique; highly developed electrification; 
powerful monopolies; the dominance of a handful of financi.sts. 

On the other hand, Japanese capitalism is notable for tena¬ 
cious left-overs of pre-capitalist forms of exploitation, and, at 
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that, not only in agriculture where feudal left-overs are especially 
strong, but in industry as well: widespread is the practice of 
buying children from their parents for the purpose of making 
these children work at factories; debt-bondage is an everyda}' 
occurrence, too. The cheap labour of women and children is 
exploited in the most callous manner. The unparalleled cheapness 
of labour power is the main resource on whicli Japanese industry 
leans in its development, the main “trump card” played by the 
Japanese imperialism in its struggle for markets. 

The aggressiveness of Japanese imperialism and its collapse. 
Till the 1870’ies the territory of Japan was restricted to tlic limits 
of the Japanese Isles. In the Seventies Japan seized several groups 
of small islands, and, among tliem, tlie Ryukyu Archipelago and 
the Kuriles (tlie latter liad belonged to Russia). Thus tlie Japanese 
managed to lay their hands on a chain of islands which stretched, 
all in all, over a distance of 4,000 kms or more along the Asiatic 
mainland and which separated a number of inner seas from the 
open ocean (the Sea of Okhotsk and the Sea of Japan, the East 
Chinn Sea and the Yellow Sea). 

Having become a strong naval power. Japan was able to control 
the greater part of the approaches to the Asiatic mainland from 
the Pacific Ocean. It was at the end of the 19tii century that Japan 
embarked on large-scale conquests. In 1894—1895, having attacked 
China, Japan annexed the island of Taiwan (Formosa) and the 
Pescadores Islands. 

In 1905, as a result of the war against Russia, Japan seized 
the southern half of Sakhalin and a part of the Liaotung Penin¬ 
sula together with Port Arthur and Dalny (these two seaports 
had been in Russian lease since 1898). As a matter of fact, it w^as 
at the same time that Japan seized Korea, though officially the 
country was annexed later, in 1910. 

As a result of World War 1, Japan received all the islands 
which formerly belonged to Germany in the Pacific Ocean north 
of the Equator. Though under the U. S. pressure, Japan was obliged 
formally to return to China the German concession in Tsingtao, 
in reality Japanese capitalism managed to strike deep roots there. 

In addition to direct seizures, Japan took the advantage of the 
other great powers being absorbed in the war, and strengthened 
its awn economic positions in China. Japan established large tex¬ 
tile mills in Shanghai and Tsingtao. The penetration of Japanese 
capital into Manchuria made great headway. The export of Japa¬ 
nese manufactures to the markets of Asia took a sharp upward 
bend. 

The Japanese intervention in Siberia (1918—1922), which 
went hand in hand with cruel reprisals perpetrated against workers 
and peasants, with savage destructions and plunder, ended in com¬ 
plete failure. The victories of the Red Army made Japan clear out 
of the territory of the Soviet Union. 



In 1931 Japan launched a large-scale offensive against China. 
It seized the whole of Manchuria together with the eastern part 
of Inner Mongolia, and established the fictitious state of Manchukuo 
on the occupied territory. In 1937 Japan attacked China again and 
seized a considerable part of its territory. The Japanese imperia¬ 
lists were aiming at the final subjugation of the whole of China. 

In 1938 Japan attacked the Land of the Soviets in the region 
of the lake Hasan, near Vladivostok; another attempt to invade the 
Soviet Union was made by Japan in 1939, this time from the 
direction of the Mongolian People’s Republic: in both cases the 
Japanese invaders suffered a crushing defeat inflicted on them by 
the Soviet Army. 

On December 7, 1941, Japan opened hostilities against the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and the Netherlands. Taking full advantage of its 
sudden attack, Japan in a short period of time seized the British 
possessions of Hong Kong, Malaya and almost the whole of Burma; 
the U.S. possessions of the Philippine Islands and Guam; and the 
Netherland Indies. In the north of the Pacific Ocean the Japanese 
armed forces took temporal possession of the western part of the 
Aleutian Islands. 

In the middle of 1942 Japan’s advance was checked. Hereafter 
the American and British armed forces started on the counter¬ 
offensive. The entry of the Soviet Union into the war against 
Japan proved to be the decisive blow: on September 2, 1945, Japan 
signed an act of unconditional surrender. Japan lost the fruit of 
all its conquests. I'he Soviet Union restored under its sovereign¬ 
ity the Southern part of Sakhalin, seized by Japan in 1905, and 
the Kurile Islands. J. V. Stalin stressed the importance of the 
reverting of the Southern part of Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands 
to the Soviet Union in stating that they “... henceforth will serve 
not as a barrier between the Soviet Union and the ocean and a 
base for Japanese attack upon our Far East but as a direct means 
of communication between the Soviet Union and the ocean and 
a base for the defence of our country against Japanese aggression.” 

The comparatively weak economic basis of the Japanese 
imperialism. The characteristic features of the Japanese imperial¬ 
ism (as displayed by its make-up of World War II period) find 
their most significant expression in the inadequateness which 
existed between its military force and comparatively weak eco¬ 
nomic basis. Prior to World War II the Japanese navy and army 
had grown to such an extent that Japan became a first-rank impe¬ 
rialist power. 

Since the time of World War I Japan’s industry had scored 
great successes. The industrial branches that forged ahead most 
of all were those which the war-preparations immediately depend¬ 
ed upon. Nevertheless, the level of Japan's industrial poten¬ 
tial lagged far behind that of the U.S.A., Germany and Britain, 
especially as concerns the industry of means of production. One 
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of the most pregnable spots of Japanese imperialism was its utter 
dependence on imported raw materials and on foreign markets. 
The leading branches of Japan’s industry worked mainly on import* 
ed raw materials. On the other hand, the capacity of Japan’s homo 
market is rather small. The cheapness of labour power and the low 
living standards of the working class, the two factors which 
were utilized by the Japanese imperialism as its main force in 
the struggle for markets, proved to be, at the same time, the 
source of its weakness. The pauperized country-side, as well as 
the urban working class, presented but a poor market for Japan’s 
industry. 

The Japanese imperialists found only one way out of the con¬ 
tradictions which were cankering Japan, and this was the path of 
new colonial conquests and increased exploitation of the Japa¬ 
nese workers and peasants. It was this frantic aggressive policy 
which finally brought about the collapse of Japan. 

Japan after World War II. The above facts show how ultima¬ 
tely important is the task of the demilitarization and democra¬ 
tization of Japan. It is important both from the standpoint of 
universal security and from that of the destinies of the Japanese 
people, brought, as they were, to a catastrophe by the Old regime. 

The necessity of turning Japan into a democratic, peaceable 
state had been acknowledged by a number of international agree¬ 
ments signed during World War II and on its termination. Never¬ 
theless, the policy conducted by the American occupation autho¬ 
rities, who are bossing Japan with a high hand, brazenly violates 
all these agreements. This policy flies in the face of the interests 
of peace and security and is quite contrary to the interests of the 
Japanese people. It is aimed at the rehabilitation of Japan’s war 
industry and armed forces, at the resurrection of its monopolies, 
at the strengthening of the positions of the reactionary elements, 
and at the suppression of the democratic movements. The aims 
and ends of this policy are similar to those of the U.S. policy 
which is being perpetrated in West Germany, namely: 

1) Rendering Japan an American bridgehead and setting the 
Japanese militarists against the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Demo¬ 
cracies of Korea and China. The American intervention in Korea 
leans upon Japan as its strategic base. 

2) Rendering Japan an American semi-colony, a market for 
American goods and investments. The Americans have dismantled 
and shipped out of Japan the equipment of such enterprises which 
are able to compete with the American industry, while American 
investments are boosting enterprises which are “harmless" from 
the same point of view. For the purposes of firmly install¬ 
ing itself in Japan’s economy, American capital utilizes Japanese 
monopolies which, for their part, are eager to be “helpful" 
as long as they can preserve just a part of their former po¬ 
wer. 





The separate “peace treat}'", unlawfully signed in 1951 bu 
Japan and the LI.S.A. together with the governments subservient 
to tlie IJ.S.A., but without the participation of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Chinese People’s Republic, serves the same aggressive pur¬ 
poses. 

As a result of this policy, the production output in Japan 
remains at a low level, in spile of Japan’s war industry being 
rehabilitated. 'Ibis policy results in a drastic decline of the real 
wages of the toilers of Japan, in mass unemployment, in an increase 
of taxation, atid as a consequence of ail this, in extreme 
impoverishment. Against the background of the policy conducted 
by the American occupationists to the utter ruin of the Japanese 
people, the magnanimous and encouraging message sent b}' 
J. V. Stalin to the Japanese people resounded through the country 
with especially great force (December 31, 1931). In his message 
J. V. Stalin spoke about the deep sympathy the peoples of the 
Soviet Union entertain for the Japanese people in the distress 
that has befallen them owing to foreign occupation, and wished 
all the Japanese people and their intellectuals complete vic¬ 
tory for Japan’s democratic forces, revival and progress of their 
country’s economic life, advancement of their national culture, 
science and art, and success in the battle for the preservation of 
peace”. These words have deeply imbued the conscience of the 
Japanese people and have given them hope for a better future. 

Political system. Though prior to its collapse Japan had a 
certain likeness of a bourgeois parliamentary system, eventually 
it was an absolute monarchy. The constitution* granted the emperor 
(“Tenno”, or “the Heir of the Goddess of the Sun”) far-reaching 
prerogatives which allowed him to act irrespectively of the Parlia¬ 
ment. The financists who stood at the head of the largest mono¬ 
polies, the big landlords from among the nobility and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the higiier military circles closely connected with 
the ruling classes, were the force that exercised a determining 
influence upon the policy of the government. Of these, the high 
command of the army represented a large and independent poli¬ 
tical force. 

In 1946 a new constitution was adopted. It was concocted on 
the orders of the American occupation authorities. The new con¬ 
stitution extended the prerogatives of the Parliament, though it 
still retained the emperor. The Parliament consists of two cham¬ 
bers — the House of Representatives and the House of Councillors. 
The purport of the latter is “to amend for all possible excesses 
of the lower chamber”, i. e. to safeguard the existing order 
against any truly democratic innovations; the system of elections to 
the House of Councillors falls into conformity with the above 
principle and secures an extremely reactionary return. As for the 
elections to the House of Representatives, they are democratic in 
form, being universal and direct, but in reality the elections 
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are conducted under the conditions of military and police terror, 
launched against the democratic parties. As a matter of fact, Japan is 
being ruled not in accordance with certain constitutional regula¬ 
tions, but on the orders of the American occupation autliorities. 

There are two influential bourgeois parties in Japan, both of 
which were formed a long time ago. One of them is called the 
“Liberal Democratic Party” and the other simply the “Democratic 
Party". Though obliged to re-form their ranks and “change their 
colours" due to the collapse of the Japanese imperialism, both 
parties still retain a markedly reactionary nature. There are no 
essential differences between them, just as there are none between 
the “Democrats” and “Repub.licans” in the LJ.S.A. The “Socialist 
Party” of Japan, alongside with the right-wing socialists of other 
countries, is but a clique of agents in the pay of the bourgeoisie. 

The defeat of imperialist Japan has called forth the democratic 
forces of the Japanese people. 'I he Communist Party of Japan, 
which was founded illegally in 1922 and operated in the under¬ 
ground, left the underground in 1945 and took its stand at the 
head of the revolutionary struggle of the Japanese toilers, fighting 
for the establishment of a democratic, peacable Japan, for its secure 
independence, for the improvement of the material conditions of 
the working class and peasantry, for consolidated cooperation 
with the Chinese People’s Republic, the IJ.S.S.R. and other peacable 
countries. The Communist Party is fighting for the formation of 
a National-Liberation Democratic Unity Front, embracing all the 
toiling people of Japan. 

The wide scope of the trade-unionist movement is another 
evidence of the radical changes which are now taking place in 
Japan’s political life. Prior to the war this movement did not tell 
much on the life of Japan, while today it has involved the great¬ 
er part of the workers and employees. Another evidence of these 
changes is the upsurge of the peasants’ movement, as well as the 
close cooperation of the workers’ and peasants’ organizations. 

jscoyojuic HuriKiF 

Agriculture. Land-ownership and land-tenure. About 
60 per cent of the agricultural area is cultivated by peasants on 
their own farms. The rest of the land, owned by landlords is 
leased out on terms of enslaving rentals. It is important to stress 
that during the period of development of the Japanese capitalism 
this rent-bondage has by no means diminished or grown less pro¬ 
nounced; on the contrary, it has been extended still further. The 
Japanese landlords do not run their estates and farms themselves. 
The larger tenants, in their turn, cut up their holdings into smaller 
lots and rent them over to the peasants. Thus a many-storied 
superstructure is erected, and the peasant-tenant is forced to feed 
an army of parasites to whom he has to yield more than 50 per 
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cent of the harvest. The fact that the Japanese peasantry are dire- 
fully suppressed, that technically and inateriall;y they are quite 
helpless, accounts for the agricultural stagnation in Japan. 

The Japanese type of a landlord Is a landlord with an estate of small dimen¬ 
sions. Under the existing conditions the owner of some 3 hectares of irrigated 
land is frequently regarded as a landlord, while the owner of 10 hectares is 
already a large landed proprietor. Indeed, it is quite impossible for a single farmer 
to cultivate 3 hectares of rice-fields when he has no draught animals or agri¬ 
cultural machines at his disposal. The only exception is the island of Hekkaido 
where two thirds of the farms use draught animals and certain agricultural 
implements, ploughs etc. and where there are many kulak economies, exploiting 
hired hands. 

The Japanese tillers are, in the bulk, poor peasants, who till their micro¬ 
scopic holdings by hand, using the most primitive of implements. Widespread 
is the so-called ^cultivation in beds* after the kitchen-garden pattern, which 
requires an endless waste of energy. It is only in the northern and in the north¬ 
eastern parts of Hokkaido that extensive agriculture is found, sometimes even 
with fields where last-year’s stubble is turned over by the plough and left as 
manure on fields that arc allowed to lie fallow for a considerable time (the so- 
called “turn-over* cultivation). 

Cattle-breeding. One of the peculiarities of Japanese agri¬ 
culture is the extreme scantiness of cattle and domestic animals. 
Horse-breeding was developed exclusively for military purposes; 
only a small part of the peasants use horses as draught animals, 
and that mainly in Hokkaido. There are practically no draught 
animals in the other islands. The Japanese are quite unaccustomed 
to milk diet, and consume meat in very meagre quantities. 

Prior to World War 11 sericulture was a particularly important 
branch of Japan’s economy. Japan was the world’s greatest export¬ 
er of raw silk. Almost all of the exported silk was sent to the 
U.S.A. During the war-years the export of silk from Japan 
altogether ceased; the greater part of mulberry trees were cut down 
and the land put under food crops. The annual output of raw silk 
prior to the war was 42,000 tons; in 1948 it was only 5,400 tons. 
In the U.S.A. artificial silk has almost entirely taken the place 
of imported natural silk. This brought about mass ruin of the 
Japanese silkworm-breeders. 

Arable farming. The total amount of area under tillage 
is only 6 million hectares, or 16 per cent of the total area of the 
Japanese Isles. It is almost exclusively the coastal lowlands and 
the river- and lake valleys that arable farming is confined to. The 
vast expanses of the forest-covered highlands are but scantily used 
for agricultural purposes. The main food staple of the country is 
rice. More than 3 million hectares of the sown area are under 
rice. As concerns rice harvests, Japan yields priority only to India 
and China. But in spite of the high crops of home-grown rice, 
the country stands in perpetual need of imported rice. Rice is 
cultivated in paddy-fields, i. e. under water, while all other cereals 
yield good crops on dry land which takes in rainfall and ground 
waters. Arable farming on unirrigated land plays a secondary rdle. 
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though the country has a great many suitable tracts. The “reason 
why” is to be sought in the complete lack of draught animals and 
agricultural implements. The estimate of 1.5 million hectares are 
under barley and wheat. 

Of the country's other agricultural products the most important are: batata, 
potatoes, horse*radlsh (one of the basic food staples of the Japanese peasant), 
turnip and different leguminous plants, soyabeans among them. Fibrous plants, 
and even cotton, which the Japanese Industry stands in such great need of, 
are hardly cultivated at all. The tea-plant is cultivated in the southern half of 
Japan. 

Fisheries. The immense riches of Japan’s fisheries partly 
make up for the lack of products of animal husbandry. Prior to 
World War II Japan ranked as the first country in the world for 
the annual haul of fish (Japan gave 2.5 to 3 million tons of fish 
yearly, that is, more than the U.S.A. and Great Britain taken to¬ 
gether). The most important of Japan’s fishing ports are the follow¬ 
ing: Hakodate, on the southern coast of Hokkaido (Hakodate is 
the centre of Japane.se fisheries in the northern seas), and Shimo- 
noseki — on the southwestern extremity of Honshu. Along the 
coastline of the Inner Sea of Japan there are hundreds of fishing 
villages. 

Industry. Japanese industry is inadequately supplied with coal 
mined in Japan proper; the 1951 coal output was 43 million tons. 
Oil-extraction provides only for a small part of oil-products con¬ 
sumed in Japan. As for the consumption of water power, 
however, and the production of electric power in general, 
Japan takes one of the first places in the world. The largest hydro¬ 
electric stations, with a network of high-voltage transmission lines, 
are located in the central part of Honshu. From here electric power 
is transmitted to the industrial centres. 

The metallurgical, metal-working, machine-building and chemic¬ 
al industries met the war-time needs with an increased output; 
in 1943 the output of steel was 8 million tons, while in 1951 it 
amounted to 6,300,000 tons. 

Textile industry had long occupied the leading place among 
other industries of Japan, but during the period previous to World 
War II it had been left behind by war industry. Cotton industry 
working on imported cotton-wool is the most developed branch 
of textile industry. It yields a large quantity of textiles for export, 
much less, however, than before the war. 

The Japanese artificial silk industry which had considerably 
developed before the war has also fallen into decline. This is the 
only leading branch of Japan’s industry, which is fully supplied 
with home-produced raw material (cellulose). 

As soon as the American intervention in Korea began, the 
rehabilitation of Japan’s war industry was carried on at an acce¬ 
lerated rate, so as to better serve the needs of the interventionists’ 
troops. 
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Transportation and foreign trade. Prior to World War II Japan 
held the third place in the world for the total tonnage of its 
mercantile marine. As a result of the war and Japan’s ca¬ 
pitulation, this tonnage was reduced (2 million tons in 1951, as 
against 5,G00,(XX) tons in 1939). As for railway facilities, 
Japan lags behind Great Britain and Germany. The want of rail¬ 
way lines is partly made up for by the highly developed practice 
of cabotage haulage. Tlianks to Japan’s position, cabotage here 
has still greater facilities than in Great Britain. Motor-transport 
in Japan is inadequately developed. 

Among Japanese imports the first place belongs to raw 
materials for the te.xtile industry (cotton is imported from the 
U.S.A. and India, raw wool — from Australia). A great share of the 
import falls to oil and oil products, to metal ores and metals. 

The most important items of Japan’s export are textiles, 
mainly cotton fabrics and artificial silk. 

After World War II the lj.S..A. have appropriated the bulk of 
Japan’s foreign trade. 


JiEGrOXS 

The island of Honshu. The island of Honshu, equal in area 
(230,000 sq. kms) to the island of Great Britain, composes the 
main body of Japan’s territory. Over three fourths of Japan’s total 
population live here. The most important regions of Japan’s manu¬ 
facturing industry are in Honsliu. 'I'hey are: 1) the Tokyo re¬ 
gion with centres in Tokyo and Yokohama; 2) the Osaka region 
with centres in Osaka, Kobe and Kyoto; 3) the Nagoya region. 

For a long time cotton industry remained the leading 
branch of manufacturing industry in all three of these regions. Ma¬ 
chine-building, ship-building and chemical industries began to deve¬ 
lop there only in the 20th century. Yokohama serves as a port for the 
Tokyo region. This seaport is, at the same time, a large centre of 
heavy industry. At the mouth of the Tokyo Bay is situated the 
naval base of Yokosuka. 

The major port of the Osaka region is Kobe, which has become 
a large industrial centre. Modern industrial manufacture prevails 
in Osaka and Kobe, while the third large town of the Osaka re¬ 
gion — Kyoto, which for a long time was a centre of handicraft 
spinning and weaving industries, still remains the seat of small- 
scale production. Shimonoseki — the terminus of the whole network 
of railway lines in Honshu — is connected with Korea by a rail¬ 
way ferry and with the island of Kyushu by two submarine tun¬ 
nels. Shimonoseki is also a fishing port. 

Agriculture prevails in all the remaining parts of Honshu. Rice 
is the major food crop throughout this part of Japan. The central 
highland region of Honshu is conspicuous for its marked contrasts 
between the cultivated valleys and the practically uninhabited. 
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unreclaimed uplands. Numerous power stations built on the moun¬ 
tain rivers transmit electric power to the neighbouring industrial 
regions. Silkworm-breeding, once the fame of tliis region, has fal¬ 
len into deep decline ever since World War 11. 

The Island of Kyushu. Japan’s most important region of the 
mining and metallurgical industries is situated in the northern 
part of Kyushu. A new centre of ferrous metallurgy has grown 
here, in Yawata, on the basis of local and introduced coal and 
introduced iron ore. There is a number of closely connected in¬ 
dustrial and port towns on the Shimonoseki Strait, in close proxi- 
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mity to Yawata. The most 
important among them is 
Mojl, Japan’s major coal port. 

Amidst the purely rural 
regions of the remaining part 
of Kyushu stand the towns 
of Sasebo and Nagtisaki. 
These are the naval bases used 
by the Americans in their war 
against Korea. 

The Island of Hokkaido. 
Hokkaido (which in Ja¬ 
panese means “The Northern 
Land"), differs in its economy 
from all the other parts of 
Japan. The Japanese colonized 
this island not so very long 
ago (in the Seventies of the 
19th century), having almost 
totally exterminated the indigenous population (the Ainos). Contrary 
to the rest of Japan, it is the middle peasants’ and kulaks’ eco¬ 
nomies which exploit hired hands and rather widely use draught 
animals, that carry great weight here. The main crops are: 
rice, oats, leguminous plants and potatoes. In the more sparsely 
inhabited eastern regions of Hokkaido extensive agriculture 
with “turn-over cultivation" is still in use. Hakodate (in the 
southern part of the island) is Japan’s largest fishing port and, 
at the same time, the principal town of Hokkaido. There are many 
fish canneries. 

Highly important, as a resource of raw material, are the forest 
massifs and coal deposits of Hokkaido. Pulp mills have sprung 
into existence in forest 
regions. A considerable 
metallurgical industry has 
developed in Muroran (a 
seaport in the southern 
part of Hokkaido). 

Though Hokkaido ranks 
second among the Japa¬ 
nese Isles as area con¬ 
cerns (73,000 sq. kms, 
or a little less than the 
area of Ireland), it radi¬ 
cally differs from the 
other three islands in 
the density of its popu¬ 
lation which is much 
lower here. 
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Fig. 75. Osaka Industrial Region. 
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Fig. 74. Tokio Industrial Region. 








INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON 


India, the second largest country of the world as concerns 
population, is situated in South Asia and occupies its central sec¬ 
tion. 

Up to 1947 India was a British colony. According to the 
established system of administration, the country was divided into 
two parts: the larger part was governed directly by the British 
administration with the Viceroy at the head; this part was divided 
into provinces, of which the more important are: Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa; the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Punjab, Bombay, Madras. The smaller part was composed of the 
Native States with their local princes (rajahs and maharajahs) and 
specially commissioned British “Political Officers” whose duty 
was to control the actions of the princes. The number of such 
princedoms exceeded 500; some of them were large {Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir), but the majority were petty states 
of quite insignificant economic and political weight. Preserving 
such left-overs of the feudal times, the British government sought 
to win over the feudal nobility of India and turn them into an 
ally in the struggle against the people’s masses. 

Under the influence' of the liberation movement, which grew 
in strength after World War H, the British government promised 
to “transfer power to the Indians" in 1948, but in 1947 it effected 
the partition of India into two dominions according to the religion 
professed by the populace (religious affiliation), namely: the Indian 
Union, or India proper (with Hindooism predominating), and 
Pakistan (with Mohammedanism predominating); Pakistan’s territory 
is composed of two segregated parts; the larger area. Western 
Pakistan, is situated in the northwest, neighbouring on Afghanistan, 
Iran and the Arabian Sea; the smaller area. Eastern Pakistan, is 
in the northeast of India, and is partly washed by the Bay of 
Bengal in the south. The purport of this partitioning of India is 
to sow the seeds of discord in the country and thus to keep it 
subjugated to the English, — the more so that old forms of do¬ 
minance no longer can be preserved by the British government. 
Moreover, the English have managed to transfer power to such of 
the bourgeois and feudal elements of India, who are bent on com¬ 
ing to terms with British imperialism in defiance of all the 
aspirations of the people’s masses. 

India’s area is 3,200,000 kms, with a population of 357 mil¬ 
lion people. Since 1950 India is a bourgeois republic. Despite the 
proclamation of a bourgeois republic, India has remained within 
the framework of the British Empire. Its administrative divisions 
have undergone very slight essential changes. The large feudal 
princedoms have been preserved, some of them being united into 
Unions of Principalities, the smaller ones have entered into this 
or that province. The former provinces and principalities have 
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received tlie official denomination of “States”, The capital of the 
Indian Union is Delhi (formerly the administrative centre of India 
as a whole). The area of Pakistan is 943,000 sq. kms, with a po¬ 
pulation of 76 million people. The capital of the country is Ka¬ 
rachi. 

There is a certain number of small possessions of France and 
Portugal on India’s territory. They are located in separate patches 
along the seaboard or in close proximity to it. These are the 
remainder of the once larger possessions whicli belonged to France 
and Portugal in India. Of the Portuguese possessions the most 
important one is Ooa, and of the French— Pondicherry. 

The island of Ceylon, situated off the southeastern coast of 
Hindustan, does not enter India as an administrative unit. Up to 
1948 it was a separate colony; since the beginning of 1948 it has 
become a dominion. The area of Ceylon is 66,000 sq. kms, with 
a population of 7 million people. The capital of Ceylon is Colombo. 
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PHYSICAL FEATUltES 


Geographical position and divisions. Geographically India and 
Pakistan* comprise the following components: 1) in the north — 
the great mountain belt which separates India and Pakistan from 
the central part of the Asiatic mainland; 2) the plains of the 
Indus and the Ganges which stretch southward from the base of 
this mountain belt; 3) the peninsula of Hindustan, thrust out 
triangularly into the Indian Ocean and separating the Bay of Bengal 
from the Arabian Sea; the greater part of Hindustan is occupied 
by the Deccan tableland, a plateau of no great height. 

India lies between latitudes 8'^ and 37°N, The Tropic crosses 
it approximately in the middle. To tlie north of the Tropic of 
Cancer is the mainland section of India, to the south — its penin¬ 
sular section. The greatest extent from north to south is 3,2(K) 
(from the base of the Pamir to Cape Comorin). 

India and Pakistan border on Iran, Afghanistan, China (Tibet 
included) and Burma. On the Indian-Chincse border there are two 
states dependent on Great Britain — Nepal and Bhutan. India and 
Pakistan are separated from the U.S.S.R. by a narrow strip of 
Afghan territory. 

Tire British imperialists have always paid special attention to 
the problem of safeguarding and fortifying India’s land borders. 
There are fortresses and military settlements at the border-line 
mountain passes leading from India to Afghanistan and Iran. Bri¬ 
tain has long souglit to sul due the neighbouring countries to its 
influence and to establish a belt of vassal states along India’s 
boundaries. Prior to the Great October Socialist Revolution, Bri¬ 
tain’s imperialist policy in the countries contiguous to India clashed 
with the imperialist policy of tsarist Russia. With the Great October 
Socialist Revolution the menace to British India on the part of 
Russian imperialism has ceased to exist. But the transformation 
of tsarist Russia’s Central Asiatic colonies into Soviet Socialist 
Republics building up their economy and culture on their own 
free will, was a dangerous example to enthralled India, as the 
British imperialists saw it. Hence, all kinds of measures aiming 
at the “strict isolation” of India from the Soviet Union. 

The northern regions of India and Pakistan play their part in the 
aggressive plans of the Anglo-American imperialism; these regions 
are to become one of the bridgeheads which are being established 
along the southern borders of the U.S.S.R. 

Almost all of India’s external communications are carried on 
over its sea boundaries. India’s sea boundary is the central link 
of the British system of “linking in" the Indian Ocean. 

* In view of the historically evolved community of the main geographical 
and economical problems of India and Pakistan, the following delineation is, 
on the main, given in consideration of the former framework of India. 
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Fig. 77. A simplified relief map of India. 


Relief, rivers. The 

northern mountain 
belt. The barrier of 
mountains, which sets 
off India and Pakistan 
in the north, consists of 
two unequal parts extend¬ 
ing at an angle from 
the Pamir mountain- 
juncture. The eastern part 
is the more powerful and 
longer one. It is com¬ 
posed of the loftiest 
mountain systems of the 
globe: the Himalayas 
and the Karokaram Mts. 
These are folded Moun¬ 
tains of the Alpine Type, 
but much more powerful 
than the Alps. The Hi¬ 
malayas stretch from 
the northwest to the 
southeast over a distance 
of 2,400 kms in a chain 
which is 300 kms wide on 


the average. The main range of the Himalayas rises in a steep wall 
with cogged crests, almost entirely covered with snow and glaciers. 
The highest mountain-peaks of the world are found here: Mount Eve¬ 
rest (the native name is Chomolungma), on the border of Nepal 
and Tibet, reaches the altitude of 8,882 /n; the Godwin Austen Mt. 
in the Karokarams (indicated in many maps as Peafe Ar2) is almost 
as high (8,611 m). Mountain-passes occur at an altitude of 4,500 to 
6,000 m. 

Separating India from Central Asia, the Himalayas serve as a 
climatic partition between the region of tropical monsoon climate, 
which India belongs to, and the region of Central Asiatic arid con¬ 
tinental climate. Thanks to the shelter of the Himalayas, the severe 
influence of the winds blowing in winter from over the interior of 
the continent, weighs upon India’s climate much less than on that 
of China, which has no such shelter to protect it from the same winds. 

The western part of the mountain-barrier consists of the Hindu 
Kush and certain less lofty mountains, which border on the Pla¬ 
teau of Iran in the east. There is a number of accessible mountain- 


passes here connecting Pakistan with Afghanistan (the Bolan and 
Khaiber Passes), 

The Hindustani plains (the lowlands of the Indus 
and Ganges) fall into two parts. In the east is the Bengal Plain 
which stretches along the valleys of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 









both of the rivers emptying tlieir waters into the Bay of Bengal 
through u joint delta. In the west is the plain of the Indus. Be¬ 
tween the two plains runs a watershed of inconsiderable height. 

The three principal rivers of India and Pakistan, as well as 
their major tributaries, rise in the Himalayas. They have brought 
immense quantities of fluvial deposits to the lowland and each 
new flood leaves behind new layers of fertile silt. The river with 
llie highest regimen is the Ganges, though it ranks third after 
the Indus and the Brahmaputra as to its length (the Indus — 3,200 kms, 
the Brahmaputra — 2,900 ktns, the Ganges — 2,700/cms). The waters 
of the Ganges and its tributaries feed a dense network of irriga¬ 
tion canals. The Ganges is of great importance for river-borne traffic, 
too. Its valley constitutes the most fertile and densely populated 
part of India. The great economic value of the Ganges has long made 
it an object of ritual worship, the “sacred river" of the Hindoos. 

Hindustan. The Deccan, occupying the larger part of pen¬ 
insular Hindustan — is an ancient tableland composed of gneiss 
and granites. Its northwestern section is covered with basaltic 
lava; this cover takes its origin from the ancient eruptions of vol¬ 
canic rocks along the clefts in the earth-crust. The average alti¬ 
tude of the Deccan is 6(H) to 800 m but the mountain ranges of 
the Western and the Eastern Ghats rise steeply on its fringes. 
The Western Ghats are loftier (up to 2,700 w. in their southern 
ramparts). They partly detain the monsoon-borne rainfall of tlie sum¬ 
mer season. The sea-facing slopes of the Wiestern Ghats arc thickly 
wooded witli tropical forests. The inland regions of the Deccan 
are more arid, and vegetation of the savannah type prevails here. 
The rivers of the Deccan (the Narbada and the Godavari) are 
shallow and in many places their course is barred by rapids. 

The prevailing soil is red earth; the northwestern section is 
covered with productive black soil made of decomposed lava (due 
to its being highly suitable for the purposes of cotton-growing, 
it is usually called the “Black Cotton-Soil"). 

Ceylon is connected with Hindustan by a chain of small 
islands and banks, known under the common name of the “Adam’s 
Bridge”. In the interior of the island there rises a mountain mas¬ 
sif whose altitude reaches 2,5(X) m. The coastal belt is composed 
of lowlands. 

Climate and vegetation. The climatic and vegetation contrasts 
in India are extremely sharp. The summer monsoon in India blows 
from the southwest. Hence, the mountain slopes facing this direc¬ 
tion, receive the greater share of rainfall. The locality of Cherra 
Punji, in the foothills of the Himalayas, is known as a spot whose 
share oi rainfall is one of the largest on the whole globe (the an¬ 
nual rainfall here is 1,200 ems, i. e. six times that of the Batumi 
region, on the coast of the Black Sea). 

There^ is a gradual transition of vegetation belts up the slopes 
of the Himalayas. At the bottom are the swampy tropical thickets 
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(jungles) with an unhealthy fever-stricken climate (malaria). The 
foothills, up to the altitude of 1,200 m, are covered with dense 
tropical forests of gigantic trees entangled with lianas, and of 
bamboos which reach the height of 30 m. Further up comes sub¬ 
tropical forest with its evergreens; then—deciduous forest, sea- 
sonly shedding its foliage, then—coniferous forest, and, lastly, alpine 
meadows which run up to the very limit of perennial snow at 
the altitude of 4,500 to 5,000 m. 

The slopes of the Western Ghats and those of Ceylon are also 
clothed with thick forests and receive an abundant share of rain¬ 
fall. Rather abundant precipation falls on the Bengal plain (above 
100 cms). The Plateau of Deccan, set off from the sea by the 
Ghats, receives much less rainfall. 

Western Pakistan (the basin of the Indus) is a markedly arid 
area: the influence of the monsoon winds no longer tells here, 
and the climate is much alike the arid continental climate of the 
neighbouring Plateau of Iran. Here the role of artificial ir¬ 
rigation is especially great. More favourable conditions to such 
irrigation exist in Punjab (the “Land of Five Rivers"), where the 
Indus takes in certain of its major tributaries, the principal one being 
the Siitlej. To the east of the Indus stretches the sandy semi-desert 
Thar (ox the “Indian Desert"). (For climatic maps see figs. 61 and 62). 

The southwesterly monsoon blows in India from June to Oc¬ 
tober. During this period the average of 90 per cent of the an¬ 
nual rainfall is precipitated. The monsoon sets in suddenly. A long 
period of drought and clear skies is all of a sudden superseded 
by torrential downpours (“bursts of the monsoon"). The monsoon 
may cease to blow as abruptly as it sets in. If such an interval 
becomes protracted, it may bring peril to the crops. There occur 
years when the monsoon-borne rainfall happens to be several 
times less than the usual amount of precipitation (for instance, the 
fluctuation of annual rainfall in the upper valley of the Ganges 
has been recorded as 17 to 154 cms). This instability is less 
disastrous for such arid areas as Punjab, where agriculture is less 
dependent on rainfall, being on the greater part maintained by 
means of artificial irrigation. It is the regions of a moderate ave¬ 
rage of annual rainfall, which this instability of the monsoon cli¬ 
mate brings the greatest peril to. But even the more humid regi¬ 
ons, such as Bengal, are not guaranteed against the disasters 
brought by droughts. 

Another kind of damage is inflicted by torrential downpours: 
they wash off a part of the upper stratum of the soil. 

At the time when the monsoon winds change their direction, 
violent storms, or typhoons, break out. On the eastern coast of 
India these typhoons sometimes blow with a terrific force. Most 
dangerous are the October typhoons. 

Mineral wealth and power resources. India proper has large 
power resources. Coal measures occur in different parts of the 
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Deccan tableland, the more important of them being in the nortli- 
eastern outskirts of the Deccan. There are oilfields in the 
north of India, but the reserves are not great. North India is very 
rich in water power. A great inconvenience of the Indian 
rivers is the instability of their regimen; the rivers of the Deccan 
are shallow throughout the winter season; the Himalaya rivers 
cause raging flood^s both when perennial snows begin to thaw and 
when the period of monsoon rainfall sets in. 

Vast mineral wealth is stored in the entrails of the Dec- 
can (iron ore, manganese, gold). The resources of pure iron, 
which can be extracted from the iron-ore deposits of the Deccan,, 
are estimated at 2 billion tons (the fifth place in the world re¬ 
cords). Thus, India has a combination of coal, iron ore and man¬ 
ganese deposits, all in close proximity to one another, which is 
highly advantageous for the development of metallurgy. 

Pakistan is poorer in minerals. There are small resources of 
coal, oil and iron ore, the main source of power being the moun¬ 
tain rivers. 

rorvLATioN 

The population of India arose as a result of an amalgamation 
of many nations which inhabited the country at different periods 
of time. Present-time India, as well as Pakistan, is a multinatio¬ 
nal state. I'his is displayed in the mixture of languages and in the 
economic and cultural peculiarities pertaining to the populace of 
different parts of India. The majority of the Indians speaks one or 
another of the languages belonging to the Indo-European group, 
and the more commonly used among them are the Hindi and the 
Bengali. Over 70 million people in the southern part of Hindu¬ 
stan speak Dravidian languages. The Urdu language is widespread 
in Western Pakistan. The number of permanent English residents 
in India is not very great. But in almost all of the higher schools, 
as well as in high schools and colleges, teaching is conducted in 
English; and only in elementary and secondary schools it is con¬ 
ducted in the native tongues. This gives rise to a strange contra¬ 
diction: while only 1 per cent of India’s total population speaks 
English, almost the entire mass of Indian scientific literature is 
written in English. After the formation of two dominions the fol¬ 
lowing languages have been acknowledged as official state 
languages: the Hindi in India, the Urdu in Western Pakistan and the 
Bengali in Eastern Pakistan; but alongside with these, the English 
language has also been acknowledged as an official language. 

Religious distinctions are an issue of substantial weight: the 
majority of the population (66 per cent) are Hindoo?; 25 per cent 
are Mohammedans, constituting the majority in the north-west 
and partly in the north-east of the country (Bengal included). In 
addition to this, the populace is divided into* exclusive castes. 
Caste segregation is already falling into oblivion in towns and 
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tlie more advanced regions, but in the backward rural regions it 
still holds strong. Certain castes are regarded as impure, •untouch¬ 
able* and any intercourse with them is forbidden to the mem¬ 
bers of the higher castes. 

During the whole history of the British rule over India, these 
manifold differences and distinctions were utilized by the English¬ 
men for fanning discord among the population of India (in ap¬ 
plication of the motto “divide et impera*). This policy has found 
its continuation in the partitioning of India into two dominions 
after the principle of religious affiliation, which principle has no 
national or economic grounds to it whatsoever. At the same time 
a new understanding of tlie community of class interests and of 
the aims and ends of the national cause has been taking shape 
among the toilers of India and Pakistan in the course of their 
anti-imperialist national liberation struggle. 

Tlie census taken in 1941 showed that only 12 p. c. of India’s 
population knew letters. The peasantry is almost totally illiterate. 

The living standards of the popular masses are extremely low. 
Tlie majority of workers and peasants systematically suffer from 
undernourishment. Congestion and antisanitary living conditions 
lead to a very liigli mortality. Particularly high is infant morta¬ 
lity. The usual rural dwelling is a small, single-room hut with a 
thatch roof and an earth floor. The only household accomodations 
are a stove, the smoke finding egress through the doorway, earthen¬ 
ware utensils, and a bedstead. A wTiole family, sometimes 
including even distant relatives, lives in sucli a single-room hut. 
Every year epidemics carry away from 5 to 6 million lives in 
India. Hungry years, which systematically visit India, take their 
toll of millions of deatlis caused by mass starvation. 

The crop-failure of 1943 resulted in the dealh of 3,500,000 
people and in the pauperization of another 5 million people. 

Distribution of population. Cities and towns. The average 
density of population in India is over 110 people per 1 sy. km, 
and in Pakistan.SO people per 1 sq. km. The most densely po¬ 

pulated regions are: the valley of the Ganges and the Hindustani 
seaboard, i. e. regions with more favourable watering conditions 
and advantageous communication facilities. The Deccan tableland 
is more sparsely peopled. The least inhabited regions are in the 
north-west of the country, where there is no artificial irrigation, 
and in the uplands of North India (See Fig. 7S). 

The urban population comprises only 14 per cent of the 
sumtotal. Large cities and towns are concentrated mostly in the 
Ganges valley. 

On one of the branches of the delta of the Ganges lies Ca/- 
cutta — India’s largest city (over 2 million inhabitants, suburbs 
included). Calcutta is the centre of India’s jute industry and the 
principal port of the Bay of Bengal, exporting jute, jute manufac¬ 
tures, tea. and competing with Bombay in respect of freight 
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Fig, 78. Density of population in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 


turnover. Up to 1911 Calcutta was the capital of British India. In 
the interior of the country, on the Ganges and its tributaries, 
there are a number of large cities and towns. Among them is 
Benares — the “sacred town” of the Hindoos, famed for its pala¬ 
ces and temples. 

Z)e/Ar—India’s capital (522,000 inh.) — is located at the water¬ 
shed of the basins of the Ganges and the Indus. Delhi occupies 
a central position in northern India and attracts its major railway 
lines. There are remarkable monuments of ancient architecture in 
the “old town" of Delhi. 

India’s second largest city — Bombay (1,500,000 inh.) — is si¬ 
tuated on a littoral islet on the western coast of Hindustan. Bom¬ 
bay is an important centre of cotton industry and India’s major 




















cotton-exporting port (the leading cotton-growing regions of India 
are in close proximity to Bombay). 

Ahmadabad —India’s second largest centre of cotton industry— 
is situated north of Bombay. 

Madras (777,090 inh.) — a large industrial and trade centre, 
though inferior in importance to Bombay and Calcutta, is situated 
on the eastern coast of Hindustan. 

Pakistan’s capital — Karachi — is located near the estuary of 
the Indus, and exports cotton, grown in Punjab. Other major 
cities of Pakistan are: Lahore — a railway junction of strategic 
importance; Peshawar —an important strategic and commercial 
centre on the way to Afghanistan. 

Ceylon’s capital — Colombo (large-scale export of tea and rub¬ 
ber)— is an important stopping port on the sea routes from the 
Suez Canal to Indonesia, China and Australia. 

AN OVTLISK OF INIHA>S DETKLOFMENT 

India belongs to the group of comparatively well developed 
colonial countries. It has a considerable national bourgeoisie of 
its own, and a rather numerous industrial proletariat. The total 
number of people engaged in industry amounts to 16 million, but 
of tlKse factory workers as such comprise about 2 million people; 
the remainder falls to small-scale and handicraft industries. The 
basic cadres of industrial proletariat are concentrated in the few 
larger centres, such as Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmadabad, Jamshedpur, 
which factor greatly increases tlie significance of the latter. The 
ringleaders of the Indian bourgeoisie are big capitalists, the 
owners of various industrial enterprises, plantations and banks. 

Bat India’s development is strictly limited. Of all branches 
of India’s industry the more developed are the cotton and mining 
industries. Machine-building is maintained on a negligible scale. 
The mainstay of India’s economy is agriculture of a backward 
character. Though rich in diversified indudrial resources, India 
remains a colonial agricultural country producing raw materials 
and food staples, a country of pauperized peasantry exploited by 
landlords, usurers, state administration and the British capital. 

All this is the result of the country having been under a pro¬ 
tracted rule of Great Britain who was, and still is, exploiting 
India and impeding its unhindered development. 

The fact that India was partitioned into two dominions does 
not at all indicate its liberation from colonial subjection and its 
transition to a period of unhindered development. Firstly, British 
capital, though somewhat impaired during World War II, still re¬ 
tains a strong hold over India’s economy. Secondly, the capita¬ 
lists, princes, landlords — both those of India and Pakistan — are 
closely connected with British capitalists. Many large enterprises 
in India have been founded on a joint British and Indian capital. 
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and even when belonging solely to Indian capitalists, they remain 
closely connected with British firms. The political aspect of these 
relations is extremely important: the Indian capitalists would be 
glad to oust the Britishers and substitute them in the exploita¬ 
tion of the Indian people, but they do not feel strong enough for 
such an undertaking and are afraid of being left alone face to 
face with tlie Indian workers and peasants, who are striving to 
gain complete liberation from all kinds of exploitation. That is 
why the native capitalists prefer coming to terms and compro¬ 
mises with the British imperialists. It must be added that the pe¬ 
netration of American capital into India has greatly increased since 
World War II. 

India is a vivid example of the fact that the problem of libe¬ 
rating a colonial country is not only a problem of external po¬ 
licy (liberation from the power of imperialists), but also that of 
internal policy (liberation from native exploiters). The one is in¬ 
separable from the other. 

Strikes and revolts are the answer of India’s workers and pea¬ 
sants to the policy of a collusion with imperialists which is being 
pursued by the big bourgeoisie and landlords. The leading r61e 
in the struggle for a genuine liberation of India and for a demo¬ 
cratic solution of the national problem belongs to the Indian 
Communist Party, the vanguard of the Indian working class. It 
is waging a stubborn struggle for the consolidation of India’s 
democratic forces into an all-embracing anti-imperialist popular 
front with a programme including the demand of India’s and Pa¬ 
kistan’s complete separation from the British Empire, unremune¬ 
rated confiscation of landlords’ estates, nationalization of the banks, 
large-scale industry and foreign-owned enterprises. The position 
of the Indian Communist Party in the national problem is that of 
establishing a free and voluntary democratic Union of National groups 
with the right of each nation to selfdetermination fully preserved. 

When India was partitioned into two dominions, all the 
major industrial centres fell to India (the Indian Union). Here the 
Indian industrial and financial bourgeoisie has concentrated its 
main forces, and here, too, are the main cadres of the industrial 
proletariat. Pakistan, which is smaller than India as concerns popu¬ 
lation and area, is, at the same time, the more backward country 
of the two in regard of economic development. 

BCONOMW REVIEW 
Agriculture 

Land-ownership and land-tenure. There are two main types 
of land-ownership and land-tenure in India. The first type is when 
it is the landlord, or “zamindar", who owns the land, leasing 
small sections of his estate to tenants, the rent being paid in kind 






Fig. 79. Irrigated and watered lands in India and Pakistan. 


(the zamindari system). The second type is presented by peasants 
(“rayots"), tilling their own land and paying a tax for the land 
to the government instead of rentals to the landlord (the rayotvari 
system). In both cases it is petty farming, maintained on miser¬ 
ably small patches of land, situated mostly in an overlapping, 
intermittent pattern. It is quite a common case that the tenant- 
tiller receives his allotment not from the landlord himself, but 
from a middleman, a tenant-capitalist who battens on leasing over 
the land to the tiller. On the whole, the tenant-tiller has to give 
up from 50 to 75 per cent of his total harvest. Both the tenants 
and the rayots are brutally exploited by the village shopkeepers 
and usurers. Usury is the horrid evil of the Indian countryside. 
The greater part of the peasantry are constantly up to the neck 












































ill debts. In the regions where the zamiiidari system prevails, the 
landlords themselves often act as usurers. In case of non-payment 
the insolvent debtor is subjected to bondage and even to slavery. 
In India there are approximately 5 to 6 million “servants”, viz. 
debt slaves. The land of the peasants-rayots falls in great quan¬ 
tities into the hands of usurers in payment for debts. 

In some regions of India large-scale plantation economy is 
maintained (particularly important are the tea plantations). 'I hese 
plantations are large capitalist enterprises which receive the fi¬ 
nancial support of the banks and are granted a variety of privi¬ 
leges by the government. The overwhelming majority of sucii 
plantations belongs to British capitalists. The man-power of the 
plantations are “coolies'^ working on contracts and enlisted from 
among the most starved part of the populace. 

Lack of irrigation. 'Ihe greater part of India's agricultural land 
requires artificial irrigation even for summer crops. In the arid 
north-western region of the country agriculture becomes almost 
impossible without artificial watering. In other regions it is re¬ 
quired as a measure supplementary to rainfall and as a safety 
measure against a probable drought. Reiterated crops, sown in 
the winter montlis, require artificial watering throughout the 
country. 

Irrigated lands comprise 20 million hectares, or less than 
20 p. c. of all the sown area in India and Pakistan. The most 
extensive area of irrigated land is to be found in the northwest 
(in Pakistan); here, all along the Indus and its ramifications, large 
dams and a dense network of canals have been erected. There is 
also a thick network of canals covering the upper valley of the 
Ganges in India. But the main bulk of the Indian peasantry suf¬ 
fers from the lack of irrigation systems. 

Technical backwardness of India’s agriculture. The number 
of draught animals in India is larger than in China. But Indian 
cattle, having degraded due to the want of pasturing and fodder, 
is of a low quality. During the long season of the winter drought 
the cattle becomes miserably emaciated and weakened. Religious 
prejudices forbid the Indians to kill cattle and to cat meat, and 
so the cattle that has outlived its age and lost all its strength is 
an additional burden to the country’s economy. 

Manure and fertilizers are scarce. In the greater part of the 
country the soil is exhausted; an exception are the riverside flood 
plains where land fertility is restored by deposited silt. 

The technical side of Indian agriculture is extremely poor. 
Artisan-made agricultural implements are obsolete and comparati¬ 
vely expensive. The draught animals are too weak to cope with 
the heavy ploughs of the modern type. Machines and tractors are 
almost never to be seen used on peasants holdings: it is not pro¬ 
fitable to use them under the conditions of a parcel-patched eco¬ 
nomy. 
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Fig. 80. Distribution of rice and wheat crops in india and Pakistan. 


The average per hectare yield in India is very low. The crops 
of rice, for instance,' yield only 14—15 centners per 1 hectare as 
against 32—35 centners garnered in Japan. 

Main crops. The main cereal crop in India and Pakistan is 
rice. Rice-growing is especially widespread in regions of abun¬ 
dant rainfall, i.e. the lower valley of the Ganges, the coastal belt 
of Hindustan. The average total of garnered rice in India is 320 
million centners annually and in Pakistan —120 million centners 
(on the whole approximately one third of the world total). The 
area under wheat is almos't three times less than that under rice; 
wheat is sown mostly in the dry regions: on the irrigated lands 
of Punjab, in the north-west; in the upper valley of the Ganges; 
and on the Deccan tableland. In India wheat is a winter crop. It 
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is usually sown by the end of the season of rains and is garner¬ 
ed before they set in again. 

Millet yields good crops without irrigation in the regions 
of small rainfall. That is why millet constitutes the main cereal 
in the inner regions of the Deccan. 

Together with Ceylon, India turns out about 4 million centners 
of tea annually; thus Ceylon and India are the largest tea export¬ 
ers in the world. Tea plantations in India are concentrated in 
Assam and partly in Bengal. India takes the first place in the 
world for area under sugar cane. But contrary to the tea-grow¬ 
ing business which is conducted on a large scale with the ap¬ 
plication of modern technique, — sugar manufacturing is conduct¬ 
ed on the basis of very backward methods. The productivity of 
sugar-cane growths is very low, the methods of processing are 
primitive, and only brown (unrefined) sugar is produced. 

In India’s economy highly important are textile technical 
crops — cotton and jute. The main cotton-growing region 
is the Deccan, especially the northwestern section with its highly 
productive black soil. Here short-fibred, low-grade cotton is grown. 
Long-fibred cotton is grown on the irrigated lands of Punjab (in 
Pakistan). 

Jute’ is grown in the lower reaches of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra. Here the world’s largest region of jute manufacture 
is located; when India was partitioned, the greater part of this 
region went over to Pakistan. The jute fibre is partly worked at 
the factories of Calcutta, and partly goes to Great Britain, the 
U.S.A. and other countries. 

Very important is the cultivation of oil-bearing plants: 
peanuts, linseed, rape, sesame. Linseed, linseed oil and cake are 
exported in great quantities. 

In Ceylon the most important branches of economy are tea 
and rubber plantations, whose produce goes for export. 


Induatry 

Prior to the British conquest India’s economy was based on a 
close amalgamation of farming and handicraft, having 

attained, since times immemorable, a high degree of perfection. 
Particularly well developed were manual spinning and weaving. 
The Indian artisans were also skilled in working steel and fashion¬ 
ing blank weapons, as well as in casting and carving objects 
of art out of gold, bronze and ivory. Indian fancy articles were 
highly valued in mediaeval Europe. 

The subjugation of India brought in its wake the ruin of old 
handicraft manufacture. Having flooded India’s market with cheap, 

* Jute yields fibre for the manufacture of sackcloth and ropes, and also for 
finer articles, such as carpets, upholstery, etc. 
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factory-made textiles, British capitalism undermined native spin¬ 
ning and weaving. Millions of Indian weavers lost their jobs. 
Large industrial centres, famed for the exquisite beauty and dura¬ 
bility of their fabrics, have been deserted. Nevertheless, manual 
weaving industry still plays an important rdle in supplying the 
Indian peasantry with textiles. 

The poverty of the Indian village and the superabundance of 
cheap man-power which finds no other way of engaging itself, 
still, to a certain extent, allows manual production to compete 
with factory-mjide goods. But it is no longer the handicraft of 




















old India, it is just a drudger}', suffered for the benefit of the 
capitalist, the wholesale purchaser of these textiles. 

Textile industry — cotton and jute — occupies the first 
place in India’s factory industry. Coarse cotton fabrics are mainly 
produced. Tlie development cotton industry in India is to be 
accounted for exclusively by the cheapness of labour power and 
the demand for inexpensive fabrics on the part of the many mil¬ 
lions of the populace. The jute industry makes up for more than 
half of the world jute industry and works mostly for export. The 
major centres of cotton industry are Bombay a'nd Ahmadabad. 
The jute industry is concentrated in tlie region of Calcutta. Food 
industry is also important (rice-luilling mills, tea processing, sugar 
refining plants and creameries). 

In the mining industry the first place belongs to coal 
mining (US million tons in i9.">(.)). there are also workings of 
iron and manganese ores, oil, gold, lead, and mine¬ 
ral salt. Ihe figure of stcel-smeiling in 19.^0 was 1,400,000 tons. 
The principal mining region is to the north-west of Calcutta. Here 
is the main coal basin, and off to the south are tlie iron-ore mines 
and the nielallurgical centre of Jamshedpur. The scale of mining 
industry in Pakistan is negligible and there is liardly any metal¬ 
lurgy there. 

The partition of India has impaired its economic relations. 
Tliree quarters of India’s raw jute is produced in Pakistan, while 
.ilmost all the jute mills arc in India. The best cotton is grown 
in Pakistan, but the cotton industry is almost entirely in India. 
The intermittent political structure impedes communications. Thus, 
.\ssam, exporting tea through Calcutta, is separated from this sea¬ 
port by Pakistan’s territory. 

C-OCNTRIES OF SOIH'H-E.VST ASI.4. 

(INDO-CIIINA IXDONESIA) 

Geographical position and physical features. Ihe peninsula 
of Indo-China, which forms a projection of the Asiatic mainland 
in the south-east, has a further ramification in the form of a long 
and narrow peninsula— Malacca, or the Malay Peninsula, stretch¬ 
ing southward like an extended arm. This is the southern extre¬ 
mity of the Asiatic mainland, but not the end of Asia: across the 
Malacca Strait (70 to 80 kms wide) begins Indonesia ("Insular 
Asia* or the “East Indies*), also known as the Malay Archipe¬ 
lago ,—the most scattered part of the globe, the world’s greatest 
conglomeration of large and small archipelagoes. 

This immense world of islands, with its labyrinth of straits 
and inner seas, connects two continents — Asia and Australia 
(hence, the oftentimes used denomination "Australasia*)—and se¬ 
parates two oceans: the Pacific and the Indian. The Malay Archi- 
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pelago comprises the following islands: the Great Sunda Islands 
(Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes), the Small Sunda Islands, the 
Moluccas and the Philippine Islands. 

The greater part of Indo-China differs from the other two pe¬ 
ninsulas of South Asia in respect of its broken relief, which 
is extremely rugged in the northern section of the peninsula; 
mountain ranges extend here in the north to south direction, and 
between them lie deep valleys, forming the course of the rivers 
Song-Koi (the Red River), Mekong, Menam, Salween, Irrawaddy. 
Off to the south the mountain ranges gradually spend themselves, 
the river valleys become broader and fuse into extensive lowland 
plains of deposited soil; in some places these plains are rather 
swampy and, everywhere, they are subject to floods. They are 
highly adaptable to rice-growing. 

'I'he surface of tiie Indonesian islands represents a combination 
of mountain masses with coast-belt plains. The hugest of these 
masses are in Borneo, where they reach the altitude of 4,175 m. 
There are many volcanoes in the islands, both extinct and active. 
The highly productive soils of Java and other islands have been 
formed as a superlayer on the volcanic rocks. 

Indo-China and the northern section of the Philippines lie in 
the zone of the tropical monsoon climate. Almost the entire ter¬ 
ritory of Indonesia is within the zone of the equatorial climate, 
evenly hot throughout all seasons and, on the whole, very humid. 
But the influence of the monsoons penetrates here, too, effecting 
phenomena foreign to the equatorial zone and manifested in con¬ 
trasting periods of dry and wet weather causing an irregularity 
of precipitation dangerous to agriculture. But such disastrous 
droughts as occur in India do not befall Indonesia. Numerous 
rivers, which swell up in the period of monsoon rains, present a 
mighty source of irrigation and power. Prolific tropical vege¬ 
tation prevails both in Indo-China and Indonesia, with the excep¬ 
tion of highland regions. There are many valuable kinds of 
trees in the forests. Large areas are covered with jungles noted 
for their unhealthy malarial climate. 

The mineral resources of Indo-China and Indonesia are 
very extensive. The more important of them are the resources of 
tin, oil, coal, iron ore, gold. 

The political map and population. Southeastern Asia is one 
of the largest and richest (as concerns economic resources) colo¬ 
nial spheres of the world. By the time of World War II the whole 
of it, for the exception of the semi-dependent state of Siam, had 
been divided between Great Britain (Burma, Malaya and North 
Borneo), the Netherlands (the Netherlands Indies), France (French 
Indo-China) and the U.S.A. (the Philippines). At that, British ca¬ 
pitalists felt themselves quite at home in the possessions of the 
Netherlands and acted there side by side with the Dutch capita¬ 
lists. Portugal, the first European country to establish itself in 
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Fig. 82. The countries of Southeast Asia. 


Indonesia, was later ousted by the Netherlands and has retained 
a paltry scrap of its former possessions—a part of the Timor Island. 

The total population of the countries in question amounts 
to 160 million, i. e. a little less then the figure for the whole of 
Africa. The population here is of a mixed origin and has arisen 
under the strong cultural influence of the peoples of India and 
China. The bulk of Indonesian population is composed of nation¬ 
alities belonging to the Malayan group. The principal nationa¬ 
lities of Indo-China are Annamites, who make up the bulk of 
Viet-Nara’s population; the Thai people (or the Siamese), the Bur¬ 
mese and tM Malays (in the Federated Malay States); great num¬ 
bers of Chinese and Indians also live in this part of the world. 
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At the time of World War II Indonesia and almost the whole 
of Indo-China had been seized by Japan. The liberation from the 
yoke of the Japanese occupation (1945) was followed by an 
upsurge of national revolutionary movements. The Annamites of 
Indo-China formed the democratic republic of Viet-Nam, describ¬ 
ed above in the chapters devoted to People’s Democracies. The 
peoples of the other sections of former French Indo-China — Laos 
(Pathet Lao) and Cambodia (Khmer)—are fighting for their indepen¬ 
dence in one united front with the people of Viet-Nam. 

In the Netherlands’ Indies the Democratic Republic of Indo¬ 
nesia has been established. Having come to terms with a group 
of traitors of the Indonesian people, the government of the Ne¬ 
therlands has formally recognized the independence of the Repub¬ 
lic of Indonesia. As a matter of fact, however, the Dutch govern¬ 
ment is striving to retain its hold over Indonesia resorting to the 
agency of the native bourgeois nationalists. But the popular mas¬ 
ses of the country, led by the Communist Party of Indonesia, are 
continuing their heroic struggle for a genuine independence. Life 
confirms comrade Zhdanov’s words uttered as early as in 1947: 
“Attempts to crush the national liberation movement by military 
force increasingly encounter armed resistance on the part of the 
colonial peoples and lead to protracted colonial wars (Holland — 
Indonesia. France — Viet-Nam).’’ The IJ.S.A. had pledged it¬ 
self to grant independence to the Philippines as far back as in 
1934; in 1946 this was formally carried into effect, but eventually 
Philippines’ dependence on the IJ.S.A. has been fully preserved. 

The liberation movement has enveloped Malaya and Burma. 
In the beginning of 1948 Burma was proclaimed an independent 
republic. Britain, compelled to recognize Burma’s independence, 
managed, however, to bind it by a treaty, according to which 
British military, financial and economic control over Burma is 
retained. Britain’s interference in the affairs of “independent" 
Burma is aimed at fanning internal dissensions and, through such 
a medium, at the dismemberment of the country. But the attempts 
of the British imperialists to retain their dominance in Burma and 
Malaya encounter an ever increasing resistance on the part of the 
people’s masses who have stood up to fight for their liberty. 

Thus Indo-China and Indonesia belong to one of those sections 
of the colonial world where the dominance of the impericUists 
has been, to a great extent, undermined, though as yet it has not 
been totally abolished. 

At the same time these countries have become the arena of 
bitter controversy between imperialist powers. The U.S.A., who 
is lending a hand to the Netherlands, Great Britain and France 
in suppressing the national, liberation movements in their posses¬ 
sions, is gradually appropriating many of the resources of these 
possessions, pushing their former owners aside. The penetration 
of American capital has assumed an especially pronounced charac- 
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ter in the Dutch possessions which impairs not only the interests 
of the Netherlands proper, but also those of Great Britain. 

The significance of Indo-China and Indonesia is determined 
by the following factors: firstly, by the vast and diversified re¬ 
sources of these countries, and, secondly, by their geographical 
position on the important sea-routes linking the Indian and Paci¬ 
fic Oceans. 

Economy. The principal regions of Indonesia and Indo-China 
represent typical instances of colonial economy specialized in the 
production of valuable agricultural produce or mineral raw mate¬ 
rials, while the manufacturing industry remains greatly under¬ 
developed. On the lands expropriated from the natives, the Euro¬ 
pean capitalists have established large plantations with widely 
used forced labour imposed both on the local population and on 
workers brought in from China and India. These plantations pro¬ 
vide the main bulk of exported produce. Side by side with these 
huge plantations, millions of peasants till their land on miserably 
small holdings (for instance, the average size of a peasant’s lot in 
Java is 1 hectare, while the average size of a plantation is 550 
hectares); the peasants find themselves in bondage to the planta¬ 
tion-owners, shop-keepers and usurers and are down-trodden by 
taxation and different kinds of levies and tolls. 

Indo-China and Indonesia play an important r61e in world eco¬ 
nomy as producers of rubber (90 per cent of the world produc¬ 
tion of natural rubber), t i n (over 60 per cent of the world out¬ 
put), oil, cane sugar, coco-nuts, rice, tea, coffee, 
palm-oil. 

Rubber plantations are concentrated mostly in the Federated 
Malay States and in Indonesia (Sumatra and Java). The world’s 
largest plantations of coco-nut trees, which provide copra (the 
meat of the coco-nut, called copra, yields coco-nut oil). There are 
large sugar plantations in the Philippines and in Java. In the same 
Java there are plantations of coffee trees, tea, tobacco and cin¬ 
chona tree, the bark of which yields quinine. 

Rice is the main food crop of all the countries herein dealt 
with. Burma is the world’s largest rice exporter. 

The world’s largest region of tin-mining is in Malacca and 
Indonesia (the small islands of Banka and Billiton between Su¬ 
matra and Borneo). The greater part of the tin is smelted in Sin¬ 
gapore and then shipped to Europe or to the U.S.A. Large-scale 
oil extraction is maintained in Borneo and Sumatra and, on a 
smaller scale, in Java and Burma. Though these countries do not 
belong to the group of world’s largest oil producers, the signifi¬ 
cance of Indonesian oil industry is greatly increased by the fact 
that there are no larger oil-bearing regions in the farthest proxi¬ 
mity to Indonesia. 

Separate parts of Indo-China and Indonesia greatly differ one 
from another in the extent of their economically reclaimed terri- 
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tory and in the density of their population. Alongside with den¬ 
sely populated regions which yield production of world impor¬ 
tance, there are vast expanses covered with virginal forest and 
sparsely peopled, the population here living on the fruits of a 
most primitive agriculture and on what wild-growing fruit they 
gather in the woods. Notable among the regions of the former 
type are Java and South Malacca. 

Java, with its population of about 50 million, is an island of 
an extremely high density of population per 1 sq. km (about 400 
people). Its exports include a vast amount of most diversified 
items. Java maintains trade relations witli the most remote of 
markets. Its major seaports are: Djakarta (Batavia) and Surabaya. 
Djokjakarta — the centre of national liberation movement — is 
located in a region of pauperized peasantry, where the tillers had 
no land of their own and rented it from the local princes on 
enslaving terms. 

The Federated Malay States include the Union of Malaya 
(a protectorate) and the Straits Settlements. In spite of its small 
area, this is one of Britain’s most important possessions. Malaya 
takes the first place in the world for the output of rubber and 
t i n; moreover, high-grade iron ore is mined here, too. Singapore, 
situated on the most important sea-route from the Indian Ocean 
to the countries of the Far Hast, is one of the major trading ports 
of Asia, and Britain’s principal naval base on the approaches to 
the Pacific Ocean (“The Gibraltar of the Hast”). 

The state of Thailand (or Siam) occupies the central section 
of Indo-China and the northern part of Malacca, connected with 
the main body of Indo-China by the Isthmus of Kra. The area is 
518,000 sq. kins, with a population of 18 million people; the capi¬ 
tal and major seaport is Bangkok. 


lUAN 

The territory of Iran forms a huge quadrangle of an irregular 
shape. In the north Iran borders on the U.S.S.R. and the Caspian 
Sea, in the south — on the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf, in the 
east — on Pakistan and Afghanistan, and in the west — on Turkey 
and Iraq. The area of the country is 1,600,000 sq. kms with a po¬ 
pulation of approximately 17 million people. Its capital is Tehe-" 
ran. The state system is formally that of a parliamentary monarchy. 
Reactionary feudal lords acting on the dictate of the British-Ame- 
rican imperialists, exercise a strong influence on the government’s 
policy. 

Prior to the Great October Socialist Revolution British impe¬ 
rialist interests in Iran encountered those of tsarist Russia. In 1907 
the two interested parties came to a collusion concerning the 
partition of Iran into spheres of British and Russian influence with 
a “no man’s zone* between them. 
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The Great October Socialist Revolution freed Iran from impe¬ 
rialist pressure in the north. The Soviet Government annulled the 
imperialist treaty concerning the partition of Iran into spheres of 
influence, relinquished the Iranian debt to tsarist Russia, and to¬ 
gether with other concessions transferred to Iran the Zhulfa — 
Tabriz Railway built by the tsarist government. All this means that 
the Soviet Government had in reality recognized Iran’s claims to 
independence and unhindered development. 

British imperialism, on the other hand, clings to Iran still more 
tenaciously. For British imperialism Iran is one of its major oil 
bases, India’s hinterland, a scene of intrigues directed against the 
Soviet Union, 

After World War 11 the influence of American imperialism in Iran 
grew stronger. The Americans arc striving to secure oil concessions 
in Iran. They have undertaken to build in Iran aerodromes and stra¬ 
tegic highways. These schemes, when regarded in connection with 
the general aggressiveness and anti-Soviet trends of American 
policy, can be estimated as nothing else than a menace to the 
security of the southern borders of the U.S.S.R. At the same time 
an enhanced U.S. influence is undermining the positions of Bri¬ 
tish imperialism in Iran. But this predatory and aggressive policy 
of the imperialists encounters an increasing resistance on the part 
of the popular masses of Iran. 

Physical features. The greater part of the immense Plateau 
of Iran lies within the boundaries of Iran proper. The tableland 
is encompassed on its fringes by lofty mountain ranges. Along 
the coast of the Caspian Sea, in the north of Iran, runs the chain 
of the Elburz Mountains; its highest peak, an extinct volcano 
called Demovcnd, reaches the altitude of 5,654 m. Along the very 
seaboard runs a narrow lowland belt which lies below the ocean 
level. In the north-west rise the Armenian Highlands, which partly 
belong to Iran; here is the large Lake Rizayeh, or Urmia. In the 
south and south-west a number of mountain chains running paral¬ 
lel to one another, separate inner Iran from the Plains of Meso¬ 
potamia and from the sea. A section of the Plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, In the region of the Persian Gulf, belongs to Iran. The 
greater part of Iran’s territory has no ocean drainage. 

Iran’s climate is continental, dry, with hot summers and 
cold, windy winters. In Teheran the average annual temperature 
in July is 29° C, and in January l°C; the mean annual rainfall is 
25 cm. The greater part of the rain is precipitated in the moun¬ 
tains— in the north and the west of the country. The mountains 
here are clothed with forests and meadows. The rivers and rivulets 
which run down their slopes, feed the oases located at the 
foothills. The interior regions of Iran are dry steppes and sand 
deserts; large areas are under salines. 

The Caspian lowland belt differs in its physical features from 
the rest of Iran. The climate here is hot and humid, favourable 



to various sub-tropical crops, but unhealthy (the coastal lagoons 
and swamps are malaria disease-breeders). 

Population. A little more than half the population of Iran are 
Persians. The remainder is composed of Azerbaijanians, Kurds, 
Arabs, and a number of other nationalities. About one fifth of 
the populace arc nomads. 

The average density of population is 11 people per 1 sq. km. 
The more densely populated regions are those on the Caspian 
seaboard and in tlie western part of the country. Immense expan¬ 
ses in Central Iran are totally uninhabited. 

The largest towns are: Teheran (the capital of the country, 
540,000 inhabitants), Tabriz (214,000 inli.) — the main town of 
Iranian Azerbaijan and an important commercial centre, connected 
by a railway line (to Zhulfa) with the U.S.S.R.;/s/aAa«, 

Economy. Oil extraction (32 million tons in 1950, the fourth 
place in the w'orld) occupies a place of special importance in the 
economic and political life of Iran. 

Oilfields are located in many places. The main workings are 
in the west of the country, north of the Persian Gulf. From here 
a pipe-line runs to the seaport Abadan where a large oil-refining 
plant has been built. Oil products comprise over 80 p. c. of Iran¬ 
ian c.xports. Up to 1951 the oil industry was owned by British 
capital (the Anglo-lranian Oil Company) and represented an iso¬ 
lated “island” in the economy of Iran, the mainstay of this eco¬ 
nomy being backward arable farming and cattle breeding together 
with considerable handicraft industries; factory industry is just 
beginning to sprout out. 

The movement for the nationalization of oil industry and for 
the annulment of all enslaving treaties with the imperialists, ori¬ 
ginated in the people’s masses of Iran. In spring 1951, the Iranian 
government passed a law declaring the oil industry nationalized. 

Cultivated area comprises a small part of Iran’s territory. With 
the exception of the mountain valleys and the Caspian plains with 
their abundant rainfall, arable farming almost everywhere requires 
artificial irrigation. Cultivated lands are located in the 
form of oases, mainly in the foothills, along the streams which 
run down from the mountains. Irrigation systems are primitive 
and inadequate. At that, the greater part of irrigation facilities is 
in the hands of the landlords, and the water supply serves as a 
means of exploiting the peasantry. 

The overwhelming majority of the tillers are small peasants 
who grow their crops on shares and find themeselves under heavy 
bondage to the landlords. The tillers pay for the land, for water, 
in many cases—for their dwellings, implements and grain. The 
technical side of agriculture is extremely primitive. 

The main consumer staples are: wheat, barley, millet. The mar¬ 
ket staples are: cotton, fruit, opium poppy, tobacco and rice (the 
latter is sown mainly in the Caspian plains). Nomad cattle 
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* Fig, 83. Iran and Afganistan. 
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breeding is an issue of considerable value. Raw wool is worked by 
the local industry, chiefly by petty enterprises, and a part of it 
is exported. Other exports are fruit and cotton. 

In addition to oil, Iran has large, but so far insufficiently pro¬ 
spected and practically unutilized reserves of coal and different 
metal-ores. 

The total number of people engaged in industry is approxi¬ 
mately 350,000, most of them being artisans and handicraftsmen. 
The most developed branch is carpet-weaving. High quality, skill¬ 
fully designed Iranian carpets are greath' valued abroad. 

During the period previous to World War II, the government 
took pains to develop national industry. A number of textile and 
match-making factories, alongside with sugar refineries, cement 
plants, soap-works and other enterprises, were built. This industry 
is concentrated mainly in Teheran and its neighbourhood. There 
is a sizable textile industry in Isfahan. The produce of Iranian 
industry falls short of the home-market demand for industrial 
goods, in spite of the fact that this demand is not great due to 
the extreme poverty of the populace. At the same time the Iranian 
market is lately experiencing a dumping of American manufactures 
which undermines the local industry. 

There are few railways in Iran.'la 1938 a through railway line 
from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf (via Teheran) was put 
in operation. A number of new lines are under construction. 

The main seaports arc: on the Persian Gulf — Abadan, (oil 
exporting port) and Bandar Shahpur (the southern terminus of the 
Trans-Iranian Railway); on the Caspian Sea —Pahlevi mA Bandar 
Shah (the northern terminus of the Trans-Iranian Railway). 


AFGHANISTAN 


The territory of Afghanistan is situated between the Central 
Asiatic Republics of the U.S.S.R., Pakistan, Iran and China. The 
area is 650,000 sq. krns; as for the population different sources 
estimate it as anything from 7 to 12 million people; the latter 
figure is adopted in Afghanistan itself, but is provisional, too, for 
censuses are not taken in Afghanistan. The capital of the country 
is Kabul. The state system is that of a monarchy with a feeble 
likeness of parliamentarism, but in reality it is an unrestricted 
monarchy under the strong influence of reactionary feudal lords, 
whose policy is directed by the Anglo-American imperialists. 

Prior to the Great October Socialist Revolution, Afghanistan 
found itself in the position of a "buffer" State between British 
India and tsarist Russia. As a matter of fact it was under the sway 
of the British imperialism. British imperialists needed Afghanistan, 
first and foremost, as an impenetrable barrier shielding India from 
tsarist Russia. That is why they safeguarded its isolated position. 
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The backward country, caught as in a vice between two imperia¬ 
list powers, was doomed to drag on in a state of economic stag¬ 
nation. 

During World War I and especially after the Great October 
Revolution, the national liberation movement in Afghanistan grew 
stronger. Highly favourable to Afghanistan was the fact that in 
the place of tsarist Russia who unwillingly ceded Afghanistan to 
the British imperialists, there appeared the Soviet Union, display¬ 
ing a friendly attitude to the Afghan people and recognizing its 
right to independence and unhindered development. After the short¬ 
lived Anglo-Afghan war of 1919, Great Britain recognized the 
independence of Afghanistan. But still Afghanistan is far from 
being free of imperialist oppression. The British imperialists, find¬ 
ing support among a certain part of the Afghan feudal lords and 
merchants, have retained a stroi^^ influence in the country. Then, 
the influence of American imperialism has also grown considerably 
after World War II. American imperialism is pursuing a double 
aim here: firstly, to exploit the country, and, secondly, to render 
it a bridgehead pointed at the U.S.S.R. 

Physical features. Afghanistan is a mountainous country with 
a dry, markedly continental climate. Tlie greater part of its ter¬ 
ritory is occupied by the ramparts of the Hindu Kush mountain 
system, which arises at the southern outskirts of the Pamir and 
extends from the north-east to the south-west through the entire 
territory of Afghanistan. Hindu Kusli is a forbidding, impenetrable 
mountain area, especially so in close proximity to Pamir where 
the mountain passes are found at the altitude of 5,000 metres. The 
surface of the mountains is rocky, and only in the river valleys 
there are terrains with soils favourable to arable farming (moun¬ 
tain grey earth). The most important of them is the valley of the 
Kabul river (a tributary of the Indus). Inhabited localities are 
situated high above the sea level (the town of Kabul is situated 
at the height of 1,760 m). 

The climate being dry, the limit of perennial snow passes very 
high, and there are no glaciers of any great extent. Only in the 
east, along the Pakistan border, there are real mountain forests. 
For the rest, the mountain slopes are either barren, or covered 
with a thin growth of heather. A striking contrast is presented by 
the landscape of the Jalalabahd valley, along the lower reaches of 
the Kabul river, near the Pakistan border. Situated at a compara¬ 
tively small altitude (600—800 m) and accessible to winds blowing 
from the Indian Ocean, this valley stands out amidst the stern and 
rocky mountains, luxuriant in its rich southern vegetation 
(the “Afghan subtropics"). 

The northern slopes of the Hindu Kush descend in a series of 
foothills and spend themselves in rolling plains, closely resembling 
those of the neighbouring Central Asiatic Soviet Republics. This 
is Afghan Turkmenistan. The river Amu Darya (called in its upper 
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reaches the Piandj, or Oxus) serves as a frontier between the 
U.S.S.R. and Afghanistan over a long stretch of their common 
border. In the foothills of North Afghanistan are the main tracts 
of land fit for cultivation (grey earth formed as a super-stratum over 
loess). During the winter season a comparatively abundant rainfall is 
precipitated here, the summers being hot and dry. This is the only 
region of Afghanistan where unirrigated tillage (bogar) is widely prac¬ 
tised. But down the course of the Amu Darya, where plains take the 
place of foothills, watering becomes indispensable to agriculture. 

The nature of southwestern Afghanistan, which spreads on the 
other side of the Hindu Kush, is of quite a different character. 
This is a section of the Plateau of Iran, similar in its structure 
and character to the adjacent regions of Iran. Only barren deserts 
and semi-deserts unroll their expanses here. Arable farming may 
be maintained only under the (^nditions of artificial irrigation. 
Oases of irrigated lands are located at the foothills in the valleys 
of the rivers which flow from the interior of the mountain country. 
The principal rivers are; the Hart Rud (terminating in the Turk¬ 
men Soviet Socialist Republic under the name of the Tedzhen 
river) and the Helmand (siboni 1,000 kms in lengtii), discharging 
into saline swamp-lakes called “hamoons”. 

There being no c.xtensive glaciers in the Hindu Kush, the water 
supply of the rivers depends on the winter precipitation in the 
mountains, especially on snowfall. The level of the rivers is utterly 
unstable. This causes an instability in the irrigated arable farming 
of the riverside oases. 

The mineral wealth of Afghanistan is diversified but hardly 
explored at all; certain deposits of coal, oil, iron ore, gold and different 
kinds of precious stones have been recorded. 

Population. 'I he population of Afghanistan is composed of many 
nationalities. Afghans proper (the Patans) inhabit the southern 
part of the country and are divided into numerous tribes. The 
niajority of the population of northern Afghanistan comprises the 
same peoples that inhabit the adjacent Republics of the Soviet 
Union: the Tadjiks, Uzbeks, Turkomans. About one third of the total 
population are nomads. The overwhelming majority of the populace 
is illiterate. The larger towns are: Kabul (the capital of the country, 
a market town with a small-scale factory industry), Herat (an 
important market town on the inland trade routes from the U.S.S.R. 
and Iran), Handahar, Mazar-i-Sharif. 

Economy. Afghanistan is a country of arable farming and 
cattle-breeding, a country still more backward than Iran. The 
mineral wealth of the country has been but insufficiently prospect¬ 
ed, and there are almost no workings; large-scale industry is as 
yet only in embryo; transportation in the greater part of the country 
remains quite primitive. 

Arable farming. The sown area comprises, all in all, some 
1,200,000 hectares, about half of which are irrigated lands. In the 



desert regions subsoil waters are extracted by means of under¬ 
ground tunnels which are built for the purpose of collecting these 
waters and giving them vent to the surface. This method requires 
a great deal of labour. It is often necessary to dig a water-col¬ 
lecting tunnel two or three kilometres long in order to irrigate 
small patches of land. 

The technical agricultural equipment is backward. The Afghans, 
however, have of old been using the plough; Afghan ploughs are 
made of different designs, conformably to the character of the soil 
and relief. 

Wheat is the mo.st widespread crop in Afghanistan; cotton is 
widely grown in northern Afghanistan. In many regions the popu¬ 
lace is perinanenty experiencing privations because of the lack of 
corn. Owing to the lack of water for irrigation, poor harvests are 
a frequent occurence. 

Cattle-growing, especially sheep-breeding, is of immense 
importance for the economy of Afghanistan. The dominating form 
in the south is nomad cattle-breeding. 

In northern Afghanistan arable farming often goes hand in 
hand with semi-nomad cattle-breeding. Having done with the 
sowing, the tillers, together with their families, drive their flocks 
to the summer grazing grounds in the mountains, leaving the old 
men behind to guard the crops; by harvest time they are back 
in their villages where they stay through the winter. 

Raw wool and astrakhan (otherwise, “karakul”, or the skins of 
the lambs of the Karakul breed) comprise the main exports of 
Afghanistan. Handicraft industries specialized in woolen manu¬ 
factures (cloth, felt, carpets) constitute the main branch of in¬ 
dustry. Then, there are a few textile mills and cotton-cleaning plants, 
and a sugar refinery. In Kabul there is a state-owned munition plant. 

The usual means of communication here are caravans of horses 
and camels. Some motor highways have been recently built, but 
there are no railways in the country. The Americans compel Afgha¬ 
nistan to waste its money on building strategic roads and airfields; 
from Afghanistan they export the most valuable kinds of raw 
materials, sending in return old munitions and various stale goods. 
Due to the country being bossed by the American imperialists, 
its economy is falling into decay. 


TURKEY 

The territory of present-time Turkey is but a small part of the 
old Ottoman Empire, which embraced in the zenith of its power 
(in the 16th century) the whole of southeastern Europe, south¬ 
western Asia and north Africa. The Turkey of to-day is located almost 
entirely in Asia. Of all its possessions in Europe Turkey has 
retained only the southeastern tip of the Balkan Peninsula, and 
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Fig, 84. Turkey. Geographical divisions. 


with it — Istanbul. Turkey-in-Europc borders on Bulgaria and 
Greece; Turkey-in-Asia has common borders with the U.S.S.R., 
Iran, Iraq and Syria. The area of the country is 768,000 sg. kms 
with a population of 19 million people (of these, 24,000 sg. kms 
of territory and 1,200,000 inhabitants fall to Turkey-in-Europe). 
The state system (formally) is that of a republic, but in reality the 
country is being ruled by a reactionary clique, fully dependent 
on American-British imperialism. 

rifTSICAL FEATUUm 

Relief. The nucleus of present-time Turkey is formed by the Pen¬ 
insula of Asia Minor, or Anatolia, which jutts forth from the Asiatic 
mainland in the direction of the Balkan Peninsula and is separated 
from the latter by the Straits {the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles) 
and by the o/Afamora. The greater part of the peninsula is 
occupied by the Plateau of Central Anatolia, inclining from east to 
west (its average altitude is 800 —1,200 m). In the north and in 
the south the tableland is enfringed by mountain chains; the Pontine 
Mts in the north, and the Taurus Mts in the south; they steeply 
descend to the seaboard leaving but a narrow coastal belt. In the 
west the Plateau of Central Anatolia descends to the sea in the 
form of a highly broken mountainous terrain (Western Anatolia). 

The bays and gulfs of the deeply indented western coast and 
its valleys give access to the interior of Asia Minor. Further to 
the east the Plateau of Central Anatolia yields place to the lofty 
Plateaux of Armenia and Kurdistan. 
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Here, scattered amidst numerous mountain ranges intersecting 
the plateaux, are a number of highland plains with an average 
altitude of 1,500 to 1,800 m; the large salt lake Van is on one of 
these plains. There are many extinct volcanoes with snow-capped 
peaks; Ararat (on the Turkish-lranian border, in close proximity 
to the border with the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic) rises 
to the altitude of 5,156 metres. The largest rivers of Anterior Asia — 
the Tigris and the Euphrates — rise in the mountains of Armenia. 

Climate. Turkey is situated between latitudes 36'’ and 42^10' N, 
i. e, in the latitudes of Spain. Just as Spanish Meseta, Central 
Anatolia is shut off from the climatic influence of the surround¬ 
ing seas. The climate of the Plateau is conspicuous for its hot 
and dry summers, its sharp contrast between day and night tem¬ 
peratures, its severe winter (the snow lies for a long time), and 
its great number of sunny days. The annual precipitation is rather 
small (23 cm in Ankara) rains occur mostly in spring. Wood¬ 
less tableland steppes with bunches of wiry grass are prevalent. 
On the Plateau of Armenia winters are still more severe; in Erze- 
rum the average temperature in January is 9° C below zero; some¬ 
times frosts of 3(PC and lower occur. 

The seaboards of the Mediterranen Sea and the Sea of Marmora 
belong to tlie region of Mediterranean climate. 'I'he eastern section 
of the Black Sea coastline, adjacent to the U.S.S.R., resembles the 
region of Batumi, having the same humid climate and rich vegetation. 

Vegetation, soils, minerals. 'I'he coastal slopes of the enfrin¬ 
ging mountains of Anatolia are clothed with forests. In the forests 
of Western Anatolia there are large quantities of valonia oaks, 
valued for the tannin contained in its large acorn-cups (valonia). 
The greater part of Turkey is woodless. In ancient times the wooded 
area was much larger, but the woods were predaceously destroyed, 
while cattle grazing prevented the restoration of forest vegetation. 
The soil is easily washed off the denuded woodless slopes down 
into the valley, and the mountain rocks are left exposed. There are 
many such denuded highlands and stony steppes in Central Ana¬ 
tolia, and they do not readily yield to reclamation. To make up 
for it, fertile alluvial soils prevail in the valleys; the rivers and 
temporary mountain streams deposit here the soil washed off the 
slopes. 

The mineral wealth of Turkey has hardly been investi¬ 
gated. There are considerable reserves of coal, chromite, copper 
and polymetal ores; iron ore is found in many places. 

JPOrULATIOlf 

As concerns national structure, present-time Turkey is much 
more uniform than the former Ottoman Empire. Over 80 per cent 
of the total population are the Turks. Of other nationalities, the more 
numerous are the Kwds, who live in the mountains of eastern 
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Turkey; the Laz people, kindred to the Georgians and living in the 
eastern part of the Black Sea coast; Arabs, Armenians * and Greeks. 

The average density of population is 25 people per 
1 sq. km. The most densely populated are the northern and western 
coastal regions. There are few large towns in Turkey. The former 
capital — Istanbul —before the war had 1 million inhabitants, but 
now this number has been reduced to 840,000. 

Istanbul (the Byzantium of ancient times; later — Constantino- 
pole) — is one of the renowned historical cities. In the Middle 
Ages Constant!nopole was the capital of the “Eastern Empire* of 
the Romans (the Byzantine Empire); being captured by the Turks 
in 1453, it became the capital of the Ottoman Empire. Istanbul’s 
advantageous geograpliical position promoted its becoming a trading 
port of world importance. The capital of the country and an inter¬ 
national trade centre, Istanbul attracted a motley population of the 
most variegated national structure: Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews, etc. 

After World War I the new Turkish government transferred its 
capital from this multinational city, situated on the outskirts of 
present-time Turkey, to Ankara — a purely Turkish town in the 
heart of Anatolia. The significance of Istanbul as a trade centre 
has greatly declined since the time of World War 1. 

The panorama of Istanbul, as seen from the sea, presents a very 
picturesque sight, the city being spread over the hills along the 
shore of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn Bay. But the city 
itself lacks modern accomodations. 

The new capital — Ankara (228,000 inh.)—is on old Turkish 
town which in its time arose on the ancient caravan routes; it 
used to be the centre of the handicraft wool-weaving industry. The 
“old town" of Ankara is replete with dark narrow streets, but the 
new town is built after the European fashion of to-day. 

Izmir, or Smyrna (200,000 inh.), serves as exit to the sea for 
the more developed agricultural regions of Turkey. 

.J.V OUTLIXE OF TUUKIST'S DEFFLOFMEIfT 

Prior to World War I Turkey was a backward agriculiwal 
country with very strong left-overs of the feudal times, a country 
which was placeid under a semi-colonial dependence to imperial¬ 
ist powers. Tremendous indebtedness permanently hung over 

'■ The Georgians and Armenians were the indigenous inhabitants of the 
eastern regions of prcstMit-tiinc Turkey. They created here an advanced culture 
which had been destroyed by the conquerors — the Turks. The greater part of 
the Georgians and Armenians had been either destroyed or ousted by the con¬ 
querors. in the beginning of the 20th century the Armenians stiii constituted 
a considerable section of the population of Turkish Armenia and Cilicia [killkia] 
(in the south-east of Asia Minor); during the years of World War I a great 
many of the Armenians were slaughtered by the Turks or fled to other coun¬ 
tries. 
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Turkey. The country was enmeshed in a net of unequal treaties, 
subduing it to foreign capital. 

The interests of the greatest powers of Europe cainc to clashes in Turkey. 
German imperialism became especially active in Turkey since the end of the 
19th century. It was striving to turn Turkey into a stronghold of its influence 
in the Levant (Near East) and thus to establish a menace to British supremacy 
in India itself. Turkey’s subjugation to German influence was a menace to 
Russia as well. During the years preceding World War 1 German officers had 
been training the Turkish army. In the war itself, Turkey fought on Germany’s 
side. As a result of the war, in the course of which Turkey had to engage 
itself on several different fronts at one and the same time, tlie Louiiiry's economy 
was utterly ruined. The victors disposed of Turkey as they could” have done 
only of a country deprived of all and any significance and power. In Asia they 
severed from Turkey’s territory Mesopolamia (Iraq), Syria, Palestine, the Arabian 
possessions (El Hejaz); El Hejaz (later united with Nejd) became an indepen¬ 
dent state. Moreover, Izmir, one of Asia Minor's most important towns, was 
given over to Greece together with the adjacent area. Turkey-in-Europe, Istanbul 
excluded, was also given over to Greece. The Straits were declared open for the 
flags of all nations and placed under the control of an International Committee 
in which Great Britain was the ring-leader. The Straits* zone was demilitarized 
(fortifications were prohibited at a distance of 30 ^///s on both sides of the Straits). 
Reparations had been imposed on Turkey and the country’s finances put under 
the control of the Allies. 

Quite unexpectedly for the victors the country, exhausted by the war as 
it was, responded to these humiliating terms by an outburst of national move- 
ment, A national government was formed in Ankara in the year 1920; the nation¬ 
al army defeated the Greek troops which had occupied Izmir (the Grcco-Turk- 
ish War of 1921-'-1922). The upshot of all this was that Turkey secured the 
return of Izmir and the part of Turkey-in-Europe which had been given to 
Greece and the annulment of privileges granted to foreigners; later, in 1936, Turk¬ 
ey secured the restoration of its full sovereignty over the zone of the Straits. 

Turkey’s successes were facilitated by the friendly attitude of the Soviet 
Union. Despite the aggressive policy of the imperialists the Soviet Union recog¬ 
nized, not ill words, but in deeds, the right of the Turkish people to independence. 

Turkey became a republic. The government carried through 
certain reforms. The Soviet Union at that time granted Turkey 
large credits in the form of industrial equipment and rendered 
Turkish construction projects technical assistance. 

As a matter of fact, the reforms conducted by the Turkish 
government, bore the stamp of undeciveness and failed to bring 
the social system of the country to a wholesome state. The land¬ 
lords were left with their lancls, and the peasants — with their 
poverty and subjection. The arbitrary rule of the powers that be, 
the olden “fame" of the Ottoman Empire, remained unchanged. 
In the course of time reactionary forces began to take the upper 
hand in the ruling circles. 

The old relations of the Turkish militarists and bourgeoisie with 
the German imperialists were also preserved. During World War II 
these relations displayed themselves in an obvious manner: though 
officially neutral, Turkey rendered fascist Germany no small assis¬ 
tance (for instance, Turkey supplied Germany with different stra¬ 
tegic materials, chromium included), while its position in respect 
of the U.S.S.R. was anything but friendly. Only in the very end 
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of the war, when the “Third Reich” had been virtually defeated, 
did Turkey declare war on Germany, and even then it was a sheer 
matter of form. Since then Turkey has fallen under an ever increas¬ 
ing influence of the American and British imperialists, who 
are using Turkey for all kinds of intrigues against the U.S.S.R. 
and the People’s Democracies. 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 

Agriculture. 65 per cent of the population of Turkey are engag¬ 
ed in agricultural pursuits, Turkish exports are almost entirely 
composed of agricultural produce. 

The greater part of the land is hardly adaptable to the purpose 
of arable farming (dry, stony and rocky plateaux). But still only 
half of the more suitable land is cultivated. 65 per cent of the 
cultivated land is owned by landlords and kulaks, who comprise 
only 5 per cent of the rural population. In Western and Southern 
Anatolia there are large landlord-owned economies where tractors 
and agricultural machines are used. But, as a rule, the landlords 
lease their lands, and the farming maintained on them is petty 
and backward. The majority of the tillers work with primitive 
implements. The ploughing* is done by a shallow-furrowing wooden 
plough with a small iron .share fixed to its end. Many of the tenants 
have no draught animals, nor any implements of their own; they are 
bound to use implements and draught animals provided by the landlord, 
but in return they have to give up the larger part of the harvest. 

The land is insufficiently manured and yields poor crops. The 
tillage systems used here are extremly backward: mostly it is the 
two-field system, and on rare occasions — the three-or four-field 
system. Putting up irrigation systems is the paramount provision 
for the reclamation of new lands on the Plateau of Anatolia. But 
irrigation here is maintained by the local communities, and there 
are very few engineering irrigation facilities. 

Ihe coastal and the highland regions sharply differ in the gene¬ 
ral trend of their agriculture. The production of valuable com¬ 
modity crops holds the leading place in the coastal regions; 
among these crops are: tobacco, olives, figs, cotton (especially on 
the southern coast), various fruits and grapes. As regards exports, 
the more important of them is tobacco; Turkish tobacco is famed 
for its quality. Silkworm-breeding is maintained in the region of 
Bursa. Thanks to the warm and moist winter, corn (wheat, barley) 
is sown here in autumn, grows in winter and ripens in spring. 
Central Anatolia, Armenia, Kurdistan are regions of pastoral 
farming with seasonal grazing grounds. Sheep and goats are 
reared here, among them Angora (or Ankara) goats, well known 
for their long, silky fleece of pure white, used for particularly 
valuable fabrics, shawls, etc. As the herbage here is rather poor 
and, due to the aridity of the summer climate, grows slowly, the 
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flocks have to change their grazing grounds. In summer the flocks 
are driven into the uplands, in winter they come down to the 
valleys. Cultivated lands are scattered over the country like oases, 
ocurring only in the valleys. The cereals sown here are wheat, 
barley, rye. Sowing is done in spring, in the season of rains. 

Industry. Extremely weak was the industry inherited by pre¬ 
sent-time Turkey from the Ottoman Empire: there were almost no 
large-scale enterprises, artisans and handicraftsmen prevailing. In 
the Turkey of to-day industry has grown noticeably. And yet 
Turkey even now is far from being advanced in its industrial 
development; for the sake of comparison, it may be pointed out 
that Turkey is far behind Spain, which, in its turn, is anything 
but an advanced industrial country. Especially conspicuous is the 
lag of Turkey’s heavy industry. 

The more important branches of mining industry are coal-mining, 
the annual output being approximately 4 million tons, and chro¬ 
mite mining. Coal-mining is concentrated mainly in the region of 
Zon^uldak. Then there are workings of iron ore and those of 
copper, lead and zinc ores. 

The leading place among the different branches of manufactur¬ 
ing industry belongs to food industry (sugar refining) and to 
tobacco industry, as well as to textile industry. A small metal¬ 
lurgical and metal-working combine and a number of munition 
plants have been built. 

Very important is carpet-weaving (mainly as a handicraft indu¬ 
stry). Turkish carpets are well known abroad. In the town of 
Bursa there is a considerable silk-spinning and-weaving industry. 

Transport and foreign trade. The Turkish Empire used to be 
a classical country of bad roads. But since then new railway 
lines and motor highways have been built. Still many regions of 
Turkey remain up to the present time unaccommodated for modern 
means of transportation. 

The total length of the railway lines is only 8,000 kms. An 
important r61e is still played by conveyance in “arba’s" and on 
pack-animals (camels, mules, donkeys). 

The principal seaports are: Istanbul (first in tonnage of 
imports) and Izmir (first in tonnage of exports). 

Turkey exports tobacco (over one fourth of the total) rai¬ 
sins, figs, nuts, olive oil, cattle, raw wool, cotton, valonia (tannin) 
and chromites; it imports textiles, metalware, machines and oil 
products. 


COUNTRIES OF SOUTHWESTERN ASIA 

In southwestern Asia there is a group of countries inhabited mainly by 
Arabo-Mohammedans and having much in common, both in respect of their 
physical and economic features and in their political situation. The area occupied 
by this group of Arabian countries embraces about 3,700,000 sq. kms; the total 
population, according to a very approximate estimation, is 20 million people. 
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Physical features. The huge peninsula of Arabia, this southwestern 
extremity of Asia, in its physical features, is very much alike the deserts and 
semi-deserts of North Africa, which it Is separated from only by the narrow 
stretch of the Red Sea. The relief is that of a stony plateau elevated along its 
edges. The climate is arid and hot. Amidst the vast semi-deserts and deserts 
where the Arabo-Bedoiiins lead a nomadic life driving their herds from one 
place to another, there arc oases with plantations of date-palms and fruit-trees, 
and with fields of wlicat, millet and barley. Notable for its more favou¬ 
rable farming conditions is Yemen (“Happy Arabia"), which occupies the 
more elevated and the better irrigated part of the peninsula. The nature of the 
area contiguous to Arabia in the north is also that of a desert (the Syrian 
Desert). More favourable natural conditions can be found here, firstly, in the 
west —in the form of a coastal belt stretching to the seaboard of the Mediterra¬ 
nean; secondly, in the east — the Plain of Alesopotamiu. The Mediterranean 
seaboard and "the uplands situated in close proximity to it, receive a consider¬ 
able share of rainfall and arc rather rich in ferfile lands. There are rivers 
here which serve irrigation purposes and give power to hydroelectric stations. 
The more important of thcMii is the Jordan which empties its waters into the 
Dead Sea. The latter is remarkable for two peculiarities; its surface is 394 m 
below the ocean level (the deepest depression on the land surface of the globe); 
its w'ater is saturated with salts to such a degree, that no flora or fauna can 
exist in it. But these salts are a valuable raw material for the production 
of potash. 

The Plain of Mesopotamia is situated along the course of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates (hence tlie name of the country — Mesopotamia — which means 
“between the rivers"); in their lower reaches "the two rivers join their streams 
and continue under the name of the Shalt al Arab. The soil of the plain is 
fertile being formed of fluvial deposits. The climate is dry, but due to the 
large rivers, the irrigation facilities here are very considerable. 

O 11 is the most important mineral resource of southwestern Asia. There are 
large oil-fields in the Arabian Peninsula (the major ones arc on the coast of 
the Persian Gulf), in the northern section of the Plain of Mesopotamia, and on 
the Bahrein Islands (in the Persian Gulf). The prospected reserves of oil in 
southwestern Asia make one third of the total for capitalist countries; geolo¬ 
gically this territory has not been sufficiently investigated, and new large 
discoveries of oil may be expected here. 

Imperialism in "southwestern Asia. Prior to World War I the more 
populated regions of southwestern Asia belonged to Turkey. During the war 
England widely resorted to the national movements of the Arabian peoples 
inciting them against Turkey and promising them the formation of an indepen¬ 
dent Arabian State. On the termination ol the war, the Arabs, however, had 
been deceived; Britain and h'rance, having suppressed the resistance of the 
Arabs divided between themselves the economically and strategically more 
important territories under the name of “mandate countries*. Britain received 
the mandate over Iraq (Mesopotamia), Palestine and Transjordan; France — over 
Syria and Lebanon. Later, under the unresistible pressure of the national move¬ 
ment in the subjugated countries, Britain and France had to recede their 
mandates, but this did not bring about the establishment of a genuine indepen¬ 
dence of the countries in question. In 1945 the “League of Arabian Countries" 
was formed under the aegis of Great Britain, who calculated to utilize this 
alliance embracing the Arabian States of southwestern Asia and Egypt for the 
purposes of strengthening its sway over all of these countries. After World 
War 11 the penetration of American imperialism into southwestern Asia increased 
in strength. The imperialist interests in these countries, arc determined by two 
major factors. 

1. The abundance of oil In these countries. From this standpoint the 
countries with oil pipe-lines, leading to the seaports are no less important than 
those where the oil itself is extracted. 

2. The strategical significance of the countries of southwestern Asia. This 
significance is determined, first of all, by their proximity to the great sea-route 
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linking Europe with the countries of the Indian and of the Pacific Ocean 
regions. Hence —the significance ascribed by Great Britain to its naval base 
of Aden (near the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, the gateway to the Red Sea). 
I>alestlne and Transjordan arc regarded by Britain as the eastern approaches to 
ihe Suez Canal. The Persian GuTf is important as a means of approaching Iran, 
Iraq and the oil-bearing regions of the Arabian peninsula from the sea. More¬ 
over, the northern Arabian countries represent a kind of a “land bridge” on the 
way from Western Europe to Iran and India. As early as at the end of the 
lt)lh century the importance of this “bridge" had been duly estimated by the 
ijerman imperialists w^ho undertook to build the Baghdad Railway which w'as 
lo connect Germany with the Persian Gulf. The British airlines to India pass 
over Palestine, Trarisjordan, Iraq; and the French airlines lo Indo-China — 
over Syria and Iraq. Lastly, though the countries in question do not have 
common borders with the U.S.S.R., the distance between Iraq and the 
Transcaucasian Soviet Republics is not great (200 kms odd at its shortest, as 
the bird flies). The northern Arabian countries are considered by the British 
and American imperialists as a hinterland base off the southern borders of 
the U.S.S.R. 

It is necessary to point out that the British and American imperialists, 
jointly suppressing the national liberation movements of the peoples of south¬ 
western Asia and jointly putting up aggressive schemes directed against the 
U.S.S.R., at the same time hold interests here which bring them lo grave con¬ 
tradictions. Paramount among these contradictions is the struggle between the 
British and American monopolies for the seizure of the extremely rich oil 
resources of southwestern Asia. Previously it was the British monopolies that 
dominated in the oil industry of the Near East and the penetration of the 
American monopolies is bringing substantial losses to the former. This pene¬ 
tration is accompanied by a growth of the U.S. military and political influence 
in the Near East, where the British imperialism used to be the “master of the 
situation”. 

General review of the political and economic conditions. The majority 
of the countries of southwestern Asia arc of the semi-colonial type. When 
dealing here with a forceful anti-imperialist popular movement, the imperialists 
are obliged to resort to disguised forms of subjugation, recognizing the inde¬ 
pendence of these countries “dc jure”, and enmeshing them in a net of en¬ 
slaving treaties which render this independence fictitious, “dc facto". ‘ At that, 
the imperialists resort to the well-tried method of winning-over the ruling 
topgroup of the local population and setting them against the masses. But the 
movement for independence, for peace and democracy is increasingly growing 
amo^ the peoples of southwestern Asia. 

Tmc economy of southwestern Asia is of a backward character. O i 1 extrac¬ 
tion and export (the 1950 total output was 53 million tons) — the only economic 
branch of outstanding importance — is owned by foreigners. The main occupa¬ 
tion of the populace is pastoral farming which in many places retains 
a nomadic or scmi-riomadic character; small horned cattle, camels and horses 
arc reared. Cultivated lands are scattered in the f(>rtn of oases. Arable farm¬ 
ing is more widespread along the Mediterranean coast (Israel, Lebanon), in 
Yemen and in Iraq with its large irrigation resources. Large feudal landowner- 
ship is prevalent. But the farming maintained on these landed latifundia is of 
a petty character, and the rentals charged for the lease of land arc enslaving. 
The peasantry finds itself in still greater bondage due to the landlords being 
also the owners of the irrigation facilities which are of immense importance tor 
the economy of all these countries. The cattle-breeding tribes of the Arabian 
peninsula still retain certain survivals of primitive tribal forms of social life. 

The manufacturing industries of the countries of southwestern Asia are 
negligible. For the greater part they specialize in handicraft manufactures based 
on local raw materials. The few larger enterprises arc, as a rule, owned by 
foreigners. 

^ dc Jure and de facto [di:'ju:ri, di:Taektou] (Latiti) in law and in fact 
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As to the distribution of the population, a sharp contrast is clearly per¬ 
ceived between the all but uninhabited deserts and the densely populated regions, 
such as the coastal belt oi the Mediterranean Sea. Relatively dense is the 
population of the river valleys of Iraq, as well as that of the mountainous Yemen. 

Brief review of separate countries. The larger part of the Arabian penin¬ 
sula is occupied by the state of Saadi Arabia (area — l,r)00,000 sq. kms with a 
population of approximately 6 million people). Saudi Arabia comprises two 
major parts: Nejd occupying the inner regions of the peninsula with an exit 
to the Persian Gulf, and HejaZi adjacent to the Red Sea. The slate system is 
that of a feudal monarchy placed under a strong influence of the Moslem 
priests. The capital of the country ■—/:> Riyadh (in Nejd) —is situated on the 
caravan route and motor highway crossing Arabia in the direclion from the 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf. Tlie larger towns of Hejaz are Mecca (the princi¬ 
pal town of Hejaz) and Medina — the holy towns ol the Mohammedans. Both 
of them, according to tradition, arc connected with the life and activities of 
Mohammed. Profits, derived from an endless stream of pilgrims pouring in 
from different Moslem countries, are very iinporuint for the economy of tliese 
tw^o towns, Jidda, the main seaport of Hejaz, is the galew'ay to Mecca. There 
arc large oilfields on the coast of tlie Persian Gulf; the workings are in the 
hands of the Americans (H)50 extraction amounted to 'll million tons). The 
Americans liave built an oil pipe-line from here to the Mediterranean coast. 
The American oil concession in Arabia embraces an immense area. The seizure 
of the country's oil wealth brings in its wake political subjugaiion of Saudi 
Arabia to American imperialism. 

In the south tjf Arabia, facing the Red Sea, lies the slate of Yemen (area — 
t32,(X)0 sq, kms^y ])opulalion, approximately estimated at 3,500,000 people). The 
slate system is that of an im§male, i. e. a theocratic monarchy under the Imam 
who is the head both of the stale and theocratic power of the country. Tlie 
capital of the country is San^a^ the port-town, Hodeida. Yemen is famed for 
its coffee; though the total output of coffee here is much smaller than that of 
many “coffee countries” the coffee produced in Vemeii and known as “Moklia” 
is considered the best in llie w'orld. 

Next to Yemen, on the coast of the Indian Ocean, is the British naval and 
air base of Aden, Aden, together with the fortified Perim Island in the Strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, guard the entrance to the Red Sea. 

The remainder of Arabia is occupied by Arabian principalities with either 
a Sultan or a Sheikh at the head. These principalities are British protectorates. 
The largest of them —Oman (or Muscat) is situated on the eastern extremity 
of the peninsula. The protectorate of Kuweit on the coast of the Persian Gulf, 
occupying an intermediate position between Saudi Arabia and Iraq, has been 
lately attracting great attention owing to rich oihields discovered on its territory 
(in 1950 the extraction here attained 17 million tons). 

To the north of the Arabian peninsula are the foollowing countries: Iraq, 
Syria Lebanon, Transjordan and Palestine, the latter including the stale of 
Israel, detached from it in 1948. 

Among these countries/r<z^ takes the first place for its area (302, 000 sq, kms) 
and population (about 5 million people). The Plain of Mesopotamia forms the 
axis of this country. The estuary of the Shatt al Arab serves as an exit to the 
Persian Gulf. The state system of Iraq is formally that of a parliamentary 
monarchy. But in reality it is completely dependent on Britain. In the region 
of Kirkuk (northern Iraq) there are oilfields (1950 extraction — over 6 million 
tons) which belong to the “Iraq Oil Company”. British capital dominates in' 
this Company, but the French and American capital have their share inj it, too. 
A pipe-line has been built from the oilfields to the Mediterranean Sea (the two 
branches lead to Haifa in Palestine and to Tripoli in Lebanon). The majority 
of Iraq's population is engaged in agriculture, the cultivation of date-palms 
being the leading branch. Iraq takes the first place in the world for the numder 
of palms (30 million) and for the gathering and export of dates. Iraq's capital — 
Baghdad (about 300,000 inh.) on the Tigris — is an ancient market town. In 
the 8th-10th centuries Baghdad was the hotbed of Arabian culture. 
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The city, located on the railway line from Turkey to the Persian Gulf, is 
an iinportan't junction of motor highways and airlines. Remarkable relics of the 
culture of the ancient Orient can be found on Iraq’s territory. 

Transjordan is a semi-desert country of cattle-breeders (area — 90,000 sq, kms: 
population - .*100,000). Its independence is still more fictitious than that of 
Iraq. The country is in the hands of British occupation troops. A British naval 
base is being built in the port-town of Aqaba (Transjordan’s exit to the Red 
Sea). The “king’’ of Transjordan is a mere puppet in the hands of Great Britain. 
The capital of the country is Amman. A British firm is exploiting the sail 
deposits of the Dead Sea. 

Palestine is situated along the Mediterranean coast and has a narrow 
outlet to the Gulf of Aqaba. After World War 1 the British government pledged 
itself to establish a “national hearth for the .Icwish people” in Palestine and 
organized the immigration of Jews from differetit countries to Palestine. Faith¬ 
fully pursuing their policy of “divide et inipera”, the British authorities insti¬ 
gated discord between the Jews and the Arabs which resulted iti Palestine 
becoming the hotbed of perpetual disturbances. In consideration of this, the 
United Nations’ Organization passed a decision to partition Palestine into twu 
autonomous States, setting off as an independent administrative unit under UNO 
administration the city of Jerusalem with its suburbs, the population of the 
city being distributed almost equally between Arabs and Jews. The U.S.A. and 
Great Britain, however, frustrated the realization of this decision. Then the 
Jews, of their own will, s<*i up the slate of Israel (population — 1 million), 
a bourgeois republic. The British incited an intervention against Israel on the 
part of the Arabs, but this plot failed to reach its purport. Finding support in 
the pro-American part of the Jewish bourgeoisie, the U.S.A. is seaking to 
subjugate Israel to its influence; this policy arouses protests among the people’s 
masses of Israel. The capital of the country is tel The cultivation of 

citruses is especially widespread in Israel, the "main export item being oranges. 

Syria and Lebanon, former French Mandate, arc bourgeois republics which 
received independence, on paper, in 1941. Syria’s area Is 1SS,000 sq. kms, with 
a population of approximately .'1 million people; the capital of the country—- 
Damascus (260,OCX) inh.)—*is one of the ancient centres of Arabian culture. 
Lebanon occupies a small stretch of the Mediterranean coast; the area is only 
9,000 sq. kms, the population — 1 million; the Lebanese capital and the mairi 
seaport is Beyrouth (230,OCX) inh.); the port of Beyrouth attends not only to the 
needs of Lebanon proper, but to those of southern Syria with Damascus as 
well. The weakening of the French positions in Syria and Lebanon went hand 
in hand with the activization of British and Atnerican imperialists in these 
countries. The Americans have brought their oil pipe-line out of Arabia to the 
Lebanese coast. 



A M E J{ T C A 


THK UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (C.S.A.) 

Tlie United States of America (IJ.S.A. in abbreviation) is 
situated in the soutlicrn half of North America, between latitudes 
25° and 49°N. 

As regards tlic extent of its territory the II.S.A. forms one 
of the largest countries of the globe. I'lie area of the U.S.A. is 
7,839,0(X) sq. kms witliout Alaska, which is separated from the 
rest of the U.S.A., and has an area of 1,.519,(KK) .s>^. kms. The area 
of the U.S.A. is mucli larger than the area of capitalist Europe, 
but almost three times smaller than that of the U.S.S.R. The 
greatest extent from east to west is 4 ,.t(K» kms, and from north to 
soutli — 2,700 kms. The population of the U.S.A is over and above 
150 million people (tlie fourth place in the world, after Cliina, 
India and the U.S.S.R.). 

The U.S.A is a bourgeois republic. It consists of 4S states. 
The District of Columbia, with Washington, tlie capital of the 
country, does not enter any of the adjacent states. 

nti'sir.u, VK.iTVitJis 

Boundaries, coastline. Stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Pacific, the U.S.A. borders on tlie British dominion of Canada 
in the north and on Mexico in the south; tlie rest of the southern 
frontier is washed by the Oulf of Mexico in the Caribbean Sea. 
'I'he more prominent natural boundaries are the Great Lakes on 
the U.S. — Canadian border and the Rio Grande del Norte (“the 
Great Northern River”)—on the Mexican border. The western 
section of the U.S. — Canadian border runs along a stipulated 
straight line (latitude 4frN). 

The configuration of the U.S. territory is that of a huge roughly 
shaped quadrangle. There is only one conspicuously jutting pro¬ 
minence, namely, the Peninsula of Florida. There are no gulfs 
on the seaboard, which penetrate deep into the interior of the 
country. But tlie Atlantic coast is strongly indented and therefore 
affords many convenient natural harbours, the more important 
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Fig. 85. A simplified relief map of llie l;SA. 


of them being the Chesapeake Day, the Massachusetts Buy, anil 
the estuaries of the Hudson and the Delaware rivers. The coast 
of tlie Gulf of Mexico provides poor navigation facilities, the sea 
abreast the shores being shallow and the coast itself swampy 
in a great many places; of outstanding importance is the mouth 
of the Mississippi — Wvi principal river of the IJ.S.A. The cliffy 
Pacific coast is hardly indented at all; convenient harbours are 
found only in three places: the Puget Sound (a bay near the 
Canadian border — one of the world’s best natural harbours), the 
Columbia River estuary and the San Francisco Bay. 

Relief. The relief of the United States conveniently falls into 
a simple scheme: the Appalachian Mountain system with the narrow 
belt of the Atlantic Plain—in the east; the Cordillera system — 
in the west: and the boundless Central Plain (the Mississippi 
basin)—between them. 

The Appalachians arc an ancient mountain system, weathered 
off and levelled to a great degree, without any prominent peaks. 
They stretch over a distance of about 2,500 Awis along the Atlantic 
coast. The system is 200—300 kms wide, but its average altitude 
is not great: the loftiest part— the Alleghany Mountains 
the height of 2,000 m, or a little over, while the average altitude 
is 800 m. The Appalachians draw close on the coastal area in 
the north and retreat from it in their central and southern sections. 
Here, between the Appalachians and the ocean, stretches the 
Atlantic Plain, ascending in series of ledges to the foothills of 
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Fi^. 86. Relief scclion along laliliide 10' N., U.S.A. 


the App:ii:icliians. In spite (jf their inconsiderable height, the 
Appalachians, due to their immense extent and sizable width, 
handicapped tlie pioneering trends of fuiropean civilization into 
the interior of the mainland for a long time. 

The Cordilleni Mountain system, traversing the entire lenglli 
of the western part of the North-Amcrican continent, has wide 
ramifications williin tlie hoimdaries of the Ihiiled States, the width 
of the system reaching l.oOO kms. Powerful mountain chains 
spread wide apart. The Rocky Mountains form the eastern branch 
of tlie Cordilleras; Cascade Range and Sierra Nevada, attain¬ 
ing the U.S. record heiglit of 4,040 m, form llieir western brancli. 
fhese two branches of the Cordilleras enclose tlie Cordilleran, or 
the Great North-American Plateau, tlie average altitude being 
1,000 m. Along the very coast of tlie Pacific rises the Coast 
Range, or the Maritime Cordilleras; tin’s range is of no great alti¬ 
tude. The Americans call the region of the Cordilleras the “Moun¬ 
tain States”, and the Cordilleras together with the Pacific maritime 
regions — the “Far West”. = 

The boundless plains covering the entire area between the 
Cordilleras and the Appalachians fall into the Plateau of Prairies 
(the Great Plains) in tlie west, which gradually slopes down from 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains off to the east, and the 
Great Gentral Valley (the* Mississippi lowlands) in the east. The 
latter adjoins the Gulf of Mexico and is adjacent to the Atlantic 
Plain, 

Interior water systems. The chain of the Great Lakes, situated 
on the ll.S.-Canada border, is the world’s greatest fresh water 
basin: these lakes constitute a whole inland sea occupying a total 
area of 245.()(X) sq. kms. They are five in number, namely: Lake- 
Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. All of them arc interconnected by short rivers or straits. 
They communicate with the Atlantic Ocean through the St. Law¬ 
rence River or by means of an artificial waterway — Erie Canal, 
dug from Lake Erie to the Hudson River. Lake Ontario lies 
100 m below the level of Lake Erie (the difference between the 
levels of the other lakes is not great). The Niagara River which 
connects these two lakes forms the powerful Niagara Falls, 
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Hg. 87, Distribulion of aiiinial precipitation in the U.S.A. 


precipiluting: from a lieiglit of 49 m; the active power of the 
Niagara Falls amounts to 5 million H.P. 

The greatest river of tlie United States is the Mississipi with 
its tributaries— the Ohio, the Missouri and the Arkansas Rivers. 
Taking the Missouri for its source, the length of the Mississippi 
is to he reckoned at 7,330 kms (the world’s longest river) and 
the area of its basin — 3,275,000 sq. kms (twice less than that of the 
Amazon). The Mississippi proper is navigable almost along its 
entire course. Its western tributaries, first of all the Missouri, 
flow through areas of small rainfall, and are rather shallow. Much 
deeper are its tributaries wliich rise in the Appalachians, the Ohio 
River first and foremost. The Mississippi carries up to 400 mil¬ 
lion tons of earth into the sea yearly, thrusting forth an immense 
delta. The fluvial deposits of the Mississippi cover a great part 
of the Central Valley. Every spring the Mississippi overflows its 
banks and inundates vast areas. The lower reaches of the river arc 
banked in with dykes which serve to safeguard the surround¬ 
ing plains against floods, but the river often breaks through these 
embankments. 

There are many short but deep rivers on the Atlantic coast; 
descending from the Appalachians many of them form waterfalls. 

The principal rivers of the Pacific slope are the Columbia and 
the Colorado. They break their way through the Cordillera moun¬ 
tain-country cutting deep canyons, i.e. gigantic gorges with steep 
sides. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is a stupendously 
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grandiose phenomenon of nature. Its perpendicularly dropping 
sides hover up to a height of 1,800 m above the level of the 
river. This is a much more serious barrier to railroad building 
than mountain ranges. These rivers are navigable only in their 
lower reaches, but they are highly valuable as water-power and 
irrigation sources. 

A considerable part of the Cordilleran Plateau forms a poorly 
watered inland basin without drainage to the ocean. Here the Great 
Salt Lake is situated. 

Mineral wealth. The territory of the United States is extre¬ 
mely rich in minerals. The reserves of coal are estimated at 
3,20t) billion tons, which comprises more than half the reserves 
of the whole capitalist world. 

The main regions of coal deposits are: the Appalachian, extend¬ 
ing over a vast area along the western edge of the Appalachian 
system, and the Central, situated to the south-west of Lake Mi¬ 
chigan, on either side of the Mississippi. Immense reserves of 
coal, but of a lower grade, are in the region of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. 

The reserves of oil (petroleum, as the Americans call it) are 
large, but not as large as those of coal. Oilfields are concentrated 
in three main regions: 1) the old oilfields of the northern Appa¬ 
lachians (Pennsylvania), which are now of a secondary value; 
2) the Southern-Central oilfields (north of Oklahoma); 3) the 
California oilfields in the extreme west, near Los Angeles. There 
are large natural gas fields in the .same regions. 

The iron ore wealth of the U.S.A. comprises 18 per 
cent of the prospected re.serves of iron in the capitalist countries 
(the quantity of pure iron in the ore-beds is estimated at nearly 
") billion tons). Iron is concentrated mainly in two regions: 
1) near Lake Superior (the world’s largest region of iron ore 
excavation); 2) at the southern end of the Appalachians, near 
Birmingham, Alabama. 'J'he ores of the northern region have a 
higher percentage of iron and, then, the orebeds are exposed on 
the surface, while in the south the orebeds are rather deep under¬ 
ground. 

The U.S.A. owns a large wealth of non-ferrous metals, 
especially of copper, lead and zinc; smaller, but still sizable, 
are the resources of precious metals (silver, in particular). 
Non-ferrous and jvecious metals are found mainly in the west. 
But there are telliii'r “blanks* in the making of the metal-ore 
wealth of the U.S..\.: the country has little or no tin, manga¬ 
nese and nickel. 

Of nonmetallic minerals very important are the deposits of 
phosphates in Florida. 

Climate. Applying the climatic conditions of the Old World to 
the classification of those of the New World, the northern section of 
the U.S.A. corresponds to tlie southern belt of the moderate zone, 
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and the southern section — to the zone of tropical climate. The 
northern boundaries of the U.S.A. correspond to the latitudinal 
line of Paris - - Vienna — Stalingrad, while the latitude corresponding 
to the southern boundaries is that of the northern part of Sahara 
or of the Ganges valley in India. New York lies in the same 
latitude as Naples. But the climate of the U.S.A. is much colder 
than that of Europe or Africa in the corresponding latitudes. The 
average annual temperature of New York is H"C, i.e. .5*^ lower 
than that of Naples. 

The straits and the coastal waters of the Great Lakes freeze 
up for 4 months on the average. 

The comparative inclemency of the climate oi 
the U.S.A. is to be accounted for by a number of factors. 
A strong influence is exerted here by the cold winds blowing 
from the Arctic Ocean. Nothing hinders their progress over the 
territory of the U.S.A. inasmuch as the main mountain ranges 
stretch longitudinally and afford no protection against the 
Northerlies. Moreover, the north-east of the U.S.A. finds itself under 
the influence of the cold Labrador Current, drifting from the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The territory of the U.S.A. is open not only to the cold 
Northerlies, but also to the hot winds blowing from over the 
Gulf of Mexico. Hence, the sharp rises and falls of temperature 
which occur with the change of the winds. 'I'here were cases when 
orange trees in Florida perished because of sudden frosts. Hur¬ 
ricanes of a destructive force, mostly blowing from the .southerly 
direction, are a frequent occurrence in the U.S.A. Such hurricanes 
may sweep a train off the railroad track or pull down large houses. 
.4 great diversity of climate and vegetation is observed in the 
vast expanses of the U.S.A. The east, on the whole, receives 
a far more ample rainfall than the west. The southeastern coast is a 
region of the humid subtropical climate which favours the culti¬ 
vation of citrus fruits. Farther west the amount of rainfall grows 
smaller. The most arid region of the United States is the Cor- 
dilleran plateau noted for its sharp extremes of temperature. The 
Pacific coast, on the contrary, enjoys a notably mild and even 
climate; the northern section of the coast receives a larger amount 
of rainfall; the southern section is a region of dry subtropics 
where arable farming requires artificial irrigation. 

Soils, vegetation, fauna. To the east of the Mississippi soils 
of the podzol type prevail. Fertile alluvial soils cover the Missis¬ 
sippi valley. Farther west, in the zone of deficient moisture, a 
belt of black earth stretches from north to south, fusing into a 
belt of chestnut soils nearer the Rocky Mountains. This is the 
area of the Great American Plains —the Prairies, which occupy 
an immense expanse of land between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Mississippi. Rocks and sandy terrain prevail on the Cordil- 
sleran Plateau. This is a region of dry steppes and semi-deserts 
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with scant herbage and shrubbery; near the Mexican border stretch¬ 
es the Hill’s (Arizona) desert, where gigantic cactuses grow. 
The northwestern “corner" of the U.S.A., with its ample preci¬ 
pitation, is a region of valuable conifer forests. Evergreen shrubs 
of the Mediterranean type grow in the southern section of the 
Pacific coast. 

The kinds of trees, found in the forests of the United 
States, are highly diversified. There are many valuable local kinds, 
which are not to be found in Europe. On the Pacific slopes of 

Sierra Nevada grows the famous sequoia tree (also known as 

wcllingtonia); the age of certain sequoia trees runs to several 
inilleniunis, and their height — to 120-150 m, the diameter of the 
cross-section taken at the foot of the tree being 15 m. Very few 
sequoias have been preserved; the remaining trees are being 

protected. The forest wealth of the U.S.A. has been undergoing 

the process of a most savage destruction. Still woodland and 
forests cover 25 per cent of the entire territory of tlie country, 
and in respect of woodclothed area the U.S.A. yields priority only 
to the U.S.S.R. and Canada. 

At prosi-nt the loading forest regions are: 1) tlio iiortliwestcrn I’acific 
Coast district (highly valuable here arc the giant Douglas fir and the Californian 
redwood); 2) tlie southeastern district adjoining tlic Gulf of Mexico and the 
.\tlanlic Ocean, with its vast conifer forests; 3) the Great bakes region, whose 
forests have been considerably thinned out. 

It is noteworthy, that contrary to the wealth and variety of its woods, 
North America, prior to European roloiiizalion, was roinparatively poor in 
cultured species of plants. The majority of the cultured plants, such 
as wheat, rj'e, oats, barley, buckwheat, peas, and rice, were introduced by the 
Europeans who brought them from the Old World; as regards the major food 
crops, America has enriched the Old World with maize (Indian corn, or simply 
corn, as the Americans call it), potatoes, tobacco (certain tropical crops per¬ 
taining to South and Central America only, are not included in the above 
enumeration). Still poorer is America in native domestic a n i m a I .s; horse.s, 
cows, sheep and hens were brought to America by the Europeans; the only 
species given to Europe by .America is the turkey. 


rOPVLATlON 

Immigration and “americanization". The overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the Americans, the bulk of the present-time population 
of the U.S.A. was formed by immigration from the countries 
of Europe. The foundations were laid in the first half of the 
17th century. The immigration reached its highest in the first 
decade of the 20th century, when about 900,000 emigrants arrived 
in America every year. 

•With the reserves of free public lands being exhausted, with 
the deceleration of the rate of industrial development and with the 
growth of unemployment in the U.S.A. mass immigration becomes 
for the American bourgeoisie an unwelcome issue. Since 
World War I the inflow of immigrants is being rigidly restricted; 
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the restrictions are 
directed only against 
the needy, against 
those who are looking 
{or jobs. 

Primarily the great¬ 
er part of the immi¬ 
grants were English¬ 
men and Irishmen, 
later they were joined 
hy Oemtcins and Scan¬ 
dinavians. But since 
ilie end of the 19th 
century the bulk of 
the immigrants comes 
from South and East 
Europe (Italy, the Bal¬ 
kan states, Austro- 
Hungary, Russia). In 

the Seventies when in- , „ ^ , 

tensive railroad build- heppob ko bcemv hacehehmkji ' 

ing was being carried ^^^ueHeeio 30-50 

on in the Pacific 10-30 m 60/iee do aoo got)"" 

coast regions and large 

demand for navvies Fig. 88. Percentage of Negroes to the total 
came up, many of population in the u.S.A. 

Chinese atid Japanese 

itrrived there; when their man-power was required no longer, tione 
(if them were admitted to the U.S.A. anew. 

On the whole the Americans of the European stock (the 
“white”) comprise about 90 per cent of the total population: 
among them are representatives of every possible nation of Europe. 
But the basis is English, and the English language is the domi¬ 
nating language of the country. American capitalism thoroughh' 
“digests" this multi-national mass; if a newcomer wants to achieve 
any success, he has to “americanize” himself; it is difficult to 
make any headway witliout acquiring the customs and notions of 
the “average American" of the Philistine type. Here the schools, 
the press, the “movies" play their immensely important part, 
inculcating the worship of the American social system with its 
(.imnipotence of capital and its cult of money. 

Negroes and Indians. One of the most hideous features of the 
U.S. social system is race oppression whose principal victims 
are the Negroes and Indians. 

The Negroes are descendants of African Negroes brought as 
slaves to North America. They number 14 rriillion people. The 
bulk of them live in the southeastern states, i.e. in the former 
slave-holding states. As a matter of fact, the Negroes here are no 
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V.eUet X\\m scmi-sVdves. They are obliged to rent land from the rich 
landowners on the most enslaving of terms, paying rentals in kind, 
as a share of the crop. But even in the towns of the North, where 
there are many Negro workers, their condition is liumiliating. 
tliey get smaller wages than the white. They are given only heavy 
and low-paid jobs. Contempt for a Negro is one of the paramount 
notions of a “hundred per cent" Philistine. There are special “Jim 
Crow" cars for the Negroes, special places in the theatres, mar¬ 
riages between the white and the Negroes are almost unachie¬ 
vable, they would evoke a public scandal. 

The so-called “Lynch law”, i. e. brutal arbitrary mobbing, is 
perpetrated against the Negroes much more often and with fuller 
impunity than against white men. In the South there is a special 
kind of organization called the Ku-Klux-Klan, whose sole purpose 
is to terrorize the Negroes. 

The Indians are the aboriginal population of North America. 
During the whole course of the colonization of America the Indians 
were subjected to systematic extermination. Now there remain 
only 330,000 Indians in the U.S.A. They have to live in special 
'‘reservations”, i.e. isolated areas in tlie desert regions, and 
they are allowed to leave these reservations only on special per¬ 
mission. 

Density of population. Principal cities and towns. I'he 
average density of population in the LJ.S.A. is 19 people per 

1 sq. km. Most densely populated are tlic northeastern states. 
Farther west, the density of population decreases and is at its 
lowe.st in the mountain .states (1—2 people per 1 Aw); drawing 
on the Pacific coast, the density of population increases again, 
never attaining, however, that of the North-East. 

per cent of the population live in cities and towns. During 
the period of the rapid development of American capitalism, gigan¬ 
tic cities sprang up at amazing speed. New York numliering a 
population of 7,800,000 inhabitants only within the boundaries of 
the city proper (“Metropolitan New York”), and 12 million inha¬ 
bitants with the population of the suburbs included — is the largest 
city of the world. Chicago takes the second place (3,f)00,0(K) inh.; 
.’>,500,000 with the suburbs); the third place belongs to Philadelphia 
(over 2 million inhabitants); then come: Los Angeles (about 

2 million) and Detroit (1,800,000). There are no ancient blocks 
(“old towns”) in the cities of the United States, as there are in 
the majority of the larger cities of Europe. The streets are cons¬ 
picuously straight. Almost in every large city of the U.S.A. 
there is a certain number of buildings several tens of stories high 
(“skyscrapers"), built in the “show" blocks of the city for the sake 
of publicity. But by far greater, in each of the larger cities, is 
the number of blocks which display the “seamy side” of American 
life, blocks of hideous slums, where the needy huddle together, 
living under the most unhuman conditions. 
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A\ OVTLiyjt: OF THK DEVKLOrMKNT OF THE V.S.A. 

The development of the U.S.A. in the 19th century. The 

United States of America rose out of the British colonial settle¬ 
ments which won their independence in the upshot of the liberation 
war of 177()—1783. Primarily the territory of the United States 
embraced only a coastal belt along the Atlantic seaboard. Later 
the Ll.S.A. extended their territory to the Pacific Ocean. This 
migration to the west was carried on in the course of endless 
wars with the Indians who were cither exterminated or driven 
into the mountains and deserts. The vast territory of the south¬ 
west was annexed as a result of the war with Mexico. 

The colonization of the boundless expanses of the Ll.S.A. 
was accompanied by a steady flow of new settlers from the 
countries of Europe. During the 19th century the economic 
development of the U.S.A. scored great successes. From a country 
with a colonial economic make-up, the United States became the 
leading industrial power of the world. 

It iiiigiK si!rvr lo point out tlu* main factors accounting for the rapid 
progress oT the U.S.A. 

1. The leading regions of the U.S.A. never knew feudalism or serfdom. 
The ‘‘leading regions" means the North of the U.S.A. Here trade, industry 
and agriculture (conducted along capitalist lines) began to develop even before 
the formation of the independent United States. The bulk of the colonists who 
migrated hither from England was, in the beginning, composed of the petty 
bourgeoisie: iradestnen, artisans, farmers. There was no landlord ownership, nor 
feudal oppression lo Iiinder the development of agriculture, as was the ca.se 
in European countries. 

The South of the U.S.A. developed in quite a different way. Here the 
dominating power among the colonists were the gentry of England. They 
established tobacco and, later, cotton plantations. Man-power for the plantations 
was supplied by slave-traders who brought Negroes from Africa. Slave-holding 
plantation economy became the economic basis of the South. 

After the formation of the independent United States, the industry and 
commerce of the capitalist North began lo develop at a swift rate. The South 
persistently clinging to the slave-holding .system, lagged behind. The contra¬ 
dictions between the advanced capitalist North and the backward slave-holding 
South, becoming more and more aggravated as the North grew stronger, 
resulted in the War of the North and South (1861-—1865). The capitalist 
North emerged out of this war victorious. Slavery was abolished, but this did 
not eliminate the brutal exploitation of the Negroes, nor the inequality 
of their condition. Nevertheless the bourgeoisie of the North had gained its 
aim: it had obtained a free hand throughout the country and had eliminated 
the major handicaps to capitalist development. 

2. The development of agriculture in the U.S.A. leaned upon the excess 
of free land. At the lime of the War of the North and South a law called 
the Homestead Act was passed, providing for the free distribution of public 
lands among colonists who were willing to settle down and cultivate their 
land. This accelerated the process of peopling the expanses stretching west 
of the Mississippi. The colonization of the West, accompanied, as it was, by 
a flow of new masses of migrators from Europe, expanded the market for the 
industrial North. 

3. New sources of raw materials and power were ever being discovered 
simultaneously with the develop tient of railroad communications and the pro¬ 
gress of industrial technique. The combination of highly diversified resources 
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created a powerful footing for industrial development. As concerns such major 
resources, as coal,, iron ore, petroleum, cotton, the U.S.A. was superior 
not only to any other imperialist country, but also to the entire British Empire 
taken as a whole. 

4. The U.S.A. had the essential advantage of a utdfied state organization 
throughout a vast territory, while Europe remained an area parcelled into .1 
multitude of separate countries. 


Since tltc end of the 19th century America has been experienc¬ 
ing a rapid concentration of capital in the hands of a small group 
of millionaires and billionaires. Gigantic monopolies were being 
established. They were becoming the decisive force in the economy 
and policy of the U.S.A. At the same time the United States 
launched upon the path of colonial conquests without the boun¬ 
daries of the North American mainland. Having defeated Spain 
in 1898, the United States seized the Philippines and Puerto- 
Rico. Cuba, the nominal cause of the war, became independent 
in form, but fell under U.S. control in fact. The Hawaiian Islands, 
tl'.en a small state dependent on the U.S.A., were eventually 
annexed in the same year. 

The end of “prosperity." World War / enhanced the further 
strengthening of the U.S.A. The U S. industry worked for the war 
on an increased scale, and at the same time was seizing new mar¬ 
kets taking advantage of tlie fact that the great powers of Europe 
had reduced their e.\ports. During the war the U.S.A. granted 
the Allies immense loans. After the war the U.S.A. stepped up 
its capital-export and became one of the world creditors, togeth¬ 
er with Great Britain. The U.S. quota in the world economy 

became greater as compared with the period prior to World War i. 

But the rapid advance of American capitalism had already become 
a matter of the past. Further grpwth of a whole series of the major 
economic branches had all but come to an end, as well as the impe¬ 
tuous swell of the home market previously caused by the colo¬ 
nization of free lands and by the increase of the ranks of well- 

to-do farmers; the best lands had been completely taken up by 
the end of the 19th century. The omnipotence of the monopolies 
was becoming more pronounced and the contrast between poverty 
and wealth — more striking, while the only resource of the needy-- 
resettling on free lands — existed no longer. The post-war struggle 
against immigration, spearheaded against the needy who could 
import nothing but their own hands and their will to work, was 
another evidence of the crucial change which had taken place in the 
American life. Under the existing conditions new immigrants 
were becoming a “dangerous element", aggravating the labour pro¬ 
blem in the country. Significant, too, is the fact that United 
States repaired to increased export of capital; this meant that the 
deceleration of the rate of development of the productive forces 
did not afford the American bourgeoisie any possibility to invest 
the full amount of their capital in the economy of the U.S.A. 
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proper; prior to the war the picture was quite different, and the 
U.S. economy attracted large foreign investments. 

Against the background of the universal crisis of capitalism 
which engulfed the whole capitalist world after the war, the 
U.S.A. conspicuously stood out for its “prosperity*. This prosperity 
lasted till 1929, but even while it lasted, it concealed deep con¬ 
tradictions which were brewing under the seemingly satisfactory 
surface of things. 

In May 1929 J. V. Stalin gave the following estimation of the 
state of affairs of American capitalism. “ There are many people 
today who think that the general crisis of world capitalism shall 
not involve America. This is not true, of course. Quite untrue it 
is, comrades. The crisis of world capitalism is developing at an 
accelerated rate and it cannot fail to involve American capita¬ 
lism". Indeed, a raging crisis broke out in the U.S.A. in the 
autumn of the same year. This crisis proved to be tlie outset of 
a world crisis of capitalist economy which scattered to the winds 
the legend about the “exclusiveness* of the U.S. capitalism. The 
leading country of present-time capitalism has also become 
the leading country for the scale and intensity of its crises. 
In 1932 pig-iron smelting was five times less than in 1929; the 
output of machinery and automobiles sharply declined. The in¬ 
dustrial crisis became entwined with a no less pronounced crisis 
in agriculture. The country which recently boasted of the rapid 
development of its productive forces had to seek salvation in 
the contraction of manufacture and in destroying manufactured 
values. Millions of tons of wheat and corn were used as fuel, millions 
of hogs were destroyed, while the masses of unemployed were 
starving. 

World War II and the U.S. aspirations to world supremacy. 

It was only in 1937 that the total output of the U.S.A. attained 
the pre-crisis level. But even then the unemployed numbered 
about 9 million people. A new crisis developed since the end 
of 1937 and by the middle of 1938 the number of unemployed 
exceeded 13 million.. 

Under such conditions World War II proved to “come in handy* 
for the American capitalists: the export of American manufactures 
increased, while armaments began to grow in the U.S.A. proper. 
After the U.S.A. joined the war (December, 1941) its indust¬ 
rial output grew on an unparalleled scale. It was the largest mono¬ 
polies that cashed in on this, for they pocketed the lion’s share 
of the government orders: their profits w^ere colossal. 

“Of all the capitalist powers, only one — the United States — 
emerged from the war not only unweakened, but even conside¬ 
rably stronger economically and militarily. The war greatly enrich¬ 
ed the American capitalists. The American people, on the other 
hand, did not experience the privations that accompany war, since 
America entered the war practically in its concluding stage, when 
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tile issue was already decided, her human casualties were relati¬ 
vely small. For tlie* U.S.A., the war was primarily and chiefly 
a spur to c.vtensive industrial development and to a substantial 
increase of exports (principally to Europe)” (A. Zlidanov). 

With a greater persistency than ever before, the United States 
was now striving to seize new markets for its industrial manu¬ 
factures, to invest its capital abroad. Under the guise of “help" 
rendered to countries whicli experienced privations due to the 
war. it conducted a policy of enslaving these countries, the 
“Marshall Plan” forced upon many of the European countries 
being a vivid example. This expansion of American capital went 
hand in hand with military and political expansion. The U.S.A. 
is extending its war bases', it is interfering with the policy of 
other countries, and forcibly brings them " under its sway. It 
brandished the atomic bomb, frightening the world with what it 
would make others believe to be a secret, while even as early as in 
1947 the Soviet government informed the international public 
circles that this presumed secret existed no more and the Ameri¬ 
can imperialists had to acknowledge this statement as a fact. All 
this clearly indicates that American imperialism is striving to 
utilize the defeat of Germany, Japan and Italy and the weakening 
of certain other capitalist countries in order to pave the path 
to an U.S. world domination. 

“But America’s a.spirations to world supremacy encountered an 
ob.stacle in the U.S.S.R., the stronghold of anti-imperialist and 
anti-fascist policy, and in its growing international influence, in 
the new democracies, which have escaped from the control of 
British and American imperialism; and in the workers of all coun¬ 
tries, including America itself, who do not want a new war for 
the supremacy of their oppressors. Accordingly, the new expan¬ 
sionist and reactionary policy of the United States envisages a 
struggle against the U.S.S.R., against the new democracies, against 
the labour movement in all countries, including the United States, 
and against the emancipationist, anti-imperialist forces in all 
countries” (A. Z ti d a n o v). 

POLtTH'Al, SYSTEM 

A huge “Statue of Liberty" stands at the entrance to the port 
of New York. This lighthouse, which has the shape of a feminine 
figure holding a torch in her uplifted hand, is, at the same time, 
the very image of false American democracy and liberty. The 
bourgeois press of the U.S.A. is incessantly extolling American 
“democracy”, offering it as a kind of model to all other coun¬ 
tries. But nowhere is the contradiction between the “facade* of 
a political system and its real interior displayed in such a mani¬ 
fest way as in the U.S.A., though this contradiction is inherent 
to all bourgeois states in general. 
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The U.S. government is fully dependent on the big capital¬ 
ists, for all the major branches of the country’s economy, as well 
as the press, the educational system and all the fields of art are in 
tlicir hands. Never, in any country, did the sovereignity of wealth, 
the cult of money attain such limits as in the U.S.A. Lenin 
wrote about the U.S.A.: “...in no other country (and those who 
have visited it after 1905 arc sure to know this themselves), in 
no other country does the power of capital, the power of a hand¬ 
ful of multi-millionaires over the wliole nation manifest itself in 
such a brazen manner, with such bare-faced graft, as in America.* 
And since the time when Lenin wrote these words the power of 
capital has immensely increased in the U.S.A. Fully applicable to 
American “democracy” arc Stalin’s words: “Democracy under 
capitalism is a capitalist kind of democracy, a democracy for 
the exploiters, for the minority of the people; it is based on the 
restriction of the riglits of the exploited majority of the people 
and it is directed against this majority.” 

Suffrage seems democratic when put down on paper (suffrage 
is direct and equal and is conducted by means of secret ballot. 
It is prohibited to deprive anyone of his right of suffrage on the 
pretext of his race belonging.). But as a matter of fact the way 
to the polls is barred in this or that manner to millions of “co¬ 
loured” citizens, as well as to the needy white. One of the means 
of depriving citizens of their right to vote is the “literacy 
qualification”, that is, in many of the states the elector is to 
prove that he can read English and is able to expound the con¬ 
stitution correctly. Many of the toilers are deprived of their 
right to vote by the necessity of paying a heavy “poll tax" and 
by means of a special electoral qualification according to which 
only permanent residents are allowed to come to the polls 
(in many of the states a two-year permanent residence is requir¬ 
ed). Terror and intimidation are practised in many of the states 
(particularly in those where there are many Negroes) by special 
gangs hired for this purpose by reactionary organizations. 

The supreme state power in the U.S.A. is represented by 
the president, a two-chamber Congress (parliament) and the Su¬ 
preme Court, 

The p r e s i d e n t of the U.S.A. is endowed with wide pre¬ 
rogatives, which reach much farther than those of tlie king of 
Great Britain or of the French president. He is not only Head of 
the State, but also Head of the administration (executive power); 
he presides over the meetings and directs the activities of the 
Cabinet of ministers (in the U.S.A. they are called Secretaries 
of Departments), which he himself forms. Moreover, the president 
and the ministers are not responsible to the Congress. The pre¬ 
sident wields an essential influence on legislature: he may put 
his veto on a bill which had been passed by the Congress, and 
only on condition that the bill be confirmed by a majority of 
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two thirds in both Chambers it may become law without the 
approval of the president. The president is popularly elected for 
four years (unlike France, where the president is elected^ by the 
parliament). Of all the election campaigns, the presidential elec¬ 
tions are regarded as the most important, and the political parties 
mobilize all their forces for this campaign. 

The above must not lead to the conclusion that the president 
is in power to conduct an independent policy. Usually the pre¬ 
sident is a direct creature of the largest capitalist groups whose 
will he carries out. Even Franklin D. Roosevelt, the most demo¬ 
cratic of all the recent presidents, who was first elected under 
the conditions of the gravest of all crises experienced by the 
U.S. capitalist system (1932), and who won popularity among the mas¬ 
ses of the constituents by proclaiming a “new deal”, did not 
implement anything contradictory to the interests of the “Sixty 
Families", i. e. the topgroup of the biggest monopolists. On the 
contrary, under Roosevelt’s administration the monopolists manag¬ 
ed to use World War II for the purposes of the further strengthen¬ 
ing of their power. The U.S. military circles, whose influence 
on the policy of tlie U.S.A. has conspicuously grown since the 
time of World War II, work hand in hand with the monopolists. 

The Congress, a legislative body, is composed of two cham¬ 
bers: the House of Representatives and the Senate. The House of 
Representatives is elected for the term of two years by the states 
according to a system of proportional representation (i.e. accord¬ 
ing to the number of inhabitants in this or that state). Each 
state sends to Washington two senators (elected by the State 
legislature), irrespective of the number of inhabitants. The sena¬ 
tors are elected for six years, and every two years one third of 
the Senate is re-elected, so that its composition should change gra¬ 
dually, and not all at a time. Every bill, before being passed over 
to the president for final approval, is to be adopted by both 
chambers. But the right to ratify international treaties belongs 
to the Senate alone (a majority of no less than two thirds is 
required). 

The Supreme Court, composed of nine irremovable judges, 
is a purely protective body, directed against “dangerous innova¬ 
tions". It may nullify any of the laws adopted by the Congress, 
as contradictory to the constitution, thus rendering them invalid. 
This is an organ of additional control over the state power, set 
up by the ruling class. 

When the independent United States were proclaimed (1776), 
they took shape as a Federation of self-governing States. But since 
the end of the 19th century the prerogatives of the States have 
been reduced in favour of the Federal government to such an 
extent, that the U.S.A. is practically a unitary state. 

Among the political parties of the U.S.A. predomi¬ 
nance belongs to two bourgeois parties: the Democrats and 
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the Republicans. There are no essential differences between 
them. Their struggle, especially at the presidential elections, is 
a strui^le of different groups of monopoly capital for power, 
for profitable “positions" in the administration. This “two-party 
system* which always resembled a family quarrel, has long been 
distracting the masses from real political struggle. This system was 
rendered possible due to the fact that the working class of the IJ. S. A., 
numerous as it is, remained, up till lately, rather inactive and 
inadequately organized. The main whys and wherefores of this are 
as follows: 1. The enormous profits of the capitalists allowed 
(as they did in England) to create a subservient “labour aristo¬ 
cracy" and thus to weaken the labour movement. 2. The capitalists 
know how to cleave the working masses, infesting white workers 
with contempt for Negroes and fanning discord among the white 
workers themselves by setting “hundred per cent Americans* of 
Anglo-Saxon origin against immigrants of Slav. Italian, Mexican 
and Jewish origin on the faked presumption of the latter being 
people of inferior culture. 3. Having various means of propaganda 
at their command, in the form of schools, the press, the radio 
and the cinema, and commanding an army of hired squibblers 
trained to dance to their fiddle, the capitalists poison the 
workers’ conscience with perpetual praise of the “American way 
of life" and with nefarious slander on Communism, on the Soviet 
Union, and on all the supporters of democracy and progress. 

The formation of the Communist Party of the U.S.A. (1921) was 
a vivid evidence of the deep changes that were taking place 
in American political life. In constant struggle against the great 
difficulties which rise in its path, the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. is perseveringly welding the ranks of the w’orking masses, 
consistently fighting against the home and foreign policy of Ame¬ 
rican imperialism. 

The formation of the Progressive Party, which took place 
after World War II, was a serious blow at the reactionary “two- 
party system." The Progressive Party unites democratic circles 
of the most diversified character and is not a socialist party. Its 
progressive bearing is, on the whole, in its opposition to the ag¬ 
gressive foreign policy of the U.S.A. which is hostile to the Soviet 
Union and which supports reactionary regimes; in its opposition 
to race discrimination, to reprisals against Communists, in its 
struggle for the curtailment of war expenditures in favour of the 
improvement of the well-being of the needy. 

ECONOMIC SUHVET 

0 

^ Comrade Stalin defined the U.S.A. as the “citadel" of ca¬ 
pitalism. As regards the scale of output and the export of capital 
and manufactures, the U.S.A. is far superior to any other ca¬ 
pitalist country. 
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Fig. S9. Coalfields and iron-ore deposits in Ihe U.S.A.; 


Estimating the I ’.S.A. as the strongest country of the capi¬ 
talist world one should iK'ur in mind that all the contradictions 
of capitalism, as those of a system doomed to die, are inherent 
to the U.S.A. more than to any other country. Here belong, 
first of all, the monstrous oppression of the monopolies, the pre¬ 
datory using up of resources and the plundering of the toilers 
for the benefit of securing profits to a handful of capitalists who 
are bossing the trusts and “super-trusts" (concerns); here belong 
the detrimental crises and mass unemployment, which ceased tem¬ 
porally during World War 11 and developed anew on its termi 
nation; in 1949 unemployment assumed a threatening scale indica¬ 
tive of the advent of a new crisis. 

The domination of monopolies. In the U.S.A. the domi¬ 
nance of monopolies has attained an extremely high degree. 
This is a classical country of giant trusts and concerns manipulat¬ 
ing with funds of many billions of dollars. The two financial 
concerns founded by the billionaires Morgan and Rockefeller 
are the most powerful ones. Each of the two concerns finances 
a large number or powerful trusts — both American and foreign. 
Morgan and his subordinates command dozens of industrial com¬ 
panies, and among them the "US. Steel* trust which is a huge 
amalgamation of large-scale metallurgical enterprises, iron-ore 
mines and coal mines with its own railroads and a large mer¬ 
cantile fleet. Rockefeller’s ‘Standard Oil Company* owns the 
greater part of the oil fields of the U.S.A. and has spread the 
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network of its enterprises over many countries where oil is found. 
The automobile concerns known as the “Ford Company* and the 
“General Motors* turn out production on an immense scale. The 
“General Electric Company* is the world’s largest electrotech¬ 
nical trust. The Du Pont dc Nemours Company holds sway over 
the chemical industries. The “National Association of Manufactu¬ 
rers” (NAM), which unites the above mentioned and many other 
companies, is the dominating economic and political force of the 
country — a kind of a headquarters of American imperialism. The 
press and radio are almost entirely in the hands of the monopolies 
enabling them to “mould public opinion”, that is, to poison the 
conscience of the American citizens with fascist propaganda and 
calumnies against the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies. 

The relative weight of industry and agriculture, in spite of the immense 
industrial development of the United States, agriculture here retains an extre¬ 
mely important rdlc. Of the gainfully employed population, 30 p.c. are engag¬ 
ed in industry and 19 p.c. In agriculture. As concerns produced values, the 
relative weight of industry is larger than that of agriculture (industrial produce 
is, about three times larger than agricultural). Alongside with machinery, auto¬ 
mobiles and other industrial manufactures, an important place among the U.S. 
exports belongs to agricultural produce, first of all to cotton. Thus, according 
to the type of their economy, the U.S.A. may be defined as an industrial- 
agricultural country with an increasing preponderance of industry. 

Industrial localization and composition. The structural com¬ 
position of the U.S. industry shows a marked preponderance of 
heavy industry: namely, mining, metallurgical, machine-building 
and chemical industries. But many branches of light industry are 
highly developed, too; among them are the textile, food, wood¬ 
working, tanning and shoe industries. 

Since the lime of World War II the production of armaments 
has taken a sharp upward bend. Not only does the U.S.A. itself 
continue its armament drive, it forces the countries, depending 
on American imperialism, to increase their armaments and pur¬ 
chase American munitions. It is highly typical that the U.S.A. is 
bent on using atomic energy for the purposes of destruction, 
and not for creative work where it could be highly beneficial to 
mankind. 

An important place belongs to the production of combustibles 
and power, i.e. to such economic branches as coal-mining, oil 
and gas extraction, the production of electric power; 49 p.c. of 
the total consumption of fuel and power is met by coal, 
41 p. c. — by oil and natural gas, 10 p. c.—by hydroelectric 
power. In no other major country of the world does oil occupy 
such a large place in the fuel and power supply, as in the U. S. A. 
Two thirds of the electric power is produced by power stations 
working on different combustibles, and one third by hydroelectric 
stations; the largest hydroelectric stations are located on the 
rivers of the West. 
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The U.S.A. tiikes the first place in the world for the exca¬ 
vation of coal, the extraction of oil, for the smelting of pig iron and 
steel, for the output of copper, lead 

annual total of coal output for the period of 1946—1950 amounted 
to 536 million tons: oil extraction — to 256 million tons; steel¬ 


smelting—to 75 million tons. , 

The American capitalists are predaciously exhausting the resour¬ 
ces of the country without any regard for the future. Complaints 
are often heard 'in the U.S.A. concerning the shortage of cer¬ 
tain resources and apprehending their exhaustion in the near future. 
Such apprehensions mainly concern oil reserves. Indeed, the 
U S share in the world total of oil extraction does not corres¬ 
pond to the place the United States takes for reserves of oil, the 
latter being by far inferior to the former. In order to maintain 
extraction on the same high level, the U.S. oil companies have 
to drill an enormous number of wells sinking them to great 
depths (the deepest oil-wells have reached the depth of 5 kms odd). 
And then, the U.S.A. is turning out 60 per cent of the oil extract¬ 
ed in the capitalist world, and is not in the least willing to 
reduce oil-extraction; on the contrary, taking into consideration 
the strategic value of oil and pursuing the same aggressive policy 
of the American imperialism, the United States is continuing to 
boost oil-extraction. Under the existing conditions, the stress laid 
by the American imperialists on the inadequateness of oil. resour¬ 
ces, serves to justify the policy of seizing the oil wealth Of 
other countries perpetrated by U.S. oil companies With the 














Fig. 91. World oil production (data for 1950). 

Only countries producinfr 2 million tons of oil and more are indicated. Arrows issuing from the U.S.A. and nritairi indicate the seizure ni oil resource 

by the latter countries. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































support of the U.S. government. The amount of oil extracted by 
American companies abroad is over 80 million tons, of which the 
larger part is extracted in Venezuela and Saudi Arabia. The situa¬ 
tion with copper is similar. Taking the first place for the excava¬ 
tion of copper, the U.S.A. has laid hold of the copper deposits 
of Chile, which are the richest in the world, and of the greater 
part of the copper resources of Canada and Belgian Congo. 

Pennsylvania was the first mining region of the U.S.A.; 
coal, iron ore and oil are found here. Later coal mining 
developed in the neighbouring States. On the whole, it is the 
Appalachian region that yields the main bulk of coal excavated 
in the U.S.A. But as for oil extraction and excavation of iron 
ore. the Appalachian region has lost its former value. Now the 
greater part of oil is yielded by the Soutli-Central region located 
to the north of the Gulf of Mexico. The second place for oil 
extraction belongs to California. The main region of iron-ore 
mining is near Lake Superior (the Mesabi Range); second comes 
the Birmingham region (in the south). 

Copper and other non-ferrous metals are mined mainly in 
the Mountain States. 

Ferrous metallurgy primarily developed in Pennsylvania. 
But ever since the centre of iron-ore mining shifted to Lake Su¬ 
perior enormous cargoes of iron ore are being carried eastward 
over the Great Lakes, and cargoes of Pennsylvanian coal west¬ 
ward. This resulted in the rise of large-scale metallurgical and 
metal-working industries on the sliores of the Great Lakes (espe¬ 
cially in the region of Chicago). Outside these regions, a'sizable 
metallurgical centre is in Birmingham whose plants work on local 
ore and local coal. 

The localization of manufacturing industries is 
conspicuously uneven: three fourths of the industrial produce falls 
to the northeastern states and to the Great Lakes region. The 
most important machine-building plants are located here. 
They turn out a great variety of macliinery, automobiles and 
locomotives, mining, electrical and agricultural machines. The 
main centre of the manufacture of motor cars and spare automo¬ 
bile parts is in Detroit. Ship-building, aircraft- and tank-building 
have greatly increased during World War II. The growth of war 
industry has not only involved the leading industrial regions of 
the North-East and of the Lake District, but also the Pacific West 
and the South. Los Angeles has become one of the largest centres 
of aircraft-building. But the manufacture of aircraft engines is 
still located in the region of the Great Lakes and in the North- 
East. This is indicative of the comparative weakness of the West 
as regards machine-building. 

The North-East was the first to develop textile industry. 
But since the end of the 19th century the textile industry has 
been rapidly extending south. This southward shift took place 






Fig. 92. Economic regions and industrial centres of the U.S.A. 


in consequence of the wages being lower in the former slave¬ 
holding South than they are in the North, and due to the fact that 
the working hours are longer there and that the labouring mas¬ 
ses are deprived of human rights to a still greater extent than in 
the other parts of the U.S.A. 

The manufacture of fine fabrics has been preserved in the 
North-east where skilled labour is used, while the South has developed 
a manufacture of lower-grade textiles. 

Agriculture. A high level of development of capitalism in 
agriculture is a feature characteristic of the United States (with 
the exception of the South). 'I'his is manifested in the widespread 
exploitation of hired labour, in the wide mechanization of pro¬ 
duction, in the high ratio of commodity output to the total out¬ 
put, and in the graphically marked specialization of separate 
agricultural regions. This is manifested also in the striking dif¬ 
ferentiation of the farmers according to their property status. 
The main bulk of the commodity goods is produced by the big 
farmers who in farming pursue nothing but profits, who exploit 
hired labour and use machinery. 

But alongside with such farmers of the capitalist kind there 
is a much more numerous mass of small farmers who find it 
difficult to make both ends meet and who are hopelessly indebt¬ 
ed to the banks and trade-firms. During the periods of crises a 
great many of these farmers become ruined and their lands are 
appropriated by the banks in payment for debts. 
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enslaving system of share-cropping, which retains the 
features of semi-slavery, is dominant in the South with its cot¬ 
ton and tobacco plantations. Technically the agriculture of the 
South, in comparison with the North, bears the stamp of back¬ 
wardness. 

55 per cent of the total area of the U.S.A. is under farms, 
but the cultivated area comprises only 27 per cent. Cultivation 
could have been extended to a great part of the territory on 
condition of clearing it from woods and shrubbery, on condition of 
melioration and irrigation. But after World War 1 the area under 
farms has increased but slightly, while the number of farms has 
even diminished. 

It should be noted that the mechanization of agriculture goes 
hand in hand with the predatory exploitation of the 
land which in many regions has brought about the destruction 
of soil fertility. This is particularly characteristic of the prairie 
regions with their system of extensive arable farming. The de¬ 
struction of the herbage and woods by tillage resulted in a rapid 
erosion of the soil: the loosened topsoil is easily transported 
away by sheet erosion (running rain-water) and wind erosion. 
Dust storms, which turn day into night, are a frequent occurence 
here. The American geographers are writing about the “offensive 
of the desert” in the U.S.A. According to official data, 40 mil¬ 
lion hectares out of the 150 million hectares of the total area 
of arable land have been completely ruined by soil erosion, 
and another 40 million hectares — seriously damaged It is also ty¬ 
pical of the U.S.A. that no planned counter-measures against 
this disaster are being taken. This is a graphic evidence that 
“highly developed capitalism" with its extreme predatoriness is the 
exact antithesis of the advanced socialist economy of the U.S.S.R. 
which is implementing, at a swift rate, a series of undertakings 
intended to transform nature for the benefit of the Socialist 
Society. 

Cattle-breeding is the dominating branch of the U.S. 
agriculture. The number of cattle amounts to 80 million heads, 
the number of hogs to 60 million: and that of sheep to 31 mil¬ 
lion. 

The more widespread cereal crops are wheat and corn 
(maize). Corn is used mainly as fodder. The main corn region 
which lies to the south of the Great Lakes is at the same time 
the main meat-producing region. 

In wheat production (annual average — 300 million centners) 
the U.S.A. is second to the U.S.S.R. The main wheat regions 
are located to the west of the Mississippi in the prairies. 

Cotton is the most important technical crop of those 
grown in the South; the annual amount of cotton picked In the 
U.S.A. fluctuates from 20 to 30 million centners and more. The 
U.S.A. is the world’s main cotton exporter. 
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Fi((. 93. nistributidti of aorioullural production in llic I'.S.A. 


The regiotis of the most intensive agriculture are in the 
North-East (dairy farming, market gardening, fruitgrowing) and 
in the West, viz. in California (subtropical fruitgrowing on irri¬ 
gated land). 

The territorial localization of the U.S. agriculture is shown 
in Fig. 93. 

Transportation. Highly developed inland transportation is 
characteristic of the U.S.A. There are two reasons accounting 
for this: firstly, the high relative weight of commodity manu¬ 
facture in the country’s economy, and, secondlJ^ the wide span 
of territory dividing the manufacturing regions. 

Railroad transportation leads in the country’s haulage. 

The total length of railroad lines is 360,000 kms (cf. with 
Western Europe where the total length is 340,000 kms). A number 
of transcontinental lines cross the territory of the U.S.A. from 
ocean to ocean. The major line runs from New York to San 
Francisco via Chicago. The most developed network of railroads 
is in the North-East, the sparsest—in the mountainous West. 

Inland navigation over the Great Lakes is very 
important as it links the main iron-ore basin with the main 
coal-basins of the U.S.A. But freight traffic, carried on the canals 
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and rivers of the country is rather small. This is to be account¬ 
ed for by the severe competition of railroad companies. The 
latter resorted to every possible means of doing away with 
river transport; they even built railroad bridges designed so that 
steamboats could not pass beneath; they bought up the land near 
the landing stages so that the steamboat companies could not 
build new facilities. In this way the railroad companies safeguarded 
iheir transportation monopoly which allowed them to charge 
high freight rates. The U.S.A. is a country of motordom: motor 
transportation is especially developed here. The total num¬ 
ber of automobiles in the U.S.A. amounts to 45 million which 
makes 70 per cent of the world total. 

By the commencement of World War 11 the tonnage of the 
U.S. merchant marine put it second after the British. 
During the years of World War 11 the U.S.A. built an enormous 
number of standardized freighters of the simplified “LiberU” 
type, and soon the U.S.A. was leading the world in tonnage of 
merchant marine as well as in that of its navy. In 1950 the 
total tonnage of the U.S. merchant marine amounted to 26 million 
tons. The bulk of the freight turnover of the U.S.A. falls to the 
Atlantic coast where the largest port of \'ew York is located 
together with such major seaports as Boston, Philadetphla, Bal¬ 
timore, Neiv Orleans (on the Gulf of Mexico). The major ports 
of the Pacific coast are San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 

The Panama Canal. Of an immense commercial and strategic 
value is tlie Panama Canal which opens the shortest ocean 
routes between the ports in the Atlantic and the Pacific coast 
regions and which shortens the ocean route from the Atlantic 
ports of the U.S.A. to the countries of the Far East and to Aus¬ 
tralia. 

The construction of the canal was begun by an International Company 
i French capital predominating) as early as in 1881. But this company went 
bankrupt having carried out only a part of the work. In 1904 the U.S.A. bought 
the enterprise. Prior to that the U.S.A. segregated the territory of Panama 
from Colombia whom it had belonged to; a '^revolution* was staged and the 
''independence* of Panama proclaimed. The latter immediately granted to the 
United States the zone of the canal. In 1914 the canal was completed. Its 
length is 81 kms. Its central section lies at the level of 26 m above tlie ocean. 

There is a scheme of reconstructing the canal so as to bring it down to 
the ocean level. This scheme aims not so much at meeting commercial de¬ 
mand — for the present Panama Canal allows of a great increase of traffic — as 
at serving the strategic purposes of the U.S.A. 

Foreign economic relations. Foreign trade and capital export 
are important components of the aggressive policy of the Ameri¬ 
can imperialism. 

Prior to World War II the U.S.A. contended with Great Bri¬ 
tain for the first place in the turnover of foreign trade, yielding 
priority to the latter in the scale of imports but outstripping 
Britain in exports (unlike Britain, the U.S.A. exports more than 
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it imports). As for the 
amount of capital invested 
abroad, the U.S.A. was 
slightly behind Great Bri¬ 
tain. 

After the war the U.S.A., 
alongside with its mili¬ 
tary and political aggres¬ 
sion, embarked on an eco¬ 
nomic aggression, too. The 
central link of this aggres¬ 
sion is the “Marshall plan". 

According to this “plan” 
the U.S.A. grants subsidies 
and loans to such countries 
whose governments have 
agreed to put their neck 
under the .American yoke. 

In return for these “aid" the 
U.S.A. compels its count¬ 
ries to purchase such manu¬ 
factures as the Americans find profitable to get rid of,though these ma¬ 
nufactures are quite often different to those the importing countries 
are actually in need of. At the same time the U.S.A. remains free to 
choose such goods for import as it finds acceptable, and to purchase 
these goods at low prices. Secondly, the U.S.A. interferes with the 
economic life of the “Marshallized* countries, forcibly influencing 
their home and foreign policy; the American imperialists make use 
of all these means for their struggle against democratic movements, 
for the purpose of setting up aggressive anti-Soviet blocs. Thirdly, 
the U.S.A. is ousting its rivals, Britain first of all, from the 
world market. In this respect, highly demonstrative is the forced 
penetration of American capital and manufactures into the Bri¬ 
tish, French, Dutch and Belgian colonies. At that, the American 
capital lays its hands on such important sources of raw mate¬ 
rials as the uranium-ore deposits of Belgian Congo. 

Eventually, the countries which have accepted American “aid" 
are being plundered and enslaved. A particularly graphic instance 
of this is to be observed in West Germany, as it is from there 
that the Americans are pumping out enormous quantities of manu¬ 
factures obtained at dumping prices, compelling the Germans to 
pay exorbitant prices for American goods traded off under the 
guise of “help*. The enormous losses which Britain and France 
suffer in the colonial and other markets is the price which they 
have to pay for this “help". It goes without saying that partici¬ 
pation in the aggressive ventures of the American imperialism 
forced upon the “Marshallized" countries brings them nothing 
but further political and economic ruin. 



Fie. 94. The Panama Canal. 
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It is notewortliy that in the United States proper the 
“Marshall plan” brings ruin to the toilers and profits to the mo¬ 
nopolies: it is the government that takes upon itself all the expen¬ 
ditures necessary for the implementation of this plan, spending 
the people’s money for this purpose, while all the gains go to 
the monopolies which receive government orders and supply the 
goods. 

In view of the wliole system bearing a conspicuously enslaving 
character, leading to the violation of the sovereignity of the 
countries which submit to this system, the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies have refused to participate in it and have 
denounced its unsightly imperialist essence. 

The economic relations of the U.S.A. with the non-European 
countries of the capitalist world are fashioned along the same 
line of forcing manufactures and capital investments on these 
countries and of barefacedly violating their sovereignty. 

As concerns economic relations with the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Democracies, the U.S.A. pursues a policy of discrimina¬ 
tion; that is, it sets up all kinds of obstacles in the way of 
developing such relations and demands that its vassals do the 
same. Thus it seeks to hamper the progressive development of 
the countries of the democratic camp. This injudicial attempt 
causes more damage to its initiators than to those whom it is di¬ 
rected against. 

Alongside with factory manufactures (automobiles, machinery, 
chemicals, munitions) the U.S. exports include, as an important 
component, raw materials, semi-manufactured goods, food stuffs 
(cotton, crude oil and oil products, grain, canned meat, tobacco, 
etc.). It is significant that the U.S.A. avoids including in the 
“Marshall plan" supplies such machinery and equipment for the 
countries of Western Europe as are vitally needed for the rehabilita¬ 
tion and development of their industry; on the other hand, the 
industrial manufacture of these countries is being undermined by 
the increased import of American goods; the aim of this policy 
is to prevent the unhindered development of these countries, to 
secure their economic dependence on the U.S.A. 

The United States imports include raw materials and certain 
kinds of food stuffs, such as coffee, sugar and tropical fruits. The 
preponderance of export over import has reached a high level 
since the time of World War 11. 

BBGIOm 

As we know, economically the United States had been deve* 
loping, over a whole period of time, along two different paths. 
The North led in the development of industry and capitalistic 
agriculture, in railroad and canal building, in the growth of 
towns. In all these aspects the slave-holding South lagged behind. 
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Since the victory of the capitalist North over the slave-holding 
South (in the war of 1861—1865) the latter became involved in 
the general course of the capitalist development of the U.S.A. 
The end of the 19th century saw the advance of textile industry 
to the South; a large region of heavy industry sprang up near 
Birmingham, also in the South. A dense network of railroads 
connected the South with other regions of the U.S.A. But the 
historically evolved differences between the North and the South 
have not vanished. Capitalism did not eliminate the left-overs of 
slavery. The living standards of the Southern toilers (Negroes in 
particular) are still lower than those of the North. The North retains 
its leading position both as regards its industrial potential and the 
general scale of capitalist development. In cultural development the 
South is also far behind: the percentage of popular illiteracy 
here is three times that of the North. 

The colonization of the West began later than that of the 
North and the South. Only in the middle of the 19th century did 
the colonization wave sweep over the natural frontier of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the peopling of the Far West began (that 
is, of the Mountain and Pacific States). The process of peopl¬ 
ing the Far West went on more vigorously sit the end of the 
19th and in the beginning of the 20th centuries, but even now 
the density of population of the West remains conspicuously low 
(especially in the Interior States), the network of railroads — 
less developed, and the acreage of reclaimed land in percentage 
to the total—very small. 

Thus three main regional divisions are to be distinguished in 
the U.S.A. 1) the industrial North, 2) the former slave-holding 
South, 3) the West under colonization. These divisions were 
adopted by Lenin who undertook the study of the capitalist de¬ 
velopment of the U.S. agriculture. 

The below table shows the distribution of population, the 
share of the production of the mining and manufacturing industries 
and agriculture, and the distribution of railroad lines between these 
three regions of the U.S. territory (in percentage to the U.S. total). 

The differences between the main regions of the U.S.A. are 
also vividly displayed by the map showing the distribution of 
industrial centres (see Fig. 92.) 
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The North 


As seen from the above table, the North of tlie U.S.A. whiclt 
occupies less than one third of the country’s area, yields almost 
three fourths of the total production of the manufacturing in¬ 
dustry and more than half of the agricultural produce. But there 
are essential differences in the economic development of the 
vast territory of the industrial North. In consideration of these 
differences the North is to be divided into three regions: the in¬ 
dustrial North-East, adjacent to the .Atlantic Ocean; the indu¬ 
strial and agricultural Lake District (or the Near West), and 
the agricultural Middle West. 

The Industrial North-East. The North-East region is composed 
of the six small States of New England (the more important of 
them is Massachusetts) and the three Middle Atlantic States: 
New York. Pennsylvania and New Jersey. This is the most important 
manufacturing region of the industrial North, with the highest 
percentage of urban population. H.vtremely large is the part played 
by the North-East region in the foreign relations of the U.S.A. 

The coastal location of the North-East, facing Western Europe, 
greatly influenced the commercial and industrial development of this 
part of the U.S.A. A thrifty populace, who brought their commercial 
and industrial e.xpericnces from Europe, has long concentrated here. 

Even before the independent United States had been formed, 
different kinds of cloth, fabrics and small metalware were manu¬ 
factured here. Pedlars from the North-East spread all over the 
country carrying a variety of small inerchandise.l'he presence of iron- 
ore deposits, coal- and oilfields in Pennsylvania laid the 
foundation for the development of heavy industry in the Nortli-East. 

Thus the industrial development of the North-East region lean¬ 
ed on the advantages of a maritime position, on tfx coneen- 
tration of skilled labour and on the presence of powerful mi¬ 
neral resources. It should be added that the steady flow of im¬ 
migrants, a great part of whom settled down in the North-East, 
permanent!}' provided new cadres of workers for the industry. 

New England is the oldest industrial region of the North- 
East. Diversified light industries have developed here. The more 
important are: textile industry, shoe industry, small metal-working 
industry, precision machine-building, and the manufacture of fire¬ 
arms and munition. The major industrial centre and seaport of 
New England is Boston. 

The coastal region extending to the south from New England 
to New York and down to Philadelphia is practically a conti¬ 
nuous chain of industrial cities and towns. 

New York is the largest seaport of the U.S.A. Half of the 
U.S. imports and almost half of the exports fall to New York. 
The main flow of immigrants arriving in the U.S.A. passes 
through the city. For its commercial and financial significance 
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Fig. 93, Norlheaslern States. 


New York holds priority not only in the United States but in 
the whole capitalist world. As a political centre New York is 
much more important than Washington; Wall Street, the site oi 
the leading banks, is the real determining power of the policy of 
the U.S. government. New York’s industry is noted for its extre- 
mely diversified composition. More notable are the typical branch¬ 
es pertaining to a huge city, such as the sewing and building 
industries, the printing and publishing industry. Highly developed 
is the manufacure of electrotechnical equipment and of vanous 
precise machinery and tools. In the suburbs there are oil refine¬ 
ries, rubber plants working on imported crude rubber (caoutchouc), 
copper-smelting works, etc. ^ 

New York is situated at the mouth of the Hudson 
which links the Great Lakes with the ocean by means of the 
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Erie Canal. A dense ne twork of railway lines converges tc 
New York. The central part of New York lies on the island ol 
Manhattan. To the south of Manhattan is Long Island where the 
district of New York called Brooklyn is situated. A number ol 
suburbs are located on the mainland. The national structure of New 
York’s population makes it a veritable ethnographic museum. Here 
you can find more foreigners who still preserve their native 
tongue and customs, than in any other spot on the globe. They 
say that there are more Italians in New York than in Rome, and 
more Irishmen than in Dublin. The Negroes live in a special district 
called Harlem. 

New York is the city of the notorious American “sky-scra¬ 
pers”. Here the highest building of the world is situated — an 
edifice of 102 storeys, about 400 m high. The skyward growth 
of buildings, originally caused by lack of space and by the high 
prices for building-lots, soon became a matter of competing for 
records, a means of publicity. In eager rivalry, the powerful fi¬ 
nancial corporations are erecting luildings which, against the 
general background of the city, strike the eye for their dimen¬ 
sions. One should not think that American cities are made entire¬ 
ly of sky-scrapers. By far not. Groups of sky-scrapers, or solitary 
sky-scrapers hover above the rank-and-file six- and eight-storeyed 
buildings. “...Square, lacking in any desire to be beautiful, the 
still, ponderous buildings tower gloomily and drearily. A haughty 
pride in its height, its ugliness is felt in each house", — in such 
words M. Gorky described the sky-scrapers of New York. The pom¬ 
pous sections of the city, with all their claims to grandeur, are 
forgotten at once, when one secs the slums of the workers’ di¬ 
stricts. Gorky who gave a stigmatizing picture of New York in 
his feature story “The City of the Yellow Devil”, thus describes 
East Side, one of the districts where workers live: “I have seen 
a great deal of poverty, its bloodless emaciated green face is 
well familiar to me... lut the horrors of East Side poverty are 
more dismal than anything I have ever known. 

In these streets, as tightly packed with people as sacks of 
meal, children search greedily in the dustbins on the sidewalks 
for rotten vegetables, and devour them, mildew and all, on the 
spot, in this hitter dust and heat." 

Philadelphia (the principal city of Pennsylvania), situated on 
the lower reaches of the Delaware, is the third largest city of 
the U.S.A. in respect of population and the scale of industrial 
output. The industrial specialization of Philadelphia and its su¬ 
burbs is influenced by the proximity "tf the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania. The manufactures of Philadelphia include machines 
for the mining industry, rails, pipes, locomotives, railroad cars, 
etc. But alongside with the heavy industry, different branches of 
light industry, turning out commodity goods of various denomi¬ 
nations, are also developed here. 




















Western Pennsylvania is the main coal-mining and metallur¬ 
gical centre of the U.S.A. The centre of the mining district is 
Pittsburgh, on the Ohio River. The neighbourhood of Pittsburgh 
teems with coalpits, metallurgical and machine-building works, 
0» the Niagara Falls there are hydroelectric stations owned part¬ 
ly by Canada and partly by the U.S.A. They transmit power to 
the radius of 150—200 kms. 

In the North-East, alongside with the densely populated and 
purely industrial regions, there are still to be found predominant¬ 
ly agricultural regions and even hardly reclaimed forest regions, 
the resorts of tourism (tlie northern section of New England). 
But on the whole, agriculture has been reduced to an issue of 
subsidiary value. It supplies the urban population with dairy pro¬ 
ducts, poultry, green goods, fruit, etc. and has assumed the chara¬ 
cter of suburban fanning. 

The Industrial and agricultural region of the Great Lakes. 

This region includes tlie following Lake District States: Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and the eastern section of 
Minnesota. 

This region ranks second after tlie North-East for tlie scale of 
its industrial development. But the feature distinguishing it 
from the North-East is that agriculture still retains a position 
of great importance, the industry itself having developed in close 
association with argiculture: the processing of agricultural raw ma¬ 
terials (giant slaughter-yards and meat- packing plants, flour-mills 
and creameries) and the manufacture of agricultural machines play 
here a prominent r61e. But, in addition to this, the mining in¬ 
dustry (particularly iron-ore mining near Lake Superior) is of 
great importance, too. There is a large metallurgical industry, as 
well as diversified machine-building; especially important is the 
automobile industry which yields the bulk of motor cars produced 
in the U.S.A. 

Of a paramount significance for the industrial development of 
this region is the watenvay formed by the Great Lakes. An enor¬ 
mous quantity of freight is handled here: iron ore, timber and 
cereals go eastward; Pennsylvania coal, and the industrial manu¬ 
factures of the North-East go westward. Along the lake shores, on 
the routes of this freight, a great number of industrial localities 
arose. The most important of them is Chicago, located at the 
southern end of Lake Michigan. Chicago is the “metropolis of the 
Near West", the second largest city of the U.S.A. as concerns po¬ 
pulation, the scale of industrial output, trade turnover and finan¬ 
cial operations, Chicago is the United States’ largest railroad junc¬ 
tion: 36 long-distance railroad lines start from Chicago, to say 
nothing of all the local lines. The significance of Chicago as a 
centre of communications is enhanced by its position at the south¬ 
ward extension of Lake Michigan — the southern extremity of the 
Great Lakes; all the east-and-west railroad traffic has to go around 
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the south end of the lake and pass through Chicago. Among Chi¬ 
cago’s industries the more important are: 1) the meat-packing in¬ 
dustry (the famous slaughter-yards of Chicago); 2) the metallurgi¬ 
cal industry (the largest works are in Gary, one of Chicago’s su¬ 
burbs); 3) the machine-building industry, particularly the production 
of agricultural, transport and electrotechnical machines; 4) the print¬ 
ing and publishing industry, the sewing industry and other branch¬ 
es which have developed to meet the demand of the city. 

The second largest city of the United States, Chicago strikes 
the eye for its ugly reality no less than New York. In Chicago, 
as M. Gorky has it, “... besides the gangsters of the exchange 
and the banks, gangsters with guns and bombs do just what they 
please." Indeed, Chicago is “famed” for its gangsters whose orga¬ 
nizations are put up like large-scale enterprises, with the police 
and the press on their pay-roll. 

Another industrial centre of the region, second in its importance, 
is Detroit, located on the strait leading from Lake Huron to Lake 
Hrie. Detroit is the centre of the automobile and aircraft indu¬ 
stries (the Ford Automobile Works, and other firms). 

Cleveland and Buffalo are situated on Lake Erie. Cleveland is 
an important centre of the metallurgical and metal-working indu¬ 
stries and of machine-building: Buffalo (at the entrance to the 
Eric Canal which connects the Great Lakes with New York) is a 
large centre of metallurgy and of the food industry. All the above 
mentioned cities are large lake ports. But in total receipts and 
shipments (freight turnover) the port of Duluth at the western end 
of Lake Superior is the largest of them all. It ships iron ore from 
the close-by iron-ore basin of the Mesabi Range and wheat from 
the adjacent regions of the Middle West and receives coal and 
machinery. 

In respect of agricultural specialization the Lake District falls 
into the following divisions (see Fig. 97): in the extreme north, 
in the Lake Superior region, large tracts of forest have been pre¬ 
served; the greater part of the lake-shore belt proper is engaged 
in dairy farming which has attained a great level of development, 
especially in the west, in Wisconsin, the corn-growing and beef- 
cattle farming belt touches on the Lake District in the south. 

The agricultural region of the Middle West. This vast area, 
lying to the west of the Great Lakes on the Great Plains, is 
notable among the other regions of the North for its agricul¬ 
tural inclination and low density of population. This is the 
most important region of wheat- and com growing and of beef- 
cattle farming. The peopling of this region took place later than 
that of the Great Lakes region. It was large-scale commodity 
farming with highly developed mechanization that was establish¬ 
ed here from the very beginning. Productive soils are prevalent 
(black earth and chestnut soils). But this is a region of frequent 
droughts, and the crops are unstable. The perilous influence of 
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the droughts becomes more telling due to the predatory exhaustion 
of the soil practised by the farmers (insufficient manuring, which 
exhausts the soil, reiterated unrotatcd crops) and due to the ab¬ 
sence of planned irrigation and afforestation work. This facilitates 
the erosion of the top-soil; sand-drifts become a frequent oc¬ 
curence, and the land fertility is thus destroyed. Masses of farm¬ 
ers were ruined here and had to abandon their farmsteads and 
fields. 

The dominating industry of the Middle West is the food 
industry (flour-grinding and meat- packing). The leading industrial 
centres are located in the easternmost section, near the bound¬ 
aries of the Great Lakes region. The twin city of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul (total population 780,000 to 800,000 inhabitants and 
above), situated on the banks of the Mississippi — is the lar^st 
centre of the flour-grinding industry in the IJ.S.A. Kansas City 
and Omaha, both on the Missouri, are centres of slaughter yar^ 
and meat packing plants, competing with the Chicago industry. 
St. Louis near the junction of the Mississippi and the Missouri, 
is a large industrial city (850,000 inhabitants). 
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The South 


The above table shows that the South lags far behind the in¬ 
dustrial North in its industrial development; moreover, it lags 
behind the average indices of the U.S.A. on the whole; though the 
share of the South in the U.S. area and total population is respec¬ 
tively 30 and 31 per cents, its share in the produce of manufac¬ 
turing industry is only 17 per cent. Much larger is its share in 
the output of the mining industry (51 p. c.) and in agricultural 
produce (31 p. c.). This shows that the South produces mainly 
agricultural and mineral raw materials, while the development 
of its manuf acturing industry remains comparatively backward. 
But the main factor which distinguishes the South from the 
other regions of the U.S.A. and which accounts for its industrial 
backwardness — is the presence of left-overs of slavery in the 
social system of the South. 

The abolition of slavery has (hanged the outward form of the bondage of 
the Negro tillers, but its essence has remained the same. In the former slave- 
holding states the land was left in the hands of the big landowners, while the 
bulk of the tillers is composed of small tenants and share-croppers all of whom 
are weighed down by the permanent burden of need and debts. Of these masses, 
deprived of all rights as they arc, the worst lot has befallen the so-called 
“share-croppers". They have neither homes, nor implements, nor any other ma¬ 
terial means of their own. Working on the planter's land, using the planter's 
implements, they are practically no better than hired labourers who receive their 
wages not in money, but as a share of the crop. Nominally it is considered 
that the landowner gets half of the cotton and one third of the other crops, 
but in reality his share is much larger. Due to the backward system of culti¬ 
vation the returns brought in by the farms are very low. By the end of the 
winter season most of the small cotton-growers have to raise loans. Usury is 
highly developed here, and the greater the need for credit cn the part of the 
borrower, the higher are the rates of interest charged on the loan. As it often 
happens that the landowner,!, e. the cropper's boss — acts as the usurer, there are 
<mall chances for the cropper to gain anything by arguing when the time 
comes to settle the accounts (they say in the South that if a share-cropper, who 
means to quit, comes with his grievances to the landowner and asks for a settle¬ 
ment of accounts, the result is no better than to "attempt suicide through 
lynching"). Not without ground did Lenin call the South a jail for the *Iwe- 
rated"" Negroes. 

Cotton is the main crop of the South. The Cotton Belto 3 \& 
across the very heart of the South {see Fig 93). The development 
of cotton-growing in the U.S.A. was inseparable from slavery and 
even at present it is first of all in the cotton plantations of the 
eastern section of the Cotton Belt that the left-overs of slavery 
hold strongest. It is here that cotton growing originally develop¬ 
ed; later it was extended to the west and a new powerful cot¬ 
ton-growing region was established in Texas, where previously 
there was neither any cotton, nor slavery. Here the technical le¬ 
vel is higher and machinery is used, while in the old section of 
the Cotton Belt all the work is done by hand, as it was done in 
the days of yore. 
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Tobacco ranks second in importance among the commodity 
crops and is grown mainly in the east. The cultivation of early 
vegetables is widespread in the Atlantic States of the South. The 
green goods are sent by special freight trains to the cities of the 
North. In Florida the growing of citruses (oranges and lemons) is 
of importance. Florida also attracts a multitude of visitors as a 
winter resort. 

Owing to the growth of oil extraction (as well as to 
other minor factors), the South has lately overtaken the North in 
the development of tlie mining industry: the main “Petroleum 
State" of to-day is Texas. One of the largest regions of coal mining 
is located in West Virginia; this region is an extension of the 
adjacent Pennsylvania coal region. As for iron-ore excavation the 
South lags far behind the North, though the resources of the South 
are very large. 

The more notable branches of the manufacturing industry are: 
the textile industry (in the east); oil-refining (intiiewest — 
the Gulf of Mexico region); the metallurgical and metal¬ 
work! ng industry (Birmingham), ship-building (Baltimore, 
on the Chesapeake Bay); the wood-working and tobacco industries. 
On the Tennessee River there are a number of hydroelectric 
stations which supply various industries with power. 

The South differs from the North, and even from the West, in 
its comparatively weak development of urban life. There is not 
a single city here with a population attaining 1 million inhabi¬ 
tants. The largest city— Baltimore (940,000 inhabitants) — lies on 
the very border with the North-East; the type of the city and its 
relations make it sooner a Northern city than a Southern one. 
Close by is Washington — the capital of the U.S.A. (880,000 in¬ 
habitants)— a city built purposely as an administrative centre and 
therefore having no great economic significance. This is the site 
of the Capitol, the building where the Congress holds its sessions, 
as well as that of the “White House"—the residence of the pre¬ 
sident— and of the government offices. 

New Orleans, a large city in tlie very south near the mouth 
of the Mississippi, is the main U.S. seaport on the Gulf of Mexico 
(567,(KX) inhabitants). 

Birmingham is the centre of metal-working industries; Richmond 
is the historical seat of the Southern aristocracy; during the Civil 
War of 1861—1865 it was the capital of the South; now it is 
known only for its tobacco factories. 

The West 

Of the three main divisions of the U.S.A., the West (the Ame¬ 
ricans call it the Far West) —is the largest in area and the least 
peopled region. The Interior States (the Cordillera region) have 
a particularly low density of population: 2 people per 1 sq. km. 
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The peopling of the Pacific States (California, Oregon and 
Washington) is proceeding at a much swifter rate. While the larg¬ 
est city of the Interior States—Denver — has a population of 
only 320,000 inhabitants, the Pacific States boast of such cities 
as Los Angeles and San Francisco (with their suburbs) whose 
population is far above 1 million people. 

The whole area of the West, with the exception of the north¬ 
western triangle, is a droughty region. The dominating landscape 
here is steppeland, semi-deserts and mountain ranges. Arable farm¬ 
ing almost universally requires artificial irrigation. Cultivated 
tracts with irrigation facilities arc found in the form of oases 
scattered amidst vast expanses of mountainous wasteland. The most 
important region of cultivated land is the California Valley along 
the courses of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Rivers whicii 
join the ocean near San Francisco. 

Fruitgrowing, specialized in valuable subtropical kinds of fruit (citruses), 
is developed here. The summers are rainless. Water for the purposes of irriga¬ 
tion, supplied by the thawing of snow, is impounded in storage reservoirs form¬ 
ed by dams built across the gorges on the mountain .slopes. The fruit-canning 
industry works on a large scale, both for the local market and fur export. 

Another iii portant agricultural region of the West is the norihwestern 
trianglfi formed by the Columbia Plateau and the vicinity of Puget Sound. This 
is the main region of cereals in the West (wheat). Apple-growing is also main¬ 
tained on a large scale. Of paramount importance here is the timber in¬ 
dustry. The State of Washington leads tlic country in the felling of timber. 

Pastoral farming is the predominating branch of agricul¬ 
ture all over the remaining regions of the West. In the Interior 
States irrigated land is often used for the growing of fodder grass, 
which provides for a winter supply of fodder when pasturing time 
is over. 

Certain tracts of land are excluded from economic exploitation. 
These are the Indian Reservations and numerous forest reserves 
and National Parks. Of the latter the most remarkable one is the 
Yellowstone National Park with its quaint and picturesque nature 
(rocky cliffs; rivers streaming their waters through deep canyons 
and forming waterfalls; geysers; forests with freely roaming wild 
animals). 

A place of high importance in the economy of the west be¬ 
longs to the mining industry. The bulk of non-ferrous and 
precious metals of the U.S.A. is mined in the West. Near Los 
Angeles, in the southern part of California, there is an important 
region of oil-industry. 

Large hydroelectric stations built on the mountain rivers (Co¬ 
lorado, Columbia) play a prominent rdle in the economy of the 
West. 

The manufacturing industry is developed mostly in 
the coastal region. During the period of World War II the aircraft¬ 
building and ship-building industries increased here on a large 
scale. California leads in industrial development. The most impor- 
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Fig. 98. Western States. 

tant industrial centre here is Los Angeles, a city of oil industrjf, 
aircraft building and motion pictures (Hollywood, the centre of ci¬ 
nema industry, is one of the suburbs of Los Angeles);the neighbour¬ 
hood of Los Angeles is highly favourable to the shooting of 
films: the landscape is conspicuously diversified (the ocean, oases 
of sub-tropical vegetation, hills and high mountains, even with 
snow-capped peaks; not far away there are terrains of sand de¬ 
sert); the weather is almost constantly fine and sunny. 

San Francisco is the most important seaport of the U.S.A. on the 
Pacific Ocean. Another highly important port is Seattle on the Puget 
Sound (the distance from Seattle to Japan and to Shanghai is short¬ 
er than from San Francisco or from Los Angeles). Puget Sound is im¬ 
portant as a strategic base of the American navy on the Pacific Ocean. 







POSSESSIONS AND BASES OF THE U.S.A. 

On the continent of North America the United States posseses 
Alaska with the Aleutian Islands. Alaska is a vast, but sparsely 
populated country (the area is 1,519,003 57 . kms, while the popu¬ 
lation comprises only 128,000 people, the majority of them Ame¬ 
ricans; the number of aborigines — Eskimocs, Indians and Aleu¬ 
tians— amounts to 32,000). 

Alaska was discovered in 1732 by the Russian expedition of 
Fyodorov and Gvozdev. In 1741 the Alaskan coast and the 
Aleutian Islands were visited by the expedition of Bering and 
Chirikov. Russian fur-traders sailed hither in their wake, laying 
the first foundations of Russian America. An especially important 
idle in the exploration and reclamation of Alaska belongs to 
G. Shelekhov, who was a man of outstanding energy and of 
wide mental outlook (in 1783 he founded a company for the 
exploitation of the fur wealth of this area) and to A. Baranov— 
Shelekhov’s associate and successor — who became the governor 
of Russian America and who founded its capital — New Archan¬ 
gel (Sitka) on the Baranov Island. At the time of Baranov Rus¬ 
sian settlements were extended to California, and Fort Ross was 
founded near San Francisco. But in 1867 the tsarist government 
sold Alaska to the United States. 

The seas surrounding Alaska are rich in fish, fur seals, whales, 
etc. The fishing, sealing and whaling industries are the leading 
branches of Alaska’s economy. Gold mining ranks second in im¬ 
portance. The large reserves of coal and the forest wealth of the 
country are being exploited on a negligible scale. Only a small 
area of reclaimable land is utilized for agricultural purposes. Du¬ 
ring the years of World War II a motor highway, leading over 
the Canadian territory, was built to connect Alaska with the West 
of the U.S.A. 

After World War II the aggressive plans of the U.S.A. are 
turning Alaska into a bridgehead of American imperialism, thrust 
out both to the north and to the west, i. e. spearheaded against 
the northern and eastern territories of the U.S.S.R. Airfields and 
naval bases are being built on Alaska and on the Aleutians at an 
accelerated speed. 

In Central America the United States possesses the Panama 
Canal Zone with naval bases at both exits from the canal (a de¬ 
scription of the canal’s significance is given above). 

Another possession of the U.S.A. — the Hawaiian Islands — 
is an important strategical position located in the mid-Pacific at 
the crossroads of ocean traffic connecting America with Asia. 
Honolulu is the capital and the major seaport of Hawaii. Pearl 
Harbor is a naval base near Honolulu. In addition to these 
the U.S.A. possesses a certain number of smaller islands on 
the Pacific, among them — the island of Guam situated amid 
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the formerly Japan-owned Marianas, and a part of the Samoa 
Islands. 

In the western section of the Pacific is the archipelago of the 
Philippine Islands, extensive in area and rich in resources. This 
is a former possession of the U.S.A.; as far back as in 1934 the 
United States pledged itself to grant the Philippines com¬ 
plete independence. In 1946 independence was formally granted to 
the Philippines: they became a republic. But the U.S. Armed 
Forces remain on the Islands and the country’s economy is still 
dependent on U.S. capital, as it was before the proclamation of 
the republic. Thus, only the outward form of the Philippines’ de¬ 
pendence on the U.S.A. has been changed. The capital and the 
main seaport of the Philippines is Manila, 

In the Caribbean Sea, the U.S.A. owns the island of Puerto 
Pico, with certain smaller islands situated close by; the capital, 
main seaport and U.S. naval base on Puerto Rico is San Juan. 

The U.S.A. commands extensive spheres of influence in the 
countries of Latin America. The U.S. influence in the minor 
states of Central America and of the West Indies is especially 
strong. 

At the time of World War II, the U.S.A., in accordance with 
an agreement signed with Great Britain, organized its naval 
bases and airfields in a number of British possessions in the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. Some of these bases were in 
Newfoundland, some in the Bermudas, 'I'rinidad and British Guiana. 
Then, the U.S.A, has established its bases in Iceland, in the 
south of Greenland, on the Brazilian coast. On the termination of 
the war, the U.S.A., far from diminishing its widely extended 
network of military bases, is, on the contrary, persistently striv¬ 
ing to extend it still further. It is bent on strengthening its 
positions in the Pacific Ocean, where it is establishing bases on 
numerous islands formerly owned by Japan (the Marianas, the 
Marshall Islands, the Caroline Islands, the Ryukyu Archipelago, 
the Bonin Island and others). It is bent on retaining its bases in 
Iceland, Greenland, etc. It is involving other capitalist countries 
in aggressive blocs directed against the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies; it is striving to turn the capitalist countries 
of Europe, North Africa and certain Asiatic countries, especially 
those which border on the IJ.S.S.R. into its bridgeheads. In 
vain did it attempt to drive China under its yoke, but it captu¬ 
red the China-owned island of Taiwan. Jt incited the imperialist 
war in Korea. In opposition to this venturesome policy of fanning 
a new world war stands the unbreakable camp of peace and demo¬ 
cracy with the Soviet Union at its head. This camp is ever attract¬ 
ing new allies. The scandalous collapse of the American policy 
of enslaving China, as well as the collapse of the "atomic dip¬ 
lomacy" are serious warnings to the brazen claimants for world 
supremacy. 
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CANADA 


The British dominion of Canada occupies the northern half of 
the continent of North America, with the exception of Alaska 
which belongs to the U.S.A. Newfoundland, which was a separate 
British dominion up till 1933, when it lost its dominion status, 
was joined to Canada in 1949. 

Canada’s area is 10 million si/. kins (including the 600,000 srj. 
kms under bays, lakes, etc.) with a population of 14 million. The 
capital of the country is Ottawa. 

Physical features. In the north Canadian possessions extend 
far into the Arctic Ocean where Canada owns the uninhabited 
Arctic Archipelago. The northern coastline is deeply indented and 
broken. The Ht^son Bay which sets tlie huge Labrador Penin¬ 
sula apart from the rest of the country, cuts deep into the inte¬ 
rior. The transportation value of the Hudson Bay is not great: it 
is free of ice only three months out of twelve. Much more import¬ 
ant is the broken configuration of the eastern coastline. The Gulf 
of St. Lawrenee gives access to the interior of the country, to 
the Great Lakes. But even the St. Lawrence estuary is icelocked 
for a period of 4 to 6 months annually. Off to the south jutting 
out into the ocean is the peninsular province of Nova Scotia. 
The seaport of Halifax, situated on its coast, is accessible for 
ocean traffic all the year round. 

The Pacific coastline is indented by fiords along its entire 
length. Off the Canadian coast tlie Pacific Ocean never freezes up. 

East Canada presents a slightly elevated plain, which is hardly 
adaptable to the purposes of arable farming due to its climate and 
unproductive soils. The valley of the St. Lawrence is noted for 
its more productive soils. Forming a passage from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Great Lakes, this valley was colonized by the Euro¬ 
peans earlier than any other region of Canada. 

The extreme west, just as in the U.S.A., is occupied by the 
mountain ranges of the Cordilleras. A plateau of no great height, 
the continuation of the Great Plains of the U.S.A., extends to the 
east of the Cordilleras. 

The northern shores of the Great Lakes belong to Canada. The 
resources of water power aregreat. The vast lakes and deep rivers 
of northern Canada are under ice during the greater part of the year. 

Of minerals Canada has enormous reserves of coal (1,100 
billion tons), but low-grade coal prevails; the main reserves are in 
the west. Here, too, are sizable reserves of oil. Newfoundland and 
Labrador are rich in iron ore of high quality. Very large are the 
reserves of non-ferrous and precious metals—gold, sil¬ 
ver, platinum, nickel, copper, lead, zinc; the reserves of oil found 
here are not so large. 

The proximity of the Arctic Ocean influences the climate 
of Canada more than that of the U.S.A. The cold Labrador Cur- 
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rent drifting along the eastern coast of Canada, the unfavourable 
climatic influence of the Arctic Ocean tells on this part of the 
country stronger than on any other. In Labrador tundra lands 
begin in latitude 56® N, i. e. in the latitude of Moscow. The Lab¬ 
rador Current brings huge icebergs far down to the south (in 1912 
one of the largest liners, the “Titanic", perished, having collided 
with the submerged part of such an iceberg). 

Less severe are the climatic conditions of central and west 
Canada where the influence of the warmer Pacific Ocean begins 
to tell. The taiga here stretches beyond the Arctic Circle, the tundra 
retreats to the North; the southern section of central Canada is a 
vast prairie-land which forms a continuation of the prairies of the 
U.S.A. The climate here is of the continental type and rather dry, 
with hot summers and severe winters. As in the U.S.A., the prai¬ 
rie region is noted for its productive soils. 

Canada is extremely rich in forests (they cover about one 
third of the country’s area), conifer forests are prevalent. 

The Newfoundland Bank in the Atlantic Ocean is famed for 
its rich fisheries. 

Population. The first Europeans to establish permanent settle¬ 
ments in Canada were the French, who settled in the St. Law¬ 
rence valley. French and English colonists settled on the Atlantic 
coast. Up to 1763 Canada was owned by France. Conflicts perma¬ 
nently occurred between the French and the English colonists. In 
1763 Great Britain seized Canada. Just as the U.S.A., Canada at¬ 
tracted a multi-national flow of immigrants from almost all the 
countries of Europe; 50 per cent of the immigrants were Britishers 
by origin (Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen), 30 per cent were 
French who settled down in a compact mass along the valley of 
the St. Lawrence river (the province of Quebec) and who still 
speak their native language. The prevailing nationalities among 
the rest of the population are Germans, Ukrainians, Scandinavians. 
Only 125.000 people of the aboriginal population (Eskimoes, In¬ 
dians) have survived after the extermination and suppressions per¬ 
petrated by the European colonizers. 

Economy. Canada is a developed industrial and agricultural 
country. Having a highly mechanized agriculture of a pronounced 
commodity type, Canada, at the same time, developed a powerful 
industry (mining, timber- and woodworking, pulp-and-paper indu¬ 
stry, machine-building, especially automobile-building). A very 
prominent part in Canada’s industry and economy in general is 
played by electrification based on water power. Steel-smelting 
has attained an output of 3 million tons. Oil-extraction has increa¬ 
sed within the last few years. 

The following example will give an idea of Canada’s signifi¬ 
cance in world economy: in respect of exports it stands on the 
same level as France, leaving Italy far behind. The bulk of export 
consists of raw and semi-manufactured products of agriculture 
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(wheat, flour, beef, dairy products), of the timber industry (timber 
and pulp), of the mining industry (non-ferrous metals) and of the 
fishing industry. The export of manufactured goods (paper, auto¬ 
mobiles) is sizable, too. Under the conditions brought about by 
World War II, Canada played a very important rdle supplying 
Britain both with raw materials and armaments. In the output 
of aluminium, aircraft, tanks and in ship-building Canada left all 
the other dominions far behind. 

A British dominion, Canada at the same time is greatly 
dependent on the U.S.A. The leading branches of Canadian in¬ 
dustry have been, on the whole, put up by American capital. U.S. 
investments in Canadian economy are much larger than those of 
Great Britain. Canada is one of the active participants of the ag¬ 
gressive North Atlantic pact, created for the purposes of fanning 
a new war. 

Regions. The more habitable part of Canada stretches in a long 
I'.elt from ocean to ocean. It is easy to trace the boundaries of 
this belt on the map according to the localization of the network 
of railway lines. Outside the regions embraced by this network, 
there are only separate scattered mining localities, fur-trading 
outposts, and the dwellings of Indians and Eskimocs who live on 
the gains of hunting, reindeer-breeiling and fishing. This is the 
Canadian North. The gold rush which made the little river 
of Klondike famous in the end of the 19th century, has long sub¬ 
sided since tlie gold-fields were exhausted. 

Large uranium workings are located near the Great Bear Lake; 
they have assumed great importance since the time of World War II 
due to the production of atomic bombs. Recently North Canada 
lias become the site of military preparations (airfields under con¬ 
struction, military expeditions and manoeuvres), aimed at establish¬ 
ing a bridgehead against the U.S.S.R. in the north of Ca¬ 
nada. 

The reclaimed territory of Canada may be divided into three 
economic regions: 1) the Eastern Region, adjoining the Great 
Lakes, the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean; 2) the Middle 
West, embracing the plains of interior Canada; 3) the Western 
Region adjoining the Pacific Ocean. 

The Eastern Region is the main industrial region of 
(Canada. The two largest cities of Canada — Montreal (1,100,000 
itili. suburbs included) and Toronto (900,000 inh.) are in the 
Eastern region, as well as Ottawa — the capital of the country, 
and Quebec. Montreal, and especially Quebec (the Canadian ca¬ 
pital in the past), both situated in the St. Lawrence valley, retain 
many features of old French towns. Toronto, situated on the shores 
of Lake Ontario, is an industrial city of the Anglo-American 
type, much alike those of the U.S.A. The more typical industries 
of the region are the wood-working and the pulp-and-paper indus¬ 
tries which are worked by hydroelectric power. Of great impor- 



tance are the automobile industry of Toronto and the textile 
industry of Montreal. Tlie Eastern Region yields gold, nickel and 
asbestos in large quantities. Agriculture here is an issue of subsi- 
duary value; it specializes in dairy farming, market gardening and 
fruit -growing. 

Newfoundland, joined to Canada in 1949, is economically 
backward. Its population (300,000 people) is engaged mostly in 
the fishing and wood-working industries. The immense deposits 
of iron ore are but inadequatelj' exploited. 

The Middle West, which includes the Prairie Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, is one of the wheat re¬ 
gions of world importance. It yields the annual average of 80— 
100 million centners of wheat, the greater part of which is export¬ 
ed either as grain or as flour. The large farms widely use tract¬ 
ors and harvesting combines, and exploit hired labour. Huge ele¬ 
vators are built at transportation junctions. Here the grain is 
prepared for export (cleaned, sorted, and “standardized”). The 
main commercial and industrial centre of the Middle West is 
Winnipeg, one of the world’s largest wheat-trading centres. 

Western Canada (the province of British Columbia) embrac¬ 
ing the Cordillera region and the Pacific coast, is a region of 
lumbering and timber-exporting, of the mining industries (non- 
ferrous metals, gold, coal) and of the fishing industry. The larg¬ 
est city and seaport is Vancouver. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Divisions, area, political map. By '‘Latin America” we gene¬ 
rally mean all the American countries lying south of the U.S. 
boundaries, namely: 1) the whole of the continent of South Ame¬ 
rica", 2) Mexico which occupies the southern projection of North 
America; 3) Central America —a narrow strip of land linking the 
North and South Americas; and 4) the West Indies, i. e. the 
numerous islands of the Caribbean Sea. The term Middle America 
may be applied to the whole group of countries occupying an 
intermediate geographical position between North America (the 
United States) and South America, viz.: Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies (sometimes all these countries, located, as 
they are, in the region of the Caribbean Sea, are called Carib¬ 
bean America). 

The area of Latin America is 21 million sq. kms, witli a popu¬ 
lation of 160 million. 

The denomination '‘Latin America* was evolved from the fact 
that all these countries were colonized mainly by the Latin (or 
Romanic) peoples (namely, by Spaniards, Portuguese and Italians). 
The Spanish and Portuguese languages dominate in the principal 
countries of Latin America. This is a feature which distinguishes 
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Latin America from the U.S.A. and Canada where the English 
language is dominant. 

Their historical past and the character of their economic develop¬ 
ment lends the countries of Latin America great similarity. 
This is an economically backward group of countries dependent 
on the imperialist powers, and on the USA. and Great Britain 
in particular. 

After the discovery of America (14i)2) almost the whole of South and 
Central Americas was seized by Spain and Portugai. Portugal owned the eastern 
section of South America (the Brazil of today), Spain — almost everything else. 

Feudal nobility ruled the Spanish and Portuguese possessions, and this 
nobility, together with the Church and the merchants, kept plundering the 
colonies during three centuries. The “Conquistadors’* (conquerors) found their 
chief source of profits in the silzfer mines, worked by the enslaved Indians. 
Plantations were another source of income; the sugar plantations acquired a 
particular importance. Negro slaves were brought from Africa to work on these 
plantations. The pauperization and extermiiiatiun of the Indians and Negroes, 
and a general economic stagjiation — such were the results of the three hundred 
years* rule of Spain and Portugal in Latin America. 

The first quarter of the 19ih century witnessed an upsurge of rebellions 
against the Spanish and Portuguese rule throughout entire Latin America. 
During the period of 1810—1825 Spain and Portugal lost their American colo~ 
nes with the exception of Cuba and Puerto Rico wTiich were lest by Spain 
later. Independent states were established in place of the former colonies. Hut 
these new stales were economically weak and unstable. This facilitated the 
penetration of foreign capital. British capital w^as the first to strike root in 
Latin America. British capitalists granted loans to the La tin-American govern¬ 
ments which stood in constant need of n?oney and in return received concessions 
to build railways, to exploit the natural wealth of the Latin-Airerican countries 
and to found tlieir own banks. 

The U.S. influence in Latin America began to increase since the end of 
the 19th century. In 1898 the U.S.A. •relieved" Spain of Puerto Rico, and look 
Cuba, which formally became a republic, under its control. During the years 
1904—1914 the Panama Canal was built. The installation of American capital 
and U.S. political influence in the countries of Latin America went on at a 
greater rate after World War 1. Simultaneously the rivalry between the U.S. and 
the British imperialism in their struggle for markets and sources of raw materials, 
for the possession of the transportation systems and for political influence in 
this part of the world, became greatly aggravated. “Behind the scenes" of the 
political life of Latin America —behind all these conflicts of political parlies, 
coup-d*etats and wars — one may easily and almost universally perceive the 
pressing hand of the British and American imperialists who arc striving to put 
their own henchmen and menials to power and thus to secure privileged trade 
treaties or new concessions. 

The United States utilized World War II and the victory won 
over the fascist aggressors (who had wielded no small influence 
in a number of countries, particularly in Argentina and Brazil) in 
order to strengthen its economic and political positions in the 
countries of Latin America. It is exercising an undisguised pres¬ 
sure on their home and foreign policies. Under the banner of 
the “defence of the western hemisphere* it is seeking to place 
the armed forces of these countries under its control and to 
establish a U.S.-driven military and political bloc of American 
countries. The governments of the Latin-American countries are a 
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■willing tool in the hands of North-American imperialism. “It is 
no secret to anyone that the twenty representatives of the twenty 
Latin-American countries now constitute the most compact and 
obedient army of the United States in UNO" (Stalin). But this 
policy, which to the Latin American countries is a menace of a 
total loss of independence, encounters an ever more determined 
rebuff on the part of the popular masses of Latin America. 

The political map of Latin America is shaped as follows. 
There are twenty republics in Latin America, ten of them in 
South America. The eastern section of South America falls almost 
totally to the territory of the two largest countries: Brazil and 
Argentina. Between them are two smaller countries: Paraguay 
which has no exit to the ocean, and Uruguay. More than half of 
the western coast is occupied by Chile whose territory extends 
in the form of a narrow ribbon along the seaboard. Further north 
are: Bolivia which has no exit to tlie ocean, cither; Peru, Ecua¬ 
dor, Colombia and Venezuela. Six small republics make Central 
America: Panama, Costa Rica, Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Guatemala. All of tliem are under the sway of the U.S.A., 
especially so Panama, which is intersected by the Panama Canal. 
In the extreme north is Mexico, bordering on the U.S.A. There 
are three republics in the West Indies: Cuba (occupying an island 
of the same name), Haiti and the Dominican Republic (both on 
the island of Haiti), the three of them are all under U.S. sway. 

Colonies occupy a small part of Latin America. The more 
important of them are; in South America the three Cuianas: 
British, French and Dutch; in Central America — the Panama 
Canal Zone (U.S.A.) which was sliced out of the territory of the 
Panama Republic; in the West Indies — Puerto Rico (U.S.A.) and 
Jamaica (British). The smaller islands of the West Indies are 
intermittantly divided between Great Britain, France, the U.S.A. 
and the Netherlands. 


PHYSIC AT, FEATURES 

Coastline, relief, rivers. South America is a huge conti¬ 
nent with an inconsiderably broken coastline, in which respect it 
reminds Africa. There are no gulfs penetrating deep inland, and 
thus giving access to the interior regions of the continent. Neither 
does the location of highlands favour the development of commu¬ 
nications. 

Along the entire western coast extends the lofty mountain 
system of the CordUleras de los Andes, or simply the Andes, 
steeply ascending from the seaboard and presenting an almost 
impenetrable barrier between eastern and western South America. 
The loftiest section of the Cordilleras de los Andes are the Central 
Andes. Here the Andes are widely ramified and attain the altitude 
of 6,500 to 7,000 m; their parallel ranges enclose the Bolivian 
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Plateau (mean elevation 4,000 m). The loftiest summit of the 
Andes is Mt. Aroncagtia (7,040 m). In no other place on the globe 
do railways climb to such an altitude as in the Andes (the world’s 
highest railway line passes in the Peruvian Andes at the height 
of 4,880 m, i. e. higher than the summit of Mont Blanc). There 
are many volcanoes in the Andes, many of them are considered 
extinct, but there is quite a number of active ones. 

In the east the Soutli American continent has quite a diffe¬ 
rent pattern of surface features. There are no conspicuously promi¬ 
nent mountain ranges liere. Vast expanses are occupied by 
comparatively low, sprawling massifs — the Oaayana (or Guiana) 
and the Brazilian highlands. These are ancient mountains whiv.h 
were long ago flattened by erosion and now present tabular uplands 
with a rolling surface (mean elevation (iOO to 1,000 m; highest 
peaks 2,600 — 2,700 m). The eastern fringe of the Brazilian 
highlands rises high over the Atlantic seabord and in certain places 
forms a barrier between the coastal regions and the interior 
of the mainland; but still it is by far more accessible than 
the Andes. 

Vast plains stretch between the lofty mountains of the west 
and the extensive uplands of the east; these are: the Amazon 
Plain, the La Plata Plain and the Orinoco Plain, all of them 
watered by powerful rivers. 'Hie Amazon Plain occupies about 
one fourth of South America’s territory. The Amazon River, which 
waters this plain, takes the first place in tlie world for the area 
of its basin (7,000000 stj. kms) and for the figures of its flow in 
different seasons. As for its length (5,500 kms) the Amazon ranks 
second after the Mississippi (with the Missouri). 'Ihe Amazon’s 
main tributary — the Madeira River — is almost equal in length 
to the Volga, while its other tributaries (the Rio Negro, for 
instance) are approximately as long as the Dnieper. In its middle 
reaches the Amazon flows five kilometres wide, extending to a 
width of 20 kms in its lower reaches, and to 80 kms in its estuary 
(the total width of the estuar)% taking into consideration that a 
large island lies in its middle, is 300 kms). Large sea-faring 
steamers ascend the Amazon to the distance of 3,600 kms, almost 
to the very base of the Andes. Descending from the mountains 
to the plains, the Amazon and its tributaries form, in their upper 
reaches, a great number of waterfalls which could provide an 
immense source of mechanical power. But eventually the economic 
value of the Amazon is quite negligible, for it flows through all 
but uninhabited regions of tropical forest. 

Off to the north the Amazon Plain adjoins the Orinoco Plain, 
and to the south — the La Plata Plain which extends along the 
courses of the Parana and the Paraguay Rivers, 'fhe Parana 
comes behind the Amazon in respect of its length {3,7(X)kms) 
and flow, but the joint estuary of the Parana and the Uruguay 
Kivers, called La Plata, serves the most developed region of 





South America as an exit to the ocean and is an important transpor¬ 
tation junction. 

In the extreme south of the mainland, between the Andes and 
the sea, is the Patagonia Plateau of no great height. The narrow 
and tortuous Strait of Magellan separates the mainland from 
the island of Tierra el Fuego. Once an important trade route 
passed through the Strait of Magellan leading from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific. But the opening of the Panama Canal greatly 
reduced the value of this trade route. 

Thus, according to the pattern of its surface features, South 
America falls into several large parts, throughout the territory of 
which similar conditions arc observed over the distance of hundreds 
and even thousands of kilometres. Quite different is the picture 
presented by Central America and tlie West indies. 

Central America seems to present a kind of bridge between 
the North and South Americas. In certain places this “bridge" is 
no wider than 60—70 kms (the Panama Isthmus) in other places 
it expands to several hundred kilometres. The mountains here are 
much lower than in South America. On the whole, the geographical 
divisions of Central America hear a more fractional character than 
tliosc of Soutli America. Over an area no more than some tens of 
kilometres long one may find here a coastal plain, plateaux of no 
great height, mountain ranges 3 to 4 kms high and deep intermont 
valleys (i. e. valleys between the mountains). In the past, Central 
America formed a barrier to direct communications between the 
two great global oceans. But now the Panama Canal has been 
built. It has connected the two oceans and has become one of 
the most important sea highways of the world. 

The West Indies, i. e. the archipelago of the Caribbean 
Sea, as concerns geographical structure, bear a still more fractional 
character. They consist of four large islands which constitute the 
group of the Greater Antilles {Cuba, Haiti, * Jamaica and Puerto 
Pico) and of a great number of small islands (including the group 
of the Lesser Antilles and the Bahamas Islands). The archipelago 
of the West Indies lies on important shipping routes at the cross¬ 
roads of the routes leading from North America and Europe to 
the Panama Canal — a factor which attaches a great economic as 
well as strategic significance to the West Indies. 

The greater part of Mexico is occupied by a vast plateau. 
The plateau is elevated along its eastern and western edges while 
in the south it runs into a grandiose range of volcanoes (Orizaba, 
Popocatepetl, attaining the altitude of 5,600 m). In the south the 
mean elevation of the plateau is 2,000 w; in the north it declines and 
adjoins the Great North-American Plateau (the Cordilleran Plateau). 

Southern Mexico, the greater part of Central America and the 
West Indies are located in the region of actively operating volcanic 

On many maps the island of Haiti is indicated as Hispaniola 
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forces and of violent earthquakes. 'I'he 1902 eruption of the Mt. 
Pell^e volcano in Martinique (the Lesser Antilles) utterly devastated 
the town and seaport of St. Pierre, killing 28,000 inhabitants. 
Twice in the course of the 20th century was the city of Guatemala 
(the capital of the Republic of Guatemala) brought down in ruins 
by earthquakes. But the products of volcanic activities, lava and 
ash, are the major components of the productive soils which attract 
population to these dangerous regions. 

Climate and vegetation. Latin America lies between latitudes 
32°N and 56°S. Its greater part lies within the limit of the zone 
of the hot climate. Only tlie southern section of South Amedca 
lies without the limit of tliis zone. 

Vast e.\'panses are covered by humid tropical forests. Such 
forests cover almost the entire area of the Amazon Plain, which 
lies in the equatorial zone. It is almost evenly hot throughout the 
vast territory of this plain; the average annual temperature here 
is 25—26’ with practically no monthly fluctuations. The annual 
rainfall is very abundant — upwards of 200 fw. The constant heat 
and moisture give birth to a most exuberant tropical vegetation. 
'I'he clearing of new grounds from forest vegetation requires no 
end of energy and efforts: abandoned tracts soon become overgrown 
with tropical flora and in a short time no traces of human activity' 
arc left behind. The hot humid climate is a factor favourable to 
the propagation of malaria, yellow fever and other tropical diseases. 
The Amazon forests are rich in rubber-trees and in other valuable 
kinds of trees wiiich are used for different handicraft articles, but 
the local conditions make it very difficult to exploit this wealth 
of forest materials. 

The tropical regions which receive a smaller amount of rainfall, 
are covered with scrub or savannah (i. e. tropical steppe-land 
with intermittant patches of scrub-forest). 

The southern section of the La Plata Plain, the so-called Pam¬ 
pas, presents a steppeland with a moderately dry subtropical climate. 
This is a region of rich resources for arable and pastoral farming. 

In the region lying south of latitude 40'’S the Pampas merge 
into the stony steppeland plateau of Patagonia with its dry 
and, owing to constantly blowing strong winds, rather severe 
climate and poor herbage. 

'Fhe deserts of South America are not so extensive as those 
of Africa or Australia. Only a part of the Pacific coast of Northern 
Chile is, by its nature, a real desert; this is the Atacama Desert, 
which is, howevei, ob no small economic significance due to its 
rich deposits of saltpetre and copper ore. 

'fhe alternation of the climatic and vegetation zones in the 
upland tropical regions is of a specific nature. Beginning from 
the base of the mountains and up to their summits all possible 
climatic and vegetation zones set in in a sequel from humid tropical 
forests to woodless alpine meadows and snow-capped peaks. 
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These zones come in the following succession. The zone of purely tropical 
climate occupies a belt reaching up to 600 m above the sea level. Speaking of 
cultivated plants, the best crops are yielded here by the cacao- and banana-trees, 
coco-palm and sugar-cane. In the belt reaching from 600 to 1,800 m above the 
sea level, the tropical climate is already greatly moderated by the altitude (the 
average annual temperature here is between 18 and 23"C). In this zone coffee, 
cotton, tobacco and maize yield good crops. The zone of the temperate climate 
sets in al the altitude of 1,800 m. Cypresses, oak-, pine- and fir-trees grow here 
on the forest-clothed slopes. Wheat, maize, and barley are sown here and Euro¬ 
pean varieties of fruit-trees arc cultivated. In comparison with the tropical 
lowlands the climatic conditions here are much healthier. Productive volcanic 
soils cover many regions of the mountainous section of Latin America. It is 
here, in the mountainous regions of South America and Mexico, that the centres 
of the ancient American culture which developed before the advent of the 
Europeans, had originally sprung up. 

Above the altitude of 4,010 m forests disappear and arable farming becomes 
impossible. This is the zone of highland pastures. This zone occupies a great 
part of the Bolivian Plateau (the local name for this high-level surface 
is thi Pwnfl). The limit of perennial snow passes in the tropical regions at the 
altitude of 5,000—5,500 m. 

Central America is noted for the highly diversified cha¬ 
racter of its climatic conditions and vegetation. It is the trade-winds 
blowing from over the Atlantic Ocean that bring Central America 
its share of rainfall. That is why the mountain-slopes facing the 
Atlantic Ocean receive more abundant rainfall and have richer 
vegetation than the leeward regions sheltered from the trade-winds. 

The Interior regions of Ihe Mexican Plateau, separated from the coast by 
mountain barriers, as well as the Pacific Coast itself near the U.S. border (the 
Peninsula of Lower California), are noted for their arid climate. The flora cha¬ 
racteristic of these regions is presented by cacti, agave, and the thorny shrubs 
of the semi-desert. Arabic farming requires artificial irrigation. 

The trade-winds which bring rain to the West Indies and Central America 
freshen and condition the air. Regions open to the influence of the trade-winds 
have a much healthier climate than regions with humid and stagnant air. 

But it is not only refreshing winds that come from the AUantic. Quite 
often formidable hurricanes come racing from over the ocean, devastating 
everything that happens to lie in their path. Such hurricanes can, as they often 
do, devastate crops over a great area of land, scatter buildings to pieces, 
extirpate telegraph poles along a whole line, etc, etc. Such was the case, for 
instance, in Puerto Rico in September 1928. That is why the inhabitants of the 
islands subdued to the infliction of these hurricanes prefer to cultivate early-ripe 
crops, the loss of which can be easily compensated (sugar-cane, for instance), 
and abstain from growing fruit-trees which take years to bear their first fruit. 

The natural conditions of agriculture in Latin 
America are highly diversified. A number of important crops now 
universally cultivated in other parts of the world were originally 
brought from the countries of South and Central Americas (pota¬ 
toes, cacao-tree, maize, tobacco). 

On the other hand, many kinds of agricultural plants were 
brought by the Europeans and became widespread owing to favourable 
conditions (wheat, coffee, sugar cane). The same was the case 
with domestic animals (horned cattle, sheep, horse) heretofore 
quite unknown to the natives. 
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Mineral wealth. The mineral wealth of Latin America is very 
great. 

The reserves of o i 1 are of world importance. The main oilfields 
lie at the base of the Northern and Middle Andes (in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Bolivia and Peru) and at the foot of the Mexican Plateau, 
on the sea-coast of the Gulf of Mexico. Of world importance, too, 
are the deposits of the following metallic minerals: silver (in 
Mexico and Peru), copper (Chile, Mexico, Peru), tin (Bolivia), 
iron ore (Brazil, Cuba, Chile), manganese (Brazil); the reserves 
of high-grade iron ore in Brazil are estimated at 4,600 billion 
tons (of pure iron in the ore-beds), which makes 17 per cent of 
the total iron-ore reserves in all the foreign countries. Guiana is 
rich in bauxite. Goldfields are found in many places, but they 
are of secondary value. There are large reserves of platinum in 
Colombia. Powerful deposits of saltpetre are located in the deserts 
of Northern Chile. But Latin America is poor in coal. This shortage 
is made up for by the abundance of water-power. The reserves of 
water-power are estimated at 66 million HP (about 14 per 
cent of the hydro-energetic resources of all the foreign countries). 

On the whole, the natural resources of Latin America are 
manifold enough to promote multilateral economic development 
of this part of the globe, but the resources here remain but insuf¬ 
ficiently exploited and receive a lopsided development. 


POVlLATJOy 

National structure. As a result of genocidal wars and bloody 
reprisals on the part of the conquerors the Indians in many of 
the countries of Latin America have either disappeared altogether 
(such is the case, for instance, with the West Indies, where the 
Spaniards exterminated the natives during the first hundred years 
of their rule), or remain in very small numbers. The majority 
of the remaining Indians live in the mountainous countries of the 
South-American West (Bolivia, Peru), in Mexico and in Central 
America. A very numerous intermediate group of the Latin-Ame- 
rican population was formed from the intermarriage of the Indians 
and the European settlers; these are the mestizos^ ot half-castes. 
The Indians together with the mestizo group constitute more than 
half the population of Latin America. 

Inhabitants of European origin comprise only 2,5—30 per cent 
of the total population of Latin America. Part of them are Creoles, 
i. e. descendants of the old-time European immigrants, the rest 
are recent-time immigrants, who arrived within the last 50 or 60 
years. This recent migratory movement has played an immensely 
important role in the development of Argentina and southeastern 
Brazil. It is here that the bulk of the “white" population is 

'■ mesiizo is the local name for a metis 
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concentrated. Among tlie European settlers emigrants from Spain, 
Portugal and Italy prevail. In Southern Brazil there is a numerous 
group of German colonists (about 800,000 people). 

Negroes and Mtilattoes populate mainly the old plantation 
regions which developed during the colonial era in Northeastern 
Brazil and in the West Indies. In some of the islands (Haiti, Jamaica) 
they constitute the majority of the population. 

The localization pattern of the principal groups of population 
may be roughly described as follows: the South-East is occupied 
by the “white” people; the North-East — by Negroes and Mulat* 
toes; the interior regions of South America, the West and the 
extreme North (Mexico) — by Indians and the mestizo group. 

Prior to World War II large groups of tlie Japanese settled 
down in different countries of Latin America, mostly in Brazil 
(about 200,000 people). 

The Indians and Negroes are the most oppressed and down¬ 
trodden part of population; direct compulsion and violence remind¬ 
ing the times of slavery are perpetrated against them. 

Class relations. Large landownership is the predominant form 
of land holding in Latin America. The haciendas, or the estates 
of the landlords, often cover colossal tracts of land. The masses of 
the tillers work on the land which belongs to the large landowners 
either renting it on enslaving terms, or working as share-croppers 
and sometimes as slaves — in the literal sense of the word. Debt 
bondage known as peonage is widespread in the regions with 
Indian population predominating. The peons are peasants whose 
land has been expropriated and who receive a small plot of land 
from the owner of the hacienda together with a small sum of 
money to start with, and for this they have to work on the 
hacienda proper a certain number of days a year; they never find 
any means of shaking off the debt-bondage aiid eventually become 
slaves. Tlie recalcitrant peons who cannot tolerate their condition 
and want to quit are subdued by force: the hacienda-owner always 
has the police at his command. 

Thus, the left-overs of slavery and feudal bondage still 
hold strong in the countries of Latin America. At the same time 
class oppression is closely entwined with race discrimination: 
the hacienda-owners and the bourgeoisie are “white”, while the 
peons are “coloured". 

The bulk of the population remains illiterate and culturally 
backward. Even in Argentina and Uruguay, i. e. in countries with 
a predominating “white" population, the number of illiterate people 
attains .35—40 per cent, while in countries with a predominating 
“coloured* population illiteracy is almost universal. 

Only the propertied classes — which constitute quite an incon¬ 
siderable minority of the population — officially participate in 
political life. Even when the oppressed masses of the Indians and 
Negroes are called to the polls, it is done in order to make them 
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vote at the will of the hacienda-owners and the police. Republican 
institutions here are nothing but a false facade which screens 
either the supremacy of an oligarchy of large landowners or a 
brazen military dictatorship. 

The ranks of the Latin-American industrial proletariat are far 
from being numerous. Nevertheless the bulk of the proletarians 
attains impressive numbers in the more developed regions of Latin 
America where they are concentrated in towns and in mining 
localities. The Latin-American working-class is composed of 
transport-workers — railwaymen and longshoremen, or stevedores 
(one should bear in mind that the functioning of transportation 
facilities in the principal exporting regions is a matter of great 
importance); miners (especially in Chile, Mexico, Peru and Vene¬ 
zuela); and workers engaged in light industry which processes 
local raw materials; the most numerous sections are the workers 
of the textile industry (Brazil, Mexico) and these of the food 
industry (there are many slaughter-yards and meat-packing plants 
in Argentina and a great number of sugar-refineries in Cuba). The 
industrial proletariat retains its ties with the plantation labourers 
and with the whole of the immense class of rural proletarians and 
semi-proletarians. 

Foreign monopoly capital which forced its way into the backward 
semi-colonial world of Latin America, immediately accellerated 
the process of its economic and class differentiation. Powerful modern 
banks and trusts have appeared side by side with ancient feudal 
seats; highly mechanized enterprises — side by side with workshops 
equiped with primitive, old-fashioned technique; masses of transport 
and industrial proletariat — side by side with the peons who still 
remain in the condition of semi-feudal bondage. Class contradictions 
are extremely grave, the exploitation of the toilers bears an openly 
ruthless and predatory character, the contrasts between poverty 
and wealth are displayed in the most obvious manner. Herein lie 
the foundations of the anti-imperialist struggle which is gathering 
impetus in the countries of Latin America. The organizing force 
of this struggle are the Communist Parties, many of which have 
to resort to underground struggle. A prominent rdle in the orga¬ 
nization of the anti-imperialist front belongs to the Confederation 
of Toilers of Latin America — a trade-union organization uniting 
the forces of the working class of all the countries of Latin America. 

Density of population. Principal cities and towns. On the 
whole, Latin America is sparsely popvdated. The population tends 
either to the coastal regions where the commercial and transporta¬ 
tion ties with the outer world are concentrated (the West Indies, 
the La Plata region of Argentina and Uruguay, the South-East 
coast of Brazil, central Chile), or to the plateaux with their 
fertile soils and temperate climate (central Mexico, the coffee¬ 
growing region of southeastern Brazil). The interior forest regions 
(the selva) and the savannah regions of South America are almost 
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Fig. 100. Density of population in South America. 


uninhabited; over the vast expanses of the Amazon tropical forests 
the density of population is under 1 person per I sq. km. 

The principal cities and towns have also arisen on the seaboard 
or in close proximity to it. Buenos Aires — the capital and prin¬ 
cipal seaport of Argentina (3 million inhabitants) ranks first among 
them. Two cities are notable in Brazil: Rio de Janeiro —the 
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capital of the country and a seaport (1,800,000 inhabitants), and 
Sao Paulo — the centre of the main coffee-growing region 
(1,400,000 inhabitants). In Chile the larger cities are: Santiago, 
the capital (1 million inhabitants), and the principal seaport — 
Valparaiso. In Mexico tlic capital of the country — Mexico City 
(1,700,000) stands out in sharp contrast to the generally small 
towns of the country. In the West Indies the capital of Cuba — 
Habana (670,000 inhabitants) — is the major seaport of the whole 
archipelago. 

McoxoMic nisriiiw 

The installation of foreign capital in the economy of Latin .America 
has brought about an accelerated development of separate economic 
branches. This development, on the whole, tended towards the 
production and expotk of agricu’tural and mineral ra-jo mate¬ 
rials. Whole large countries specialized in the production of one 
or two export items, while all the other resources remained 
unexploited. The profits derived from the export of these products 
provide means for the import of foreign manufactures. The same 
exports have to meet payments on foreign debts and to balance 
the profits pumped out of the country by foreign capitalists. I'o make 
both ends meet, the countries of Latin America have to increase 
their exports by every possible means. Any curtailment of exports 
shatters the whole economy of the country and brings forth a menace 
of bankrupey. Thus, the countries of Latin America are utterly 
dependent on the sale of the products which constitute their 
special export items. 

In cases of a markedly pronounced agricultural specialization 
when the economy of a large region or even of a wliolc country 
pends on the production of one single item, the term applied to 
such economy is monocultural economy. 

Agriculture. The leading region for the production of cere¬ 
als and products of pastoral farming is the arable 
and cattle-breeding region adjacent to the La Plata estuary within 
the boundaries of Argentina and Uruguay. Enormous quantities 
of wheat, maize, linseed, refrigerated meat, raw wool and hides 
are exported from this region. 

The number of horned cattle in Argentina and Uruguay is 
estimated at 40 million heads and that of sheep — at 70 million. 
This is the most powerful economic region of the entire Latin 
America. 

The majority of the remaining agricultural regions of Latin 
America supply products of tropical farming. Coffee takes 
the first place, Latin America accounts for 90 per cent of the 
world production of coffee. Brazil ranks first, then comes Colombia. 
In world economy Latin America occupies an important place 
as a producer of cane sugar. Cuba is the principal producer 
of sugar. The whole economy of Cuba is strongly dependent on sugar. 
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Fig. 101. Mining Industry of Latin America. 


A large-scale b a n a n a-growing industry has been developed by 
the U.S. capital in the countries of Central America and in the 
island of Jamaica. A number of regions adjacent to the Caribbean 
Sea have been turned into continuous banana-plantations. Among 
the crops which are cultivated in a number of countries but 
which do not give rise to such a pronounced specialization, the 
more notable are: cotton (Brazil, Peru), cacao (Ecuador, Brazil) 
and tobacco (Cuba). 

Forests cover immense areas in Latin America (approximately 
40 p.c. of the entire territory), but forest products are but 
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of supplementiry value. In the beginning of the 20th century the 
forests of the Amazon Plain were the world’s leading region for 
the gathering of crude rubber (by means of tapping wild rubber 
trees). But then rubber plantations began to develop rapidly in 
the British possessions in Malacca and in the Netherlands Indies. 
The planted-tree method proved to be less expensive and more 
convenient than tapping wild rubber trees in the tropical forests. 
The South-American wild rubber industry was unable to keep up 
with the competition and fell into decline. 

Mining Industry. Oil extraction leads in the mining industry. 
In 1950 the figure of the total output for the whole of Latin 
America was above 100 million tons. Venezuela is the main 
producer of oil, llien come Mexico, Colombia, Argentina. Ame¬ 
rican (U.S.) capital holds predominance in the oil industry, 
British capital coming second. The output of copper (Chile, 
Mexico, Peru) accounts for about a fourth of the world total. 
Bolivia yields about a fifth of the world output of t i n. In the 
Dutch and British Guianas there is a large production of bau¬ 
xite. Very important is the production of saltpetre in 
Northern Chile. In the mining of non-ferrous metals, as well as 
in the production of saltpetre, American capital holds sway. The 
immense reserves of iron ore are being worked on a very small scale. 
The output of manganese greatly increased during World War 11. 

Latin America is the world’s largest producer of silver 
(about 50 per cent of the world production); the largest quantity 
of silver is yielded by the inexhaustible silver mines of Mexico 
which have been turning out production throughout the course of 
four centuries. The production of gold is less considerable. Co¬ 
lombia gives a large production of platinum. 

During the years of World War 11 the resources of the Latin- 
American countries played an important rdle in the supplies of the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain. Especially important were the resources 
of such paramount war materials as oil, tin, manganese and bauxite. 

Manufacturing industry. The industrial development of Latin 
America is far from being adequate to its natural wealth. Only 
certain branches based on the processing of local raw materials 
have attained a high level of development: sugar industry in 
Cuba, meat-packing, flour-mill and leather industries in Argentina, 
oil-refining industry (the largest plants are located in Curasao, 
an island near Venezuela); in Brazil and Mexico there are sizable 
textile industries. In Brazil there is a small-scale metallurgical 
industry, too. 

AKGENTLVA 

Argentina is situated in the extreme south of the continent 
of South America. Almost all of its territory lies to the south 
of the Tropic of Capricorn (between latitudes 22 and 5^S). The 
area of Argentina is 2,800,000 sq, km, with a population of 
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16 million. Argentina is the 
only large country of Latin 
America which is populated 
almost entirely by Euro¬ 
pean settlers. The capital of 
the country is Baenos Aires. 

The cereal farming and 
cattle-breeding of Argen¬ 
tina work on a large scale 
for foreign markets. Argen¬ 
tina is one of the world’s 
leading exporters of wheat, 
maize, linseed, meat, wool 
and hides. 

Argentina leads the 
countries of Latin America 
in the mechanization of 
agriculture, in the density 
of the network of railway 
lines, in the percentage of Wheat Rcfrion of Argentina, 

urban population and in 

the scale of foreign trade. But the comparatively high level of 
capitalist development is blended here with a semi-feudal exploi¬ 
tation of the masses of tenant-farmers and share-croppers. 

The main region of arable farming and cattle-breeding of 
Argentina, the country’s economic nucleus, is La Pampa —the 
southern section of the La Plata Plain; this region adjoins the 
La Plata estuary and the Atlantic coast. Its climate is subtropical. 
In Buenos Aires the average annual temperature in January is 23°, 
and in July 10°_C; in winter, however, the winds blowing from 
the Antarctic regions sometimes bring low temperatures and even 
frosts of short duration. The rainfall is abundant in the east and 
decreases to the west. The main agricultural region of Argentina 
is the eastern section of La Pampa. This region has the configu¬ 
ration of a semi-circle, with Buenos Aires for its centre, a dense 
network of railways converging to the city. 

Buenos Aires is the largest city of the southern hemisphere, 
a seaport of world importance. Almost all the immigrants who 
arrive from abroad, pass through Buenos Aires (just as they do 
through New York when coming to the U.S.A.). Buenos Aires 
with ^ its suburbs is the home of nearly a fourth of the total po¬ 
pulation of Argentina. This metropolis is the brooding nest of 
the agrarian magnates and financers, of masses of large and small 
profiteers, of numerous representatives of official bureaucracy; an 
immense body of employees and servants are engaged in serving 
the needs of the well-to-do bourgeoisie of Buenos Aires. 

The industrial significance oi Buenos Aires is inferior to its 
importance as a commercial, transportation and financial centre. 












Nevertheless, Buenos Aires is the largest working-class centre ot 
Latin America. The main cadres of the proletariat are represented 
by railwaynien, dockers and stevedores, and the workers of the 
slaughter-yards, meat-packing plants and tanneries. 

Other important port towns arc: Hahia Blanca (on the sea¬ 
board), Rosario and Santa Fe (on the Parana River). 


BRAZIL 


In respect of area and population Brazil is the largest country 
of Latin America. It occupies the eastern part of South America 
and lies almost entirely within the tropical zone. Along a very 
great length of its boundaries Brazil is washed by the Atlantic 
Ocean (the total length of the coastline amounts to 8,000 kms). 
The area of Brazil is 8,500,0(K) sq. ktns, with a population of 
49 million. The capital of the country is Rio de Janeiro. 

The greater part of the Amazon Plain with its cover of tro¬ 
pical forest lies within the boundaries of Brazil. To the south of 
the Amazon Plain rise tlic Brazilian Highlands; they occupy 
about two thirds of the country’s territory. The northern section 
of the highlands is watered by the tributaries of the Amazon. 
the southern — by the Parana and its tributaries, and the eastern— 
by the Sdo Francisco River. Descending from the highlands, the 
rivers form rapids and waterfalls; tlie latter handicap river navi¬ 
gation but provide immense resources of water power. 

The greater part of the highlands lies within the zone of tro¬ 
pical climate; off to the south it yields place to subtropical cli¬ 
mate. 'I'he southeastern section of the highlands presents the most 
favourable region to agriculture in Brazil. The Brazilian High- 



Fig. 103. Percentage of cultivated area In 
different regions of Brazil. 


lands are rich in mineral 
wealth. The deposits of 
iron ore and manganese 
are of world importance. 

Economically Brazil is 
an instance of a most crying 
contradiction between the 
diversity of natural re¬ 
sources and their lopsided 
exploitation. In Brazil there 
are vast expanses suitable 
for arable farming and 
cattle-breeding, large reser¬ 
ves of minerals, abundant 
sources of water power. 
But for the world economy 
Brazil still remains a coffee 
country. The coffee plan- 
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tations occupy only 3 million hectares ^ 2 ^) 0 ^ areaj.but 

tliey account for the bulk of Brazilian exports, and the whole 
course of Brazilian economy depends on these coffee plantations. 
In Brazil it is the main coffee-growing region that attracts foreign 
capital just as the agricultural region of Central Argentina does, 
and that accumulates large cadres of agrarian and industrial prole¬ 
tariat. But the greater part of Brazil belongs to the most back¬ 
ward regions of Latin America. In addition to coffee, cotton has 
lately taken a large place in Brazilian exports. The most com¬ 
mon food staples of tfie local market are maize, beans and the 
manioc root. 

During World War II certain iron and steel works and a num¬ 
ber of munition plants had been built, all of them turning out 
production on a rather small scale. 

Regions. The overwhelming majority of the population is con¬ 
centrated in eastern Brazil — on tlie Atlantic coast and in the 
section of the Brazilian Highlands adjoining the coastal region. 
The selva and savannah regions of interior Brazil, occupying two 
thirds of the total area, have a meagre population of some 
3 million people; the productivity of the interior regions is quite 
negligible. Three regions are distinguished in eastern Brazil: the 
Northeastern, the Southeastern and the Southern. 

The Soutlieastern Region constitutes the core of Bra¬ 
zilian territory. Here almost all the coffee plantations and 
the major cotton plantations of the country are concentrated. Just 
as La Pampa of Argentina, this region attracted mass immigra¬ 
tion at the end of the 19tli and in the beginning of the 20th 
centuries. The immigrants were mostly Italians, Portuguese and 
Spaniards. 

The main coffee-growing region is located in the 
State' of Sao Paulo. There are large tracts of “red earth” here, 
which is highly suitable for the growing of the coffee-tree. The 
climate of the highlands is subtropical. The summer months bring 
heavy rainfall, but the winter is a comparatively dry season. The 
best climatic conditions for coffee-trees are found at the eleva¬ 
tion of 500 to 800 m above the sea level. Above the altitude 
of 1,000 m the menace of light frosts appears, and frosts are a 
mortal enemy of the coffee trees. The centre of the coffee-grow¬ 
ing state is the city of Sao Paulo, situated on the way from 
the coffee-growing region to the ocean. In rivalry with Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo claims priority as a commercial, financial and 
industrial centre. The port of Santos accomodates the coffee-grow¬ 
ing region. 


* The official name of Brazil is “Cstados Unidos dos Brazil* which in llie 
Portuguese means: the United States of Brazil 
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The Brazilian capital —Rio de Janeiro — is located on the 
shores of a sheltered bay of fanciful configuration with many 
islets scattered over its surface. Rocky ridges closely surround 
the bay, their slopes are covered with flush tropical vegetation 
and their peaks rise in the form of barren cliffs. The fanciful 
display of colours and configurations lends an exceptional beauty 
to the panoramic view of Rio de Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro is the 
major importing port of Brazil. Many commercial enterprises, 
banks and factories are concentrated here. Nevertheless, in the 
economic life of Brazil Rio de Janeiro does not play such a r61e 
of paramount importance, as does Buenos Aires in the economic 
life of Argentina; in the scale of exports Santos leaves Rio de 
Janeiro far’beliiiid, while Sao Paulo contests with tlie capital in 
other aspects. 

The North-liasl is a backward region of old colonial furniation with 
a mixed Negro-Mulatto and Creole population. The main economic branches 
here are the production of cotton, sugar, cacao and tobacco. The condition of 
the Negroes and Mulattoes who coiisitutc the main body of the working-class, 
is eventually that of slavery. The major urban centres are: Recife (Pernambuco) 
and San Salvador {iiala). 

The South of Hrazil is a region of cereal-farming and cattle-breeding. In 
respect of its physical features the extreme south presents a tratisilion to the 
subtropical steppes of the l.a Plata region. Put in its development the Brazilian 
South lags fat behind the La Pampa of Argentina. 



AFRICA 


Africa is a colonial continent and tlie overwhelming part of 
its territory is divided between Great Britain, France and other 
European countries. 

The area of Africa, including the nearby lying islands, is 
about 30 million sq. kms, the greatest distance from north to 
south is 8,000 kms, from east to west 7,500 kms, its population 
amounts to over 170 million (the latter figure is very approxi¬ 
mate for in many countries no census is taken). 


niTSICAL t'llATVnES 

Africa’s geographical position and configuration. Africa forms 
the southwestern projection of the continental mass of the Old 
World. The northern part of Africa, bordering on the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea, is geographically and physically joined to southern 
Europe and Anterior Asia, The Strait of Gibraltar that separates 
Africa from the Iberian peninsula is in its narrowest part only 
14 kms wide. In its natural features the western part of Africa’s 
Mediterranean coast has much in common with the Mediterranean 
coast of Europe. 

In the north-east the Great African Desert Belt adjoins the 
deserts of Anterior Asia, forming one geographical whole. The 
isthmus of Suez, traversed by a canal, forms a direct link be¬ 
tween the countries of the Nile and Anterior Asia; further south 
there is the narrow Red Sea and the Strait of Bab el Mandeb. 

It follows from the above that the position of North Africa 
is favourable to communications with the countries of Europe 
and Asia facing the Mediterranean Sea. Communications with 
Central Africa were greatly hampered by the Great Desert Belt 
(the Sahara and the deserts of Libya and Arabia) isolating 
Africa’s Mediterranean coast. 

The part of Africa lying to the south of the desert belt 
projects into the ocean. In the west Africa is washed by the 
Atlantic Ocean forming a vast gulf, the Gulf of Guinea, which, 
however, cuts but slightly into the mainland. In the east the con¬ 
tinent is washed by the Indian Ocean. 

Hr 
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Like the otlier continents of the southern hemisphere Africa 
has the configuration of a massive block with but a sligiitly 
indented coastline. There are few harbours and bays convenient 
for navigation. A number of islands in both the Atlantic and the 
Indian Oceans are considered as belonging to Africa. Those situ¬ 
ated in the Indian Ocean are the following: Madagascar, sepa¬ 
rated from the mainland by the Mozambique Channel; the group of 
Mascarene Islands (Mauritius, Reunion); Socotra and the littoral 
island of Zanzibar. In the Atlantic Ocean to Africa belong the 
island of Madeira, the CAinary Islands, the Cape Verde Islands, 
the islands of St. Helene, Ascension and a group of islands in 
the Gulf of Guinea. 

Relief, rivers. Tlie relief of the continent is noted for its mo¬ 
notony. On the whole Africa is a vast plateau with elevated 
edges. Most elevated are the platcau-v of eastern and southern 
Africa. In tl)e east rises the high Upland of Ethiopia, with e.xtinct 
volcanoes and a thick laj'er of lava overlying the rock. The ave¬ 
rage elevation of the upland is 2,500—3,000 m, separate peaks 
towering as high as 4,620 m. To the south of tlie Upland of 
Ethiopia stretches the East-African plateau, which is flanked in 
the west by deep and narrow depressions in which enormous 
lakes have been formed (the Lakes Victoria. Tanganyika and 
Nyasa). The Victoria Lake lying at the Equator is the second 
largest fresh water lake in the world (69,000 sq. kms); among 
the salt lakes the Aral Sea is nearly of the same size. In the out¬ 
lying regions of the East-.African plateau rise the highest 
peaks of Africa — the extinct volcanoes of KUima NJaro (about 
6,000 m) Kenya, Ruwenzori. the active volcano of Kirunga and 
others. 

The most elevated section of the South African plateau is in 
the south-east. There the Drakensberg Mountains 
which fall steeply towards the coast of the Indian Ocean. 

The centre of the African continent as well as its north and 
west is generally much less elevated than the south and the east. 
Here low plateaux prevail, lying at the elevation of 200—500 m. 
Such is the depression of Congo occupying the major part of the 
Congo basin, such, as well, is the greater part of the Sahara, Sudan 
and the Libyan desert. On the Guinea coast rises the volcano of 
Cameroon (4,070 m). In the extreme north rises the Atlas range 
that differs in its structure from the other mountains of Africa. 
This range is built up of folded mountains and is a continuation 
of the Alpine mountain system of Europe. 

Lowlands cover a negligible part of Africa, nearly all of 
them fringing the coast. 

In many localities the elevated edges of the African plateaux 
fall abruptly at the very coastline. Due to this structure of relief 
access to the coast from the sea is difficult. 
African rivers are also inconvenient as routes for penetrating in- 
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land. Africa has huge rivers such as the Nile, Congo, Niger, but 
all of them, on their way to the sea, descend from one terrace 
to another and form rapids and falls, thereby interrupting naviga¬ 
tion over long stretches. Hence the great abundance of water¬ 
power in Africa (over one third of the world’s water-power re¬ 
sources, not counting those of the Soviet Union). 

As the surface of Africa generally slopes from the south-east 
to the north-west, its principal rivers flow to the Atlantic and to 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Congo (4,60() kms long), Africa’s 
mightiest stream, carries the greatest amount of water. The basin 
of the Congo which comes second in the world after the basin 
of the Amazon in area lies entirely within the Equatorial belt 
receiving abundant precipitation. Crossing the mountains that 
separate the Congo depression from the coast of Guinea the 
mighty stream works its way through a number of wild gorges 
and forms a multitude of rapids. 

The Nile is Africa’s longest river (6,500 kms); it issues from 
tlic lake of Victoria lying at the very Equator. Its principal tribu¬ 
tary is the Blue Nile draining the Upland of Ethiopia. This river 
is the effluent of the lake of Tana. For about half of its course the 
Nile runs over regions with very scanty precipitation. In its lower 
reaches the Nile receives no tributaries and therefore it lags far 
behind the Congo as concerns the basin area and the amount of 
water carried. There are six big rapids in the middle reaches of 
the Nile. On reaching the Mediterranean Sea the river forms a 
vast delta. 'I'lie water level in the Nile is highly unstable, as the 
summer rains in the upper reaches of the White and Blue Niles 
cause the river to overflow, and high water reaches the lower Nile 
(in Egypt) in September. The Nile is of great importance as a 
source of irrigation and fertility, for floods have deposited fertile 
soil in the Nile valley and the entire Egyptian agriculture is 
based on using the water of the Nile for irrigation. 

Africa’s third great river is the Niger (about 4,200 kms) in 
West Africa. The Niger carries a great amount of water and, like 
other African rivers, abounds in rapids. The other important rivers 
discharging into the Atlantic are: the Orange (with its tribu¬ 
tary the Vaal) in South Africa and the Senegal in the west. The 
Zambezi (2,600 Aww long) is noted for its exceptional abundance 
of falls and is the only large stream discharging into the Indian 
Ocean. About one third of African territory has no ocean drain¬ 
age. Such are the inland river basins, for instance, the basin of 
the Lake Chad in Sudan as well as the deserts having no permanent 
rivers, for instance, the greater part of the Sahara. It is only 
after heavy rains that temporary streams appear in otherwise dry 
channels (named in Africa “wadi"). 

Mineral wealth. Africa’s mineral resources are but poorly pro¬ 
spected, particularly the deposits of coal and iron ore. In mi¬ 
neral wealth South Africa stands out: the world’s greatest deposits 
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I'ig. 104. The mineral weallli of Africa. 

of gold and diamonds as well as considerable resources of coal, 
iron, copper, chromium and platinum are found there. At the 
opposite extremity of the continent, in the French possessions, 
there are vast deposits of phosphorite and considerable resources 
of iron ore. Central Africa is rich in copper, diamonds and ura¬ 
nium. Among the colonies of the Guinea coast Gold Coast (man¬ 
ganese, gold) and Nigeria (tin) stand out. 

Africa surpasses Latin America in prospected resources of 
coal, but lags far behind as regards its iron-ore resources. Most 
favourable to industrial development is the coupling of coal and 
iron-ore resources in the South African Union. 
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Climate, flora and fauna. The Equator crosses Africa appro¬ 
ximately in the middle. The northernmost point of the African 
continent (Cape Blanco) lies in latitude 37'^2(y N, the southern¬ 
most (Cape Agolhas) in latitude 34‘'51' S. Thus the greater part of the 
continent lies in the region of the tropical climate and its southern 
and northern extrenietios lie in the zone of the subtropical climate. 

Central Africa and the Guinea Coast lie in the region of the 
evenly hot and humid tropical climate. The foothills of Cameroon 
are one of the most humid places on the globe, the yearly precipitation 
exceeding 1,0()0 cm. 

The East African plateau being rather elevated, the equato¬ 
rial climate is not so strongly pronounced there. Humid tropical 
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forests peculiar to the equatorial belt are spread in the Congo 
basin as well as on the Guinea and East-African coasts. How¬ 
ever, they do not make such a vast uninterrupted area as, for in¬ 
stance. iii South America. Among the plants growing in the tropic¬ 
al forests the oil palm and various kinds of rubber-bearing plants 
are of particular importance. 

To the north and to the south, just as in South America, lie 
regions with a smaller share of precipitation, the seasons are mark¬ 
edly divided into rainy and arid. Here thinner tropical forests 
prevail as well as steppeland with scattered groups of trees (sa¬ 
vannahs). Separate branchy baobabs grow here, which have enour- 
mous trunks (up to 7 m in diameter) and whose age may amount 
to several thousand years. These trees bear edible fruit and their 
fibrous bark can be used to produce coarse fabrics. 

The belt of dry steppes, semi-deserts and deserts covers 
almost the entire northern, i. e. the widest, part of the continent. 
All this vast barren surface is named the Sahara, the eastern part 
of which has other names: the Libyan desert (to tlie west of the 
lower Nile), the .Arabian and Nubian deserts (between the Nile 
and the Red Sea). A number of factors account for the extreme 
aridity of North Africa. The principal factor is that a vast area 
of the continent is permanently sizzling-hot, which prevents the 
vapour from condensing and failing in the form of rain even when 
winds blow from the sea. 

The dry northeastern trade-wind blowing from the dry step¬ 
pes and deserts of Anterior Asia prevails in North Africa.’ 

A considerable part of the Sahara is not altogether devoid of vegetation 
and represents a semi-desert with sparsely growing coarse grass and thorny 
slirubs. In some places where the underground water is close to the surface 
oases with groves of date palms are found. However, vast expanses of the Sa¬ 
hara are nothing but a barren rocky or sandy desert. Of an exceptionally formi¬ 
dable force are sand storms (simooms). The latter raise masses of hot sand which 
are carried over enormous distances, bury the sources of water and spell destruc¬ 
tion to caravans. The influence of the not winds is felt as far as in Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor. 

One may judge of the heat in the African deserts by the temperature pre¬ 
vailing in Timbuktu (the southern Sahara), where the average temperature in 
the hottest month is 35'C and in the “coldest” 21.4''C which is 6'-' more than the 
average temperature in July in .Moscow. The nights, however, are rather cold; 
in the northern Sahara night frosts are frequent and even snowfalls occur. 

, The climate of the northern slopes of the Atlas range is of a 
subtropical, Mediterranean type. In the town of Algiers the ave¬ 
rage temperature in August is 25", in January 12", the average 
yearly precipitation is 76 cm. Mountainous flora is represented b^>’ 
shrubs, forests of evergreen and coniferous species such as groves 
of the cedar of Lebanon. The cultivated plants on the seaboard are 
the same as on the European Mediterranean coast (grapes, olive- 
trees, southern fruit trees, wheat, tobacco). 

African flora has given the world a number of important culti¬ 
vated plants such ast he coffee tree, the date palm, the durra corn 
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(an African variety of grain sorghum). Domestic animals (milch 
cows, goats, sheep) have been reared by Africans since ancient 
times as well as donkeys, oxen, zebu that were used as pack ani¬ 
mals, while camels came into use in African deserts later. 

Exceptionally harmful for animals and men in the tropical 
regions of Africa is the fly “tsetse" whose sting is often fatal to 
large domestic animals such as horses and camels. As to men 
“tsetse" infects them with the sleeping-illness. 

Africa is exceptionally rich in various kinds of big wild ani¬ 
mals such as the African elephant, the rhinoceros, the lion, the 
giraffe, the hippopotamus, the gorilla and tlie chimpanzee (the 
biggest of apes) and the ostrich (the biggest of running birds). 
Formerly hunting provided many valuable products for export (ivory, 
ostrich feathers). However, the wild fauna has been almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed. 


nirisioy ofafhica 

The early penetration of the Europeans into Africa. Economic 
and cultural relations between North Africa and southern Europe 
arose in ancient times. 

However, the relations of the Europeans with the African peoples for 
a long time did not extend beyond tlje Great Desert Belt. In the 
loth century the Europeans undertook more frequent and more distant 
voyages along the western coast of Africa. The most active in 
this respect were the Portuguese. After tlie expedition of Vasco 
de Gama who iiad sailed round Africa and reached India (in 1498), this 
waj’ became a regular sea route from Europe to India. The Portu¬ 
guese established some strongholds on the African coast. In 
1652 the Dutch established a colony at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Dutch colonists were then named Boers. 

When the Europeans, the conquerors of America, began to need 
hands to work at their plantations, the Negro Africa became, as 
Marx put it, a reserve groiuid for hunting for black slaves. 


The trading powers of the then times established their stations on the 
African coast, especially on the sliores of the Guinea Bay, for the sole purpose 
of slave trade. Britain and its North American colony — New England led in 
the slave trade. The wealth of Liverpool and Boston was based upon slave trade. 
To catch a new party of Negroes the slave-traders struck a bargain withthechiefs of 
the Negro tribes inhabiting the seaboard, winning them over by a few bottlesof 
rum, by cheap fabrics or glass trinkets. The enmity between tribes was widely made 
use of as welL When an expedition for a new cargo of live merchandise arri¬ 
ved at the shores of Africa, the slave traders passed orders for the delivery of 
slaves to the bribed chiefs. Ship holds were crowded to ciipacity with the 
procured slaves. As a rule a considerable part of them died before they reached 
their destitution unable to stand the unbearable conditions of the voyage. It is 
sun>osed that in the period of the greatest development of slave trade (the 
first half of the 18th century) no less than 100,000 Negroes were exported 
yearly from the western coast of Africa. 
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It is only in the coastal regions of Africa that the European 
slave traders transacted tlieir business. They practically did not 
venture to penetrate into the inner regions of the continent. 

In tlie beginning of the 19th century the British seized the 
Cape Colony (near the Cape of Good Hope) which had been found¬ 
ed by Dutch colonists called Boers. Part of the Boers then mov¬ 
ed to tlie north where they formed two republics — the Orange 
Republic and Transvaal. In the first half of the 19th century the 
French established their colony at the opposite extremity of the 
continent seizing Algeria from Turkey (in the period of 1830—1848). 
Up to the last quarter of the 19th century Europeans possessed, 
not counting Algeria and South Africa only some separate detached 
territories on the African coast. Thus in 1876 only 11 per cent of 
all the African territory was in tlie hands of Iiuropeans. Africa remain¬ 
ed the only undivided continent. 

Division of Africa. Beginning with the middle of the 19th 
century tlie principal countries of Europe began to display an 
ever growing interest in exploring the African coast. Numerous 
travellers and missionaries were sent to unexplored regions, they 
crossed the North African deserts in different directions, penetrat¬ 
ed into the forests of Congo and explored the region of the East 
African lakes. 

The explorers and missionaries were as a rule followed by 
representatives of commercial and trade companies. By making 
some trifling presents to the Negro chiefs they secured the right 
to exploit mineral or forest resources within the'latters’ possessions. 
The “agreements* that were concluded to this effect were usually 
nothing but a fraud, clauses therein practically enabling foreigners 
to dispose of the country at their will. Then the new-comers 
began to act as masters in the country, making the population 
work for them and seizing the best lands. Cases of disobedience 
were dealt with severely. If some tribe displayed obstinacy they 
were simply exterminated. Almost the whole of Africa was divid¬ 
ed in the course of the last twenty years of the 19th century. 
By 1900 ninety percent of African territory had already fallen into 
the hands of Europeans. The chief partners of the division were 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Belgium. 

Striving to secure* its domination over the Suez Canal, and being in need 
of cotton, Britain established in I8S3 a virtual protectorate over Egypt 
which at that time was a component part of Turkey. She also seized a number 
of territories to the south of Egypt. The English advanced with new seizures 
from the other end of Africa to meet those of the north. The Boer republics— 
the Orange Republic and Transvaal — were soon surrounded by English 
possessions. Then came their turn. As a result of the three-year Anglo-Boer 
war 0^99—1902) the stubborn resistance of the Boers was broken, and both 
republics were annexed to British possessions. Considerable territories were also 
seized by Britain on the Guinea coast. 

France seized Tunisia and the greater part of the Sahara, Sudan and 
Western Africa, as well as a ptartof the Kongo basin. In 1912 France and Spain 
divided .Morocco, France getting the larger part. 
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Germany seized three areas on the western coast ('rogo, Cameroon, 
South-West Africa) and one area on the eastern coast (Tanganyika). 

Italy seized a part of Somali and a strip of land on the coast of the 
Red Sea (Eritrea). It tried to annex Ethiopia, but was defeated by the Ethio¬ 
pians. In 1912 Italy seized Libya from Turkey. 

Belgium laid hold of the greater part of the Congo basin. 

The present political map of Africa. After World War I the 
German colonies were divided and became mandate territories of 
Britain, France and Belgium. Britain got the greater share, France 
a somewhat smaller part and Belgium got a small territory of 
Ruanda Urundi adjoining Belgian Congo. 

Having received Tanganyika among the other newly acquired ter¬ 
ritories, Britain realized its long cherished plan to unite its 
possessions in A frica into one continuous chain intersecting the 
continent from, north to south, from Egypt to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Though Egypt, the northern link of this chain, became 
formally an independent state in 1922, it actually remains under 
the British domination. To the south of Egypt lies the vast terri¬ 
tory of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan which is considered to be in joint 
possession of Britain and Egypt. It is obvious that Egypt, being 
itself under British domination, lias no power there. Further south 
come Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika (a trusteeship territory), Zan¬ 
zibar (a group of littoral islands), Nyasa, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. Bechuanaland. The southernmost link in the chain is 
the South African Union, a dominion formed in 1910 of the 
former British possessions in South Africa (Cape Province, Natal) 
and the Boer republics (Transvaal and the Orange Republic) seiz¬ 
ed in the Anglo-Boer war. The capital of the Union is Pretoria. 
The other major towns are Johannesburg and Capetown, the 
latter together with the nearby naval base of Simon’s Town being 
an important strategical point. South West Africa, a mandate 
territory of the South African Union, was illegaly annexed by the 
latter after World War II. 

Britain also owns a number of colonies in West Africa which 
do not form, however, a continuous chain as they do in the east; 
Nigeria and Gold Coast are the most important among them. 

Among the British islands that lie in the ocean expanses sur¬ 
rounding Africa, Socotra and Mauritius (in the Indian Ocean) and 
the islands of St. Helene and Ascension (in the Atlantic) are the 
most important. 

France, which after the war acquired the greater part of 
German Cameroon and a part of 'I'ogo, dominates in the north¬ 
western part of the African continent. The French possessions 
here fall into three groups. 1) the North African possessions — 
Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, with the adjoining part of the Sahara. 
This is the most important part of the French colonial empire 
from the economic as well as the strategic standpoint. Before the 
defeat of France in 1940 the French North-African naval bases 
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{Bizerta and Oran) together with tlie bases in southern France 
constituted the bulwark of France’s might in the western part of 
the Mediterranean. 2) French West Africa', it unites a group 
of colonies of which Senegal. Ivory Coast and Dahomey are the 
most important. Dakar is the principal port and the naval base 
of this part of Africa. 3) French Equatorial Africa which inclu¬ 
des a number of colonies and the trusteeship territory of Cameroon. 

On the eastern coast France has only one small, but strategi¬ 
cally important colony — French Somali (near the Strait of Bab 
el Mandeb). To France also belongs the island of Madagascar. 

Some minor powers have also colonies iti Africa. These are: 
Portugal {Angola, Mozambique and the Cape Verde Islands), 
Belgium {Belgium Congo) and Spain (the part of Morocco 
situated opposite Spain, the Canary Islands, the Spanish Sahara 
and Spanish Guinea on the Atlantic Coast). 

Prior to World War 11 the Italian possessions comprised 
Libya (in the north), Eritrea (on the Red Sea coast) and Italian 
Somali (on the coast of tlie Indian Ocean). After the war [England 
and the U.S.A. liave been preventing the peoples of the former 
Italian colonies from settling their own fate legally, striving to 
subdue them to their domination. At the end of 1!)49 former Ita¬ 
lian Somali became an Italian trusteeship territory. At the end of 
1951 independence of Libya was proclaimed, however it is an 
illusory independence so far as Libya’s naval bases remain in the 
hands of imperialists. 

Ethiopia is a mountainous country with an e.Ktremcly back¬ 
ward economy. Tlie state system is that of a monarchy. The capital of 
the country is Addis Ababa. Seized by Italy in 1936 and liberat¬ 
ed in the course of World War II. Ethiopia fell under the influ¬ 
ence of the U.S.A. and Great Britain. 

Under the U.S. control is a small Negro republic of Liberia 
in West Africa. 

Tlie town of Tangier, in Morocco, is an important strategical 
point situated at the entrance to the Strait of Gibraltar. Accord¬ 
ing to the agreement reached between France, Great Britain, 
Spain and Italy, this town was turned into a neutral and demili¬ 
tarized zone governed jointly by these four powers. Tangier was 
occupied by Spain in 1940, In August 1945, at the conference of 
the representatives of the Soviet Union, the U.S.A., Great Britain 
and France, the restoration of the international status of Tangier 
was decided upon. The U.S.A. and the U.S;S.R. were invited to 
participate in its administration. 

ropuLATioy 

As to its ethnic composition the population of Africa falls into 
two major groups: Berbero-Arabs who prevail in the north, and 
Negroes who prevail in the rest of Africa. The dividing line 
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between Berbero-Arabian Africa and Negro Africa runs along tlie 
southern border of the Sahara. 

North Africa, being closely connected with the countries 
of Anterior Asia and the Kuropean part of the Mediterranean, has 
since ancient times been subject to invasions on the part of 
neighbouring countries. Its present population and culture arose 
as a result of numerous superstructures and various intercrossing 
influences. Nortli Africa was conquered by the Arabs at the end of 
the 7th century. Berbers, the ancient inhabitants of Algier, Tu¬ 
nisia, Morocco and Libya, have since undergone a process of strong 
Arabization; they mixed with Arabs and adopted their religion 
(Islam) as well as their written language, the spoken language of 
most Berberian peoples being Arabian or closely resembling it. 
I hc. greater part of Berbers live in permanent settlements and are 
engaged in land cultivation, handicrafts and trade. However, there 
are also nomad Berbers sucli as tlie Tuareg in the w'estern Sahara. 
As to tlieir ocupatioii Arabs fall into cattle-breeders (nomads) and 
tlie urban Arabian population (tradesmen and handicraftsmen). 

In .some localities the Arab-Berberian peoples are mi.xed with 
Negroes, the original inliabitants of Africa. The Ethiopians, for 
instance, arose as a result of sucli a complex combination. 

South of the Great Desert Belt Negro population prevails. 
As to their language the Negroes fall into two major groups: the 
Sudan Negroes inhabiting the regions immediately south of the 
deserts and the Bantu Negroes who live in South and Central 
Africa. In the tropical forests of Central Africa small groups of 
Pygmies (Negro dwarfs) are found. In the extreme south small 
groups of Bushmen and Hottentots (their skin is lighter than that of 
Negroes and has a yellow tint) have survived, having been almost 
completely exterminated by the Europeans. The Bushmen and the 
Negro dwarfs are representatives of the most primitive culture. They 
live by hunting and by gathering fruit and berries. 

Most of the Negro peoples reached a high level of develop¬ 
ment in comparison, for instance, with Australians. The art of 
working iron, though rather primitive, was known to them lofng 
before the Europeans came. The cultivation of land with mat¬ 
tocks is widely spread among the Negroe peoples. In steppe re¬ 
gions cattle-breeding prevails, milch cows are reared. 

Cattle-breeding peoples are as a rule, to greater or lesser extent, 
engaged in land cultivation, though they do not use cattle as 
draught animals. 

It was the culture of the West Sudan Negroes tliat reached Ihc highest 
level of development. Before the Europeans came, monarchies with primitive 
feudal structure already existed there, flandicrafts were highly developed. Trade 
and cultural relations were maintained with a wide range of countries, includ¬ 
ing the countries of the Mediterranean and even India. The influence of the 
Arab culture penetrated there. The ancient Negro state of Benin on the coast 
of the Guinea Gulf in present Nigeria has left remarkable treasures of art (bronze 
sculptures, carvings in ivory). 
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In the course of many centuries Negro Africa used to be the 
world’s slave market. When the export of slaves from the western 
coast to America stopped, it continued on the eastern coast, and 
the slaves were exported to the Moslem countries of Asia. Zanzi¬ 
bar was the greatest centre of export slave trade at the end of 
the 19th century. A large-scale slave trade still flourished in 
Africa itself. Slaves were owned by Arabian merchants, local 
princelets and rich Negroes. 

The division of the “black continent" completed, the Euro¬ 
peans began taking measures to suppress the slave trade, for the 
loss of man-power was detrimental to the interests of the Euro¬ 
peans who had seized Africa. The export of Negroes was stopped, 
but the struggle against the slave system in Africa proper was by 
far not so resolute. The survivals of the slave system are to be 
found even now, and not only in the most out-of-’the way regions 
of Africa, but also in the regions that are in complete subordina¬ 
tion to European administration. In the 20th century many cases 
of virtual slave system were exposed, preserved under the auspices 
of the white “civilizers". 

Wherever European capitalists establish plantations, or the working of mine¬ 
ral or forest resources is undertaken, lands arc simply taken away from the local 
population. The fcjrmer owners are left with some patches of land not sufficient 
to subsist upon. This alone is enough to make a Negro apply for work to tlie 
white man, the usurper. This measure someliines proves insufficient to provide 
the white master with cheap man-power. Various methods are used to “train 
Negroes to work”. Often direct coercion is resorted to, obligatory deliveries 
of so many kilograms of some necessary product are imposed upon the popu¬ 
lace, or the populace is made to work so many days on the plantations, or at 
road-building. Those shirking from work or “the lazy” are caught and tortured. 
The whole history of rubber tapping in the forests of Belgian Congo at the 
end of the 10th and in the beginning of the 20th centuries abounds in atroci¬ 
ties committed for tlie sake of securing maxinium profits for the capitalists. 
Those failing to fulfil Iheir quota of rubber deliveries had their hands cut off, 
by way of warning lo “the lazy”, villages were destroyed and mass murders 
perpetrated. By the end of the “rubber fever” Congo's population had been 
reduced to half or even one third of its former value. 

In eastern Africa English authorities employ more subtle methods of coer¬ 
cion. An unbearable poll-tax is imposed upon the population. To be able to pay 
the lax, severe measures being taken to exact it from them, the natives are 
obliged to apply to the white planter for work. 

In other localities recruiting workers by contract is an everyday occurence. 
On signing a contract, a Negro, who often does not even understand its mean¬ 
ing, becomes virtually a slave. 

Big plantations with forced labour is not the only form of agriculture 
w^hich is being spread by imperialists in Africa. In some places plots of land 
are reserved after Negroes, on which they can organize their small-scale economy. 
However these Negroes are made to grow the crops that the capitalists need 
for export. Thus the farmers fall into dependence on wholesale buyers-up. Such a 
system prevails, for instance, in production of cacao on the Guinea coast. 

Colonists from European countries, who have settled in Africa 
for good, number a little over 4 million people, i. e. less than 
3 per cent of the whole population. It is only in the extreme 
south and the extreme north that they constitute a considerable 
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group. There are 2,500,000 Boers and Englishmen in the South 
African Union out of the total of 12,000,000 and 1,400,000 Europeans 
out of 20,000,000 in Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia. In the colonies of 
tropical Africa the Europeans make an insignificant minority that, besi¬ 
des, is variable. These are employees who regard their service in 
colonies as a springboard to further careers, or tradesmen and 
owners of plantations who by exploiting the coloured population 
strive to make a fortune in a shortest possible time. 

In the South African Union and in East African British pos¬ 
sessions several hundred thousand Indians live, who were re¬ 
cruited from India and made to conclude enslaving agreements 
to work in mines and on plantations. Similar to the Negroes they do 
not enjoy equal rights with the Europeans and are considered an 
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“inferior* race. This fills the people of India with indignation and 
results in conflicts between India and the South African Union, 
where Indians are in greater number than in any other' part of 
Africa and where race discrimination is the most pronounced. 

The e.Ktremc backwardness of most of African countries, the 
parcelling of the continent into a multitude of colonies belonging 
to different states, the weakness of economic and political ties 
between separate colonies as well as race discrimination kindled 
by imperialists in order to alienate the “white* workers from the 
“black” — all this serious!}- handicaps tiie liberation movement 
of African peoples. Nevertheless the aggravation of the general 
crisis of the colonial system after World War 11 has brought about 
a rise of liberation movements even on the African continent. It 
should be noted that alongside with upheavals and insurrections 
(e. g. the insurrection on the island of Madagascar in 1947 which 
was suppressed by the French autiiorities with extreme cruelty) 
the movement for uniting the oppressed people in broad mass 
organisations is gaining momentum. Such an organisation is, for ins¬ 
tance,the Democratic AfricanUnion which unitesthe peoples of French 
West and Equatorial Africa. The peoples of Africa come to realize 
ever more clearly that in their struggle they pursue common aims 
with other colonial peoples. The inspiring truth about the Soviet 
Union — the hope of the toiling people the world over — is pene¬ 
trating into ever broader masses of people. 

Distribution of population. Towns. 1'he average density of 
population in Africa is 6 people per 1 sq. km, which is somewhat 
less than in the whole of Latin America. As well as in the latter 
there are vast almost uninhabited areas. However, these areas are 
deserts, while in South America the uninhabited parts are mostly 
tropical forests. In the Sahara the average density of population 
does not exceed 1 man per 5 sq. kms, the population actually 
concentrating in the oases scattered amidst wastelands. The great¬ 
est density is to be found in the valley of the lower Nile, in 
Egypt (over 500 people per 1 sq. km). The Nile valley ranks in this 
respect among such densely populated regions as the lower reaches 
of the Yangtze-Kiang in China and the Ganges Valley in India. 

There are few big towns in Africa. Almost all of them are in 
the extreme north or in the extreme south. Only Cairo has over 
1,000,000 inhabitants, Alexandria and Johannesburg have over 
500,000, while the population of Capetown, Durban,Algiers,Oran, 
Tunis and Casablanca ranges from 200,000 to 500,000. 

ECONOMIC ttjsvimw 

Extreme backwardness is the characteristic feature of the greater 
part of Africa: its economy is based on manual labour, almost no 
machinery is used, there is no large-scale industry, the railways 
are few. Particularly backward are the branches catering to the 
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needs of the local population. Only few countries Jire comparati¬ 
vely well developed: the South African Union stands first in the 
level of development; Algeria and Egypt come next. 

There is a mining industry of world importance in the South 
African Union, as well as a considerable manufacturing industry and 
a comparatively dense network of railways. However, the masses 
of Negroes that comprise the majority of the population live under 
conditions of extreme economic and cultural backwardness. 

Thus the South African Union is a country intermediate in 
its development between an ordinary “coloured* colony and 
a dominion of the same kind as Canada and Australia. 

Though lagging behind the South African Union, Algeria and 
Egypt stand out among the other countries of Africa. .Alongside 
with highly specialized and very productive agriculture sprouts of 
industry are to he found in these countries as well as a consi¬ 
derable network of communication lines. 

Agriculture. Tropical ami subtropical crops arc grown in most 
of the African colonies. Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan are cot¬ 
ton growers of world importance. All in all Africa produces 
4—5 million metric centners of cotton a year, wdiich is less than 
10 per cent of tlie world production. However the Egyptian cot¬ 
ton has thin high-quality fibres and is highly valued even in such 
countries as the U.S..\.'which likewise produce cotton in abun¬ 
dance. Of particular importance is the Egyptian cotton to the 
Briti.sh cotton industry. Britain is taking measures to extend areas 
under cotton in its East-African colonies. 

Gold Coast and Nigeria account for more than half the world 
production of cacao, this plant having been brought there by 
Europeans from America. Quite opposite was the case with coffee. 
Originating from Africa coffee became much more widespread in Latin 
.America, than in Africa, the latter’s share in the world production 
being less than per cent. Coffee is produced in the countries 
of East Africa. In the North .African colonies of France olive 
growing, viticulture and wine making arc well developed. 

On the Guinea coast the growing of peanuts and the pro¬ 
duction of palm oil are of great importance. 

Africa is not among the major corn producers of the world. 
Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco export wheat and barley, the South 
African Union exports maize. The production of cereals in most 
of the countries falls short of demand, wheat flour and rice being 
mostly imported. The durra corn (a variety of grain sorghum) and 
beans are important staple foodstuffs of the local population. 

Of produce of animal husbandry wool is exported; the 
chief exporter is the South African Union. 

Mining industry. The output of gold mines in the South 
African Union is the greatest in the world, the centre of gold 
mining being Johannesburg in Transvaal. There, too, considerable 
amounts of diamonds, manganese and chromium are mined. The 
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only coal mines of importance are also there, producing 20 mil¬ 
lion tons a year. A part of the coal mined serves to supply the 
ocean liners calling at South African ports. In addition to the 
workings in the South African Union manganese is mined on 
Gold Coast, and diamonds in Belgian Congo. Sizable quantities 
of iron ore are mined in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. This iron 
ore is exported to Europe. 

Of non-ferrous metals copper is mined in considerable quan¬ 
tities in Northern Rhodesia and Belgian Congo. Tin is mined in 
Nigeria. In Belgian Congo uranium ore is also mined. Among 
non-metallic minerals pliosphorite is of great importance. It is 
mined in Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria. 

Transport. Africa’s backwardness can be gathered from the fact 
that its railway network is but little developed, wliich is extre¬ 
mely significant for Africa, as inland waterways play a negligible 
role tlierc. As to tlie lengtii of railways per unit of area Africa 
stands last among tlic habitable parts of the world. 

In the deserts and sleppeland of North Africa transportation 
on camels prevails, whicii scr</e to convey loads as well as men. 
In South Africa transportation on oxen is widely spread; oxen 
are harnessed in several pairs to enormous carts. In the regions 
of tropical forests and savannalis the employing of carriers (Negroes) 
is a routine practice. 

K<JVI‘T 

Up till recently Egypt was ti kingdom tied to Zhiglaiid by a treaty 
“of alliance and friend.ship” and practically dependent on it 
On .lime 17, Egypt was proclaimed a republic. 'I hc area of the 
country is about 1 million sq. ktns, with a population of 20 mil¬ 
lion. Its capit.il is Cairo. 

Physical features. Egypt lies in the northeastern corner of 
.Africa; its territory having the form of an almost regular quadrangle, 
includes the Sinai peninsula lying within the geographical boun¬ 
daries of Asia. Egypt borders on the Mediterranean Sea in the 
north and on the Red Sea in the east. Of the two gulfs lying at 
the extremities of the Red Sea tlie one in the west, the Suez Gulf, 
is connected with the Mediterranean by the Suez Canal. 

Actually the inhabited area in Egypt comprises only 
S5,000 sq. kms, which is less than 4 per cent of the total terri¬ 
tory. Almost the whole of this area lies within a narrow strip of 
the Nile valley terminating in a V-shaped delta. The popular pro¬ 
verb is “Egypt means the Nile”. Yearly floods have made the 
Nile valley fertile by depositing a thick layer of silt. The waters 
of the Nile constitute a source of irrigation thanks to which 
a “green corridor” is formed that presents a striking contrast to 
the adjoining desert. 

The climate of Egypt is arid. In Cairo the average tempe¬ 
rature in January is 12.3“ in August 28.6°. To the south of Cairo 
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the heat is still more intense, the average temperature in August 
in Aswan reaching 33,6". To the west of the Nile lies the Libyan 
desert with separate oases situated in depressions amidst a flat 
plateau. In the oases date palms are grown. Between the Nile and 
the Red Sea lies the more mountainous and rocky Arabian desert. 

Economy. Two factors account for Egypt’s important r61e. 
Firstly, the Su.ez Canal lies within the territory of Egypt and 
secondly, Egypt is a major cotton exporter, which circumstance 
is particularly important for British cotton industry. With the 
help of British capital vast irrigation works have been built, the 
cotton-cleaning industry has been developed and Egypt has been 
turned into a country specializing in cotton growing. Irrigation 
works in Egypt consist of a dense network of canals totalling 
25,000 kms in length and of huge dams and immense reservoirs 
which are opened in summer when water in the Nile runs low. The 
largest reservoir is that of Aswan. 

Warm winters permit to grow crops all the year round, a 
seasonal succession of crops being used. Thus, cotton is a summer 
crop; besides cotton, rice and sugar cane is grown in summer; 
maize, the staple food of the Egyptian peasants (fellahs), is an 
autumn crop; wheat, beans and clover are grown in winter. The 
succession of crops may be different depending upon the demand 
for cotton. As a rule one and the same field is under cotton once 
in three years, being under other crops or lying fallow the rest of the 
time. About one third of the arable land is under cotton, not 
counting the land which lies fallow. However cotton and cotton seeds 
account in different years for 70—85 per cent of Egypt’s export. 

Africa’s only oil-fields of importance are on the coast of the 
Red Sea. Phosphorite, manganese and salt are mined there as 
well. 

Egypt’s manufacturing industry, though not greatly 
developed, is a factor of significance for Africa. Cotton-cleaning 
industry is most developed, somewhat less developed are sugar, 
tobacco and textile industries. The principal industrial and com¬ 
mercial centres of the country are Cairo and Alexandria. The 
latter is also the chief port of Egypt. 

The people of Egypt are fighting for the withdrawal of the 
British troops, against Britain’s interference into the internal affairs 
of Egypt and for the liberation of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from 
the British rule. Striving at all costs to preserve their domination 
in Egypt British imperialists resort to shooting down people and 
other acts of violence and cruelty. 



A U STRALIA 


THJ] COMMOXWEALTll «F ACISTBALIA 

The Commonwealth of Australia is a British dominion. It com¬ 
prises the whole continent of Australia and the continental island 
of Tasmania. It is divided into six States: New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania. Northern territory has a special status and enjoys no 
form of self-administration, being under the authority of the central 
government of the Commonwealth. The area of the Common¬ 
wealth is 7,70(),(M}U sq. kms, with a population of 8 million. Its capital 
is a small specially built town of Canberra. 

The Australian "Commonwealth also owns the territory of Papua 
in New Guinea. The former German colonies in New Guinea 
and on the island of Bismark as well as tlie Solomon Islands 
lying to the east of the latter have been placed under the Austra¬ 
lian trusteeship. The aggregate area of all these territories com¬ 
prises 470,000 sq. kms, its population amounts to 1 million. 


rnrsrcAL FKATVirEs 

The isolated position of Australia. Geographically Australia 
is a rather isolated continent facing the vast expanses of oceans 
on its three sides — that of the Pacific in the east and that of 
the Indian Ocean in the west and in the south. It is only in the 
north that Australia adjoins a region of archipelagoes aiid inner 
seas forming a link with southeastern Asia. 

In relation to Europe Australia belongs to one of the remotest 
regions of the world, the distance from London to Sydney being 
nearly the same whether travelled via the Suez or the Panama 
canals. The Europeans discovered Australia later than any other inha¬ 
bited part of the world. 

Australia’s isolated position left a remarkable imprint on its 
flora and fauna. Here, for instance, various species of marsupials 
are spread (the kangaroo and others). The only place where mam¬ 
mals (duck-bill) lay eggs is Australia. On the other hand, many 
other species which are widely spread in other parts of the world 
are not found in Australia. All the types of domestic animals as 
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well as all the cultivated species of plants have been brought there 
by the Kuropeans. 

The isolation of Australia and the absence of animals fit for 
domestication left an imprint on its early economic development. 
The local culture that had existed before the advent of Huropcans 
was exceptionally primitive. The Australians lived by gathering 
roots, berries and fruit, by hunting and fishing, and knew nothing 
of land cultivation, animal husbandry or the use of metals. 

Coastline, relief, rivers- Like Africa and South America .Austra¬ 
lia has but a slightly indented coastline. The Gulf of Carpentaria 
in the north runs farthest inland: its transport significance, however, 
is negligible, for it cuts into a practically uninhabited part of the 
continent. There is a large gulf in the south — the Great Austra¬ 
lian Bight, which, however, forms but a slightly bending arch. 
The shores of both gulfs as well as of almost the entire western 
coast are inconvenient for navigation. More abounding in bays 
are the eastern and southeastern coasts. A great hindrance to navi¬ 
gation is the Great Barrier Reef which stretches for 2,(KM) kms 
along the coast, making access from the ocean difficult. 

Australia’s relief is simple. Along the eastern coast stretch the 
Australian Alps, the more lofty part of which is in the soutli 
(up to 2.2(K) m). They slope down rather steeply towards tlie 
coast, but gently to the interior of the continent, the central part 
of the continent, to the west of the Alps, is occupied by a vast 
lowland, the lowest depression (near tlie salt lake of Eyre) being 
12 m below sea-level. Almost the entire western part of the 
continent is a monotonous low plateau (at the elevation of 2(X)— 
500 m) crossed in some places bv mountain ranges rising to the 
altitude of 1,000—1,500 m. 

Australia is e.xtremely poor in rivers. The river Murray, with 
its tributaries the Darling and Murrunibidgee, is the only river 
basin of importance. These rivers drain the western slopes of the 
Alps and water the Middle Australian lowland. In the inner regions 
of the country no rivers with a regular flow of water are to be 
found. There are only so called creeks, i. e. channels that fill with 
water only after raiiis. 

Mineral wealth. Australia is rich in coal, of which it has 
about 170,000 million tons (nearly as much as England), The prin¬ 
cipal coalfields are in the east, in the states of New South Wales 
(in the vicinity of Sydney) and of Queensland (near Brisbane). 
There are also considerable resources of iron ore (in Southern 
Australia and in New South Wales). Gold is found in many 
places; of special importance are the deposits in (Zoolgardie and 
Kalgoorlie in Western Australia. There are also sizable deposits 
of polymetallic ores (Broken Hill in New South Wales). 

Climate, flora and fauna. Australia is the only inhabited con¬ 
tinent lying entirely in the southern hemisphere, the northern 
extremity, of Australia being in latitude 1()’^47'S, the southern 
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extremity of Tasmania in 43'39'S. Two fifths of Australia’s ter¬ 
ritory lie in the region of the tropical climate, three fifths — in 
the region of the subtropical climate. In Melbourne, in the south, 
the average temperature in January is 2(rC, in July 9'’C. 

In the greater part of Australia precipitation is negligible. 
Summer Monsoons bring rain to the tropical north. On tlie south¬ 
eastern seaboard rains fall in all seasons, but the mountains pre¬ 
vent the ocean winds from penetrating inland where precipitation 
rapidly decreases. The annual precipitation over about one third of 
Australia’s territory is under 25 cm. Over another third of its 
territory the precipitation ranges from 25 to 50 cm. Rains fall 
for the greater part as passing torrential downpours, which cause 
the creeks to overflow and bring much damage. A considerable 
part of the rainfall rapidly penetrates through the porous soil and 
accumulates deep underground. The abundance of underground 
water in many arid regions of Australia makes it possible to 
effect irrigation by means of artezian wells. 
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There are few thick forests in Australia. Only on the north¬ 
ern and northeastern seaboard are thickets of tropical forest to 
be found. However, more characteristic of Australia are light, 
shadcless forests of eucalyptuses and acacias, and, in arid regions, 
steppeland with the overgrowth of thorny scrub forming sometimes 
im^netrable thickets. The eucalyptus is a rapidly growing plant 
reaching the height of 100, arid in exceptional cases 150 m. It 
furnislies good timber and the so called eucalypt oil is produced 
of its leaves. The oil is used for medical and technical purposes. 
The eucalyptus draws much water out of the soil, which brings 
nothing but harm in conditions of Australia. In other parts of 
the world this property of the eucalyptus is made use of by 
planting it on marshy ground. 

The fauna of Australia provided no animals fit for dome¬ 
stication. Conditions in Australia proved to he quite favourable to 
domestic animals brought by the Europeans. Rabbits that had 
multiplied in incredibly large numbers in the Australian steppeland 
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became soon a national calamity. As a means of protection against 
them v'ire fences of enormous length are built, the Great l^abbit 
Barrier in Western Australia stretching for over 1,560 kms. 

I’OmJLATION 

The colonization of Australia was started by Europeans in 1788. 
The British government chose Australia as a place of exile and 
the first party of colonists to arrive there consisted of convicts, 
guards and managing officers. For a long time the colonists 
could not shape the economy of the colony. Things went better 
when a free population was formed of convicts that had served 
their sentence, former officers and, later, of free colonists from 
Britain. Merino sheep were brought to Australia and the Australian 
steppeland proved a highly favourable breeding ground for them. 
Sheep breeding was especially rational for thinly populated Austra¬ 
lia, for it required extensive "pastures, which were there in plenty, 
and few hands. A strong impetus for the peopling of Australia was 
the discovery of gold in 18.51 which attracted large numbers of 
gold prospectors, the majority of them remaining in the country 
after the gold deposits were exhausted. 

As to tlie indigenous population Europeans exterminated it in 
every possible way. Raids were organised on the natives, sources 
of water were poisoned. Only in the deserts of Central Australia 
and in the tropical north have some native Australians survived. 
Now they number only about 73,000. 

The white population is almost exclusively of British origin, 
Australia being a more “English" country than Canada as concerns 
the origin of the population. Australia keeps its doors closed to 
the emigrants from Asiatic countries. Restrictive regulations also 
extend to Europeans of other origin than British. 

No other continent is so sparsely populated as Australia, the 
average density of population being 1 man per 1 sq. km. Practically 
three fourths of the population are concentrated on the southeastern 
.seaboard. On the rest of the continent only a small territory in 
the extreme south-west stands out in density of population. 

All the biggest towns are coastal towns. Melbourne (over 
1,2(K),000 inh.) and Adelaide (366,000 inh.) are on the southern 
coast, Sydney (1,400,000 inh.) and Brisbane (384,000 inh.) on the 
eastern. On the western coast Perth and its port Fremantle 
(233,000 inh. in both) are situated. 

JSCOXOMJC KBF/J5IF 

Like Canada Australia is a developed country differing greatly 
from ordinary colonies. It is just the high level of capitalist 
development of agriculture that makes Australia so much like 
Canada. Australian agriculture is noted for the extensive use of 
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liircd labour, for its high level of mechanization as well as for 
its high productivitj\ Over 40 per cent of all the agricultural 
produce is exported. Breeding ship for wool leads in agriculture. 
80 per cent of the wool gathered is exported. 

Australia is far ahead of ordinary colonies as regards the level 
of its industrial development, though it is behind Canada in this 
respect. In Australia agriculture remains the basis of the coun¬ 
try's economy. It accounts for 60 per cent of all the country’s 
production and for the overwhelming part of Australian exports. 
Besides agriculture the mining industry plays an important role 
in the country’s export. 

The manufacturing industry works almost exclusively for home- 
market. However, it still falls' short of the demand for machinery, 
automobiles, textiles, chemicals and other manufactured goods. 
During World War 11 Australian industry became considerahI\' 
stronger, especially in the production of armaments. 

'I'he influence "of the British capital in Australia grew weaker 
as a result of the war, while the penetration of the American 
capital became more intensive, particularly in the field of industry. 

Agriculture. From the very beginning of the free colonisation 
of Australia the British government’s policy was to establish a 
class of big landowners who would serve as a pillar for the 
British rule. 

Vast plots were at first distributed free of charge to the aristo¬ 
cracy or simply to moneyed people who came from England, but 
later these plots were either sold or rented out. 

Alongside with the big landowners a stratum of medium 
and small farmers arose. The farmers fought against the 
domination of big landowners and have secured some restrictions 
on big landownership. However they failed to break it down 
altogether, and big economies, predominantly cattle-breeding, play 
an important role even now. 

Sheep breeding for wool leads in Australian agriculture. 
Australia ranks first in the world in wool production (400,0{X)— 
500,000 tons a year, over one fourth of the world production). There 
are over 100 million sheep in Australia. Fine-fleeced merino sheep 
are mostly reared. Sheep breeding is chiefly spread ii» the south¬ 
east, though not on the seaboard, but in the mountains and to 
the west of them. Sheep-breeding areas extend roughly as far as 
the arid zone with the annual precipitation under 25 'em. 

Cattle breeding (I4,000,(X)0 head), on the contrary, is 
spread mostly on the humid seaboard of eastern Australia and in 
the inner regions of Queensland. On the seaboard combined 
cattle-breeding and crop-raising or purely cattle-breeding farms 
prevail (30—150 milch cows per farm). They supply milk to 
cooperative enterprises producing butter, cheese and condensed 
milk. Sizable amounts of dairy products, especially butter, are 
exported. 
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In inner Queensland large economies prevail, which rear 
cattle for meat. 'I'hey cover immense areas (sometimes 500,(XK) — 
1,000,000 hectares) and have thousands and tens of thousands 
head of cattle). From here cattle is taken to slaughter-yards 
located in the coastal towns. Fxport of Australian dairy- and meat 
products was started in the end of tl)e 19th century after the 
appearance of refrigerators. 

Cattle breeding in the inner regions of Australia is under 
a constant menace of droughts which occur frequently. They some¬ 
times continue for several years at a stretch. Many artezian wells 
have been sunk and reservoirs built. Nevertheless during severe 
and protracted droughts cattle perish en masse. 

Crop farming lias long been catering only for home demand. 
Only towards the end of the 19th century was the export of 
w h e a t started. At present Australia ranks among tiie biggest 
wheat exporters of the world. 'I'he principal wheat-growing belt 
is in the south-east of Australia, to the west of the Alps, in the 
zone with a yearly precipitation of 40—100 cm. The harvest ranges 
from 30 to GO million centners a year, a considerable, though 
rather varying, part of tlie liarvest is exported either as grain or 
flour. 

On the tropical northeastern coast, in Queensland, sugar cane 
is widely grown. 

In southeastern Australia fruit growing and viticulture are of 
great importance. Tasmania is famous for its apples. Fresh and 
dry fruit is exported. 

Industry. Gold mining that played a great role in the 
history of Australian colonization has lost its former significance. 
There was a time when Australia produced 80 per cent of all the 
gold mined in the world, at present it produces only 3—4 per cent 
coming fourth among the capitalist countries. The principal work¬ 
ings are in Western Australia (Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie). 

The mining of silver and non-ferrous metals is of consi¬ 
derable importance. First in the cost of produce, however, stands 
coal which is mined in the east, in the vicinity of Sydney 
(1.5 million tons a year). The mining of iron-ore and the smelting 
of ferrous metals has grown noticeably in recent years. 

Among the manufacturing industries food industry 
(production of flour, meat, sugar, etc.), textile manufacture and 
machine-building (chiefly production of agricultural machinery, 
automobiles and locomotives) are the most prominent. A conside¬ 
rable war industry arose in the war years. 

Sydney and Melbourne are the* principal industrial centres; 
Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth come next. 

Distribution of economy. As we have seen, the greater part 
of Australia remains pramcally unreclaimed. Nearly the whole 
of its population and of its economy is concentrated in south¬ 
eastern Australia and in a small territory in the southwestern corner. 
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Extensive cattle breeding penetrates further inland and separate 
mining centres are to be found scattered here and there. 

The whole centre of the continent, the greater part of the 
west and of tlie north arc nearly useless areas from the economic 
standpoint. 

Only one railway joins the west and the east of Australia. 
The only transcontinental line crossing Australia from north to 
south lias not been completed. 

The reasons for this liighly uneven economic development 
of Australia are to he sought in the following: 1. The economy 
of Australia was developing as a colonial economy and an append¬ 
age to the economy of the metropoly. It is closely tied with 
foreign markets. As we have seen, all the biggest cities of Australia 
are seaports, through which Australian economy is connected 
with the outer world. This gravitation of the economy towards 
the “periphery”, i. e. to the outlying parts of the continent, and 
not to its centre is a common feature of the majority of colonial 
and scmi-colonial countries (compare with the distribution of 
economy in South America and in Africa). 2. This gravitation 
towards the sea is greatly promoted by the natural conditions 
prevailing in tlie Australian continent — the aridity of inner regions, 
the absence of big navigable rivers that could facilitate penetra¬ 
tion into the country. The greater part of Australia ranks among 
the countries of the globe particularly difficult to reclaim. It should 
he noted that the latest investigations indicate ever more clearly 
the groundlessness of the formerly prevalent opinion that inner 
Australia presents an absolute desert. In many regions sufficient 
grass cover is to be found to permit cattle breeding, as well as 
enough underground water to effect irrigation by means of wells. 
Not only the area under pastures hut also the cultivated area can 
be considerably increased. 3. The reclamation of Australia is 
handicapped by the measures taken to restrict immigration, parti¬ 
cularly from Asia. 


>EW ZEALA.M) 

Two thousand kilometres to the south-east of Australia lie the 
twin islands, of New Zealand, a British dominion. The area of 
the country is 268,000 sq. ktns (slightly above that of Great 
Britain); population amounts to 1,8()0,0()0; its capital is Wellington. 

Under New Zealand’s trust is the western part of the Samoa 
islands (a former German colony). 

New Zealand lies between latitudes 34° and 47°S stretching for 
1,500 A/ms from north-east to south-west. New Zealand is divided by the 
Cook Strait into two islands. South Island and North Island. 
Both islands are mountainous, particularly South Island, New 
Zealands’ Alps rising as high as 3,780 m with mountain peaks 
covered with extensive glaciers. The climate is mild and humid. 
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ihe average temperature of the wannest month in Wellington 
(in the centre of New Zealand) is 16.6^ tliat of the coldest 8.4°. 
Westerly winds prevail. Precipitation on the western coast of 
South Island exceeds 200 cm a year. 

Unlike Australia, New Zealand was rather densely populated 
before the Europeans came, the aborigenes (Maori) having 
reached a comparatively high level of cultural development. The 
Maori offered the BrUish stubborn resistance and submitted to 
their domination only after a series of insurrections and genicidal 
wars waged against them. At present there remain only 82,000 
Maori. 

New Zealand’s economy is based on cattle-breeding, k?, 
New Zealand’s climate is more humid than that of Australia, first 
preference in livestock breeding is given not to breeding sheep 
for wool but to dairy farming (production of butter and cheese) 
and to beef-cattle farming. New Zealand is one of the principal 
“meat-and dairy farms" of the metropoly and, on the average, 80 
per cent of New Zealand’s exports go to Great Britain. 

The country’s biggest towns and seaports are Oakland 
(263,0(X) inhabitants) and Wellington (173,()00), both of which 
are on North Island. 



roycLi sj(}\ 


In 1927 J. Y. Stalin, in his interview with the First Ame¬ 
rican Workers’delegation said: "...thus in the lurtlier progress of 
development of the international revolution and international reac¬ 
tion, two world centres will be formed: tlie socialist centre, attract¬ 
ing to itself all the countries gravitating tow^ards socialism and 
the capitalist centre, attracting to itself all the countries gravitat¬ 
ing towards capitalism. The fight between these two centres... 
will decide the fate of capitalism and communism tliroughout the 
wdiole world”. 

This forecast has been fully justified by the events of our time wlien 
the world is already divided into two niajor camps: the imperial¬ 
ist and anti-democratic camp, on the one liand, and the democra¬ 
tic and anti-imperialist camp, on tlie other. The centre of the 
imperialist camp is in the (J.S.A. (the “citadel of capitalism”, 
according to tlie definition of J. V. Stalin); the centre of the 
democratic camp is in the Soviet Union, the country of Socialism 
victorious, which is, with full confidence, progressing along the 
road to Communism. 

As one may perceive from the above survey of the economic 
geograpliy of foreign countries, tlie greater part of these countries 
are, in some way or other, a part of the capitalist system. In the 
United Nations’ Organization the American and British imperial¬ 
ists have an obedient majority. The U.S.A. which stands at the 
head of the imperialist camp leads the world in the scale of its 
industrial, output. But it would be a grave mistake to overestimate 
the forces of capitalism and to underestimate the forces of social¬ 
ism on the mere grounds of formal figures of statistics. Dialectical 
materialism teaches us to estimate social forces primarily through 
the tendency of their development, to find out whether this or that 
social force is progressive, developing, moving on the upgrade, or 
whether, on the contrary, it is a regressive, decaying social force 
which has already outlived itself: "... we must not base our 
orientation on the strata of society which are no longer develop¬ 
ing, even though they at present constitute the predominant force. 
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but on those strata wliich are developing and liave a future before 
them, even though at present they do not constitute the predomi¬ 
nant force" (Stalin). 

In our era — in the era of socialist revolutions and general 
crisis of capitalism — it is no other than the socialist system that 
presents a developing force, a force moving on the upgrade, while the 
capitalist system presents a decaying force which has outlived 
itself. 

In tlie beginning of tlie Great Patriotic War Germany, toge¬ 
ther with its vassals, was by far superior to tlie Soviet Union as 
concerns military technique and was able to utilize tlie serious 
advantage of the suddenness of its treacherous attack. Never- 
lliclcss, not only did the Soviet Union withstand the onset of the 
hostile liordes quite alone, liut it also struck fatal blows at them 
and these blows determined the outcome of the war. This became 
possible owing just to the progressiveness of tlie Soviet system, 
to tlie superiority of tlie Soviet system over the social system of 
the hostile states; and all this speaks both of the moral and poli¬ 
tical superiority of the Soviet people over their enemies and of the 
high spirit of Soviet patriotism. As a result of this. World War 11, far 
from terminating in the destruction of the Soviet Union, as the 
fascist aggressors and their British and .American complotters 
hoped, brought about a tremendous growth of the moral and poli¬ 
tical prestige of the Soviet Union throughout the world, a new 
breach in the imperialist front, a further enlargement of the social¬ 
ist front, a furtlier enlargement of the socialist system at the 
e.vpensc of the capitalist one. 

Then, one should hear in mind that the forces of the democra¬ 
tic camp are not restricted to the Soviet Union, the Peoples’s 
Democracies and the colonial and semi-colonial countries which 
have delivered or are delivering themselves from the imperialist 
yoke. By far not. These forces are steadily growing and unfolding 
new activities in the countries where today capitalism still rules. 
An evidence of this may be found in the ever growing influence 
of the Communist Parties of France, Italy and many other count¬ 
ries. An evidence of the same may be found in a universal upsur¬ 
ge of liberation movements among the colonial peoples, which 
undermine the positions of imperialism in colonies and semi-co¬ 
lonies. Another evidence is to be found in the fact that throughout 
the world the ranks of the champions of peace arc constantly grow¬ 
ing in number. 

This is the standpoint from which we are to investigate the 
figures for the population, for the scale and localization of produc¬ 
tion in the countries of the world. There is no doubt that the 
countries of the imperialist camp today are still producing more 
coal, oil, steel, etc., than the countries of the democratic camp. 
This preponderance is to be accounted for by the large scale of 
production in the U.S.A. But it was during the war years that the 
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production in the U.S.A. increased most of all; on the termination 
of the war it dropped and rose again only as a result of tlie war 
waged against Korea and the intensification of the armaments 
drive. The figures of production output in the U.S.A. (as well as 
in other capitalist countries) speak of the joyless and humiliating 
toil of the workers who are oppressed and deprived of all rights — 
of toil which is forced upon lliem and which they are obliged to 
suffer due to bitter necessity; these figures spell poverty which 
holds the bulk of the toilers in its clutches, they spell ineradi¬ 
cable unemployment and the aggravation of class struggle, they 
spell virulent struggle between the monopolies for a larger share 
of profits sweated out of the working class; they spell predatory 
and ruthless exhaustion of man power and of natural wealth; they 
spell loss of faith on the part of the ruling bourgeoisie itself in 
the very stability of its rule, an increasing fear incited in the 
bourgeoisie by the forces of democracy and progress. The multip¬ 
licity of countries which in tfiis or that way make a part of the 
capitalist system, spells struggle waged by oppressed nations against 
their oppressors, it spells contradictions which lead to imperialist 
wars and which render impossible durable and lasting alliances 
inside the imperialist camp. All these are factors indicative of 
the weakness of the capitalist system, a foreshadow of its final 
doom. Not in any case does it follow that the capitalist system 
shall come to a collapse by itself, that it shall surrender without 
giving a final battle. At the present moment, when the belligerent 
forces of imperialism are hastily putting up all kinds of aggres¬ 
sive blocs for a war against the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies, when a savage, inhuman war is being waged against 
the Korean people who are aspiring for peace and liberty, it is 
especially important to remember Comrade Stalin’s words uttered 
by him in 1934 in his interview with the English author Herbert 
Wells: “... the classes doomed to make their exit from the stage 
of history are the last to understand that their part is played and 
over. It is impossible to make them understand this truth. They 
deem that it is still possible to plaster up the rifts in the dilapi¬ 
dated edifice of the old system, that they still can repair and save 
the disintegrating edifice of the old order. That is why the perish¬ 
ing classes take up arms and strive in every possible way, to 
safeguard their further existence, their position of the ruling class.” 

While stagnation and decay are universally observed in the 
world of capitalism, the Soviet Union has successfully carried out 
the task set forth by the Communist Party, by J. V. Stalin: to heal 
the wounds inflicted on our country by the enemy in the shortest 
time possible, and to regain the prewar level of development of 
the national economy in order to considerably surpass this level 
in the nearest future, to improve the material standards and well¬ 
being of the people and to strengthen still further the military and 
economic potential of the Soviet state. 
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Despite the colossal damages suffered by the Soviet Land, the 
output of Soviet industry as early as in 1948 had surpassed the 
1940 level by 18 per cent, and in 1952 the industrial output was 
already 130 per cent larger than in 1940. 

J. V. Stalin outlined a magnificent programme of the further 
uplift of Soviet industrial output, of an increase indispensable for 
the establishment of the material foundations of Communist society: 
“We must see to it that our industry shall be able to produce 
annually up to 50,000,000 tons of pig iron, up to 60,000,000 tons 
of steel, up to 500,000,000 tons of coal and up to 60,000,000 tons 
of oil. Only when we succeed in doing that can we be sure that 
our Motherland will be insured against all contingencies. This will 
need, perliaps, another three Five-year Plan periods, if not more. 
But it can l.>e done, and we must do it." And the Soviet people 
shall do it, for tlie increasing figures of produ::tion in the U.S.S.R. 
speak of a genuinely free labour —of labour whicli is a matter of 
hoiKjur and glory for the Soviet people; for these figures spell 
permanent rise of the living .standards of the toiling raa.sses, advance 
of Soviet science and culture, high-spirited patriotism of the Soviet 
people, who are confident in their future, who are inspired with the 
prospect of building Communism, and are ready to defend their 
Motlierland frtmi all and any encroachments. While the imperialist 
powers are directing their forces to the preparations for a new 
world war, the Soviet Union is implementing grandiose economic 
plans, is erecting the world’s greate.st hydrotechnical edifices. These 
are factors indicative of the strength and progressiveness of 
the Soviet system — the system zi'hich shows a path for all the 
toilers of the world to follow. The People’s Democracies arc 
already marching along this path: having shaken off the chains of 
imperialism they are laying the foundations of Socialism on their 
own free will, enjoying the powerful support of the Soviet Union. 

The more aggravated the contradictions, which are shattering 
the imperialist camp, become and the more the instigators of a 
new war get enmeshed in their own intrigues, the closer does the 
camp of democracy, which is waging its struggle for a durable 
peace and for the security of peoples, rally around the Soviet 
Union and the more obvious do the advantages of the socialist 
system become. The might of this camp is invincible. 


2C 11. A. DiiTBep 
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Abtohommvi autonomy 
rr^iuiis) 
auTuHOMHbiH autoiioinuiis* 
arpapiibOi ni^riiiiltiiral 
ac(t>aJibT bitumen; asphalt 

Bokxut bauxite 
6axMeiio/iCTBo iiu'Ioti p,rovvinjr 
6accei4ii basin 
6. pcKH rivor basin 
yrojibHbiA 6. ('(jalticlcl 
weJiersopyAHbiii 6. irt ii-crc field 

BcptfiH shipyards {in Fjiirland)^ doeks 
{in the iKS-A.) 

BiiHorpaAapCTBo vine growing, viti¬ 
culture 

BHHOACJiHe wine tnnking 
BOAopasACJi w'atersliccl, water part¬ 
ing 

BoAoxpaHHAHiue reservoir 
BoeHHO-MopcKasi 6a3a naval base 
BOKsaA {KOHCHHbiii tiyHKm) terminal 
BoopyBceHHe iminiiion, arinamenis 
BnaAHHa depression 
BbiBAaBKa smelting 

BbicoTa (nadypoeHCM Mopn) elevation, 
altitude iaiovp sea level) 

rHApoBAeKTpocTaHUHSi li ydroelcctric 
station, hydropower plant* 
rAy6uHbi depths 
rpaHHga boundary 
aAMHHHCTpaTHBHafi rpaHHua admi- 
nistralive boundary 
rpaHHua BoAbiuoro JloHAOHa boun¬ 
daries of Greater London 
rocyAapcTBeHHasi rpaHHua state 
boundary 

rpaHHua npoBHHUHtt provincial 
boundaries 


JlBHMreHMC iraific 
doAblBoe A. hcav\ iraific 
AenaQTaMeHT («o department 

Awyx jute 

AodbiMa output ipasMcp doObimi) 
Ao6hiMa pyAHux iiCKonaeMbix min¬ 
ing, excavation 
Ao6hiMa He(i)TH oil extraction 
AOKH (!ocks (oz Fngland), shipyards 
{in the U,S,A.) 

Aopora, iKeACSHan railw^ny {in England 
railroad {in the IJS.A.) 
aBTOMof)HAbHaB A- moior higitway 
ry>KeBaH a. cart road 
KapaBaHHan a> caravan route 
uiocceftHasi a. macadam roadjnghway 

>KecTb, CcAasi tin plate 
WHBOTHOBOACTBO animal husbandry 
MOAOMHoc }K. dairy farming 
Mx.CHoe w. becf-caiile farming 
MHTeAH inhabitants (coKp, inh.) 

SaBOA, AcconHAbHbift saw mill 

MaiuHHocTpoHTeAbHbift 3. mncliine- 
building works (plant) 
iie4)TeneperoHHbii% 3. oil refinery 
caxapHbiA 3. sugar refinery 
CTaAenpoKaTHbiil 3. rolling mill 
saAHB bay, gulf 
saiiacbi resources, reserves 

sanacbi HCKonaeMbix mineral resctir- 
ccs 

seMAH (odMunuempamueHoe dcAenue 
6 repMaHuu) Lands 
seMAH land 

o6pa6aTbrBaeMas! 3. cultivated land 
naxoTHan 3. arable land 
nycTonopoMHSisi 3. waste land 
30Ha zone 

soHa oKKynauHH occupational zone 
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HaoTepMbi isotherms 

HCKonaeMue (nojiesHue HCKonaeMue) 

minerals 

HCKonaeMbie 6oraTCTBa mineral 
wealtli 

KaJiHftHbie cojiH potash 
KaHaJi canal 

BejiHKHft K. (a Kumae) Grand Canal 
MaHHecTepcKHfl MopcKoft K. Man¬ 
chester Ship Canal 
MopCKoft K. channel 
npecHOBOAHbiA K. fresti-vvuter canal 
Kay^iyK crude rubber, caoutchouc 
KBaprajibi {Hanp. JIoHAOHai metropo¬ 
litan London 
KJiHMar climate 

BAawHbiA K. humid (moist) climate 
MopcKott K. maritime climate 
cyxoft H McapKuA k. arid climate 
KOAHeAaH (cepHbift m wejiesHbiA) py- 
rile 

Kynypysa maize, corn (in the U.S.A.) 
KyabTypa crop 
aepHOBafl k. cereal crop 
TexHHMecKaa k. technical crop 

Jlec forest 
CTpoeBoA A. timber 
noKpbiTbiA ACCOM forest-clad, wooded 
AecoMarepHaAbi timber 
AHKHa line 

IK. A. AHHHfl railway line 
BOSAymHafl a. airline 
BOAopasACAbHasi A. water parting 

MarHesHT magnesite 
MacAo, OAHBKOBoe olivc oil 
noACOAHCMHoe MacAo sunflower oil 
MacinTa6 scale 

MaciDTa6 no BKBaropy Equatorial 
scale 

MeTaAAOo6pa6oTKa metal working 
MeraAAyprHH metallurgy 
Mepnaa m. ferrous metallurgy 
ilBCTHan M. non-ferrous metallurgy 

Haropbe plateau, upland, highland 
HaceACHHbie nyHKTU cities and towns 
MaACHbKHe H. n. localities 
He(|»Tb oil (mineral oil) 

^ Ao6biqa Het|>TH oil extraction 
He]>TenpoBOA oil pipe-line 
Heo6>KHTbift unreclaimed 
Heo5HTaeMiiift uninhabited 
HHSMeHHOCTb lowland, plain 

OBouieBOACTBO vegetable growing, 
truck-gardening (in the U,SA.) 
oneKa trust, trusteeship 

m 


noA oneKoft (nanp. BpHTaHHu) Bri¬ 
tish trust 

TeppHTopMU noA oneKoft trusteeship 
territory 

ocaAKH rainfall, precipitation 
cpeAHHe roAOBue o. mean annual 
rainfall 

OTMeAb bank, shoal 

nacT6HUie pasture, grassland, grazing 
ground 

ropHoe n. Alpine pasture 
nepesosKH shipping, transportation 
rpyaoBbie n. freight 
iiepeAava BAeKipoBHeprHH power 
transmission 
nAaHTauHfi plantation 
nAaro plateau, x ^ s 
nAOAOBOACTBo horticulture, fruit-grow¬ 
ing 

BAOTHHa dam, dyke 
iiOBapeHHafi. coAb salt 
noAoneMHasi reppHTopHsi trust(ceship) 
territory 

noApattoHbi regional subdivisions 
noAHMeTaAAM polymetal ores « 

HAOTHOCTb HaceACHHH density of popu¬ 
lation 

MCHbuie 50 Ha kb. km under 50 people 
per sq. km 

OT 100 AO 50—-from 100 to 50 
CBbiiue 100 —over 100 
nAomaAb area 

noA niueHHueft h t. a. under wheat, 
clc. 

noceBHasi n. sown area 
noAbAepu polders 
noAfipHbifl Kpyr Arctic Circle 
nopT port 
MopcKoA n. seaport 
peHHoA n. riverport 
npeAnpHBTHe enterprise 
npHropoAU suburbs 
npoHBBOACTBo production, manufac¬ 
ture, output 

roAOBoe 0. annual (yearly) output 
npoMUfflAeHHOCTb industry 
aBHauHOHHasi n. aircraft industry 
aBTOMoOHAbHasi n. automobile in¬ 
dustry 

BoeHHasi n. war (munition) industry 
ropHopyAHaB n. mining industry 
AoOuBaioiiuiB n. extracting industry 
AepeBoodACAOBHasi o. wood-working 
industry 

ASrKasi n. light industry 
ACCHafl D. timber industry 
AbHsiHafl D. linen industry 
MaiDMHOCTpoHTeAbHaB n« machine- 
building (engineering) industry 



MeTaJUioo6pa5«TUBaiomafi n. metal¬ 
working industry 
MeTaaayprHaecKaa n. metallurgy 
o6pa6aTiiiBaioiiiaa n. manufacturing 
industry, processing industry 
odyBHasi n. foot-wear industry 
nHOieBasi n, food industry 
pa3Hoo5pa3HaR n. various (diversi¬ 
fied) industries 

cnuHeMHasi n. match manufacture 
cyAocTpoHTejibHaa n. shipbuilding 
industry 

TeKCTHAbHan n. textile industry 
TpHKOTaxcHan n. hosiery industry 
Tnwajiaa n. heavy industry 
XHMHMecKasi n. chemical Industry 
niCaKOBasi n. silk industry 

npOH3BOACTBO HCKyCCTBeHHOrO 

lufiAKa artificial silk industry 
luepcTaHaa n. woollen industry 
xAonqaTodyMaiKHafi ii. cotton indu¬ 
stry 

9AeKVpoTexHH«iecKaa n. electrical 
industry 

nycTomb wasteland (heathland and 
moorland, in Great Britain) 
iiuieHHua wheat 

PaBHHHa plain 

padoqHX, HHCjio hands employed 
paipadoTKM workings 

paspadoTKH pyA u m. d. workings 
of ore etc. 
paftoH region, area 
ropoACKoili p. district 
peAcfii routes 

napoxoAHbie peUcbi steamship rou¬ 
tes 

pecypcM resources 
pryTb mercury 
pyAa ore 

BOAb'fipaMOBaa p. wolfram ore 
)KeAe3Hafl p. iron ore 
MapraHueBaa p. manganese ore 
MOAHaa p. copper ore 
MOAuGAOHOBaa p. molybdenum 
ore 

KHKeaesaa p. nickel ore 
CBMHAOBaa p. lead ore 
ypanoBaa p. uranium ore 
xpoMOBaa p. chromite, chrome 
ore 

UMHKOBaa p. zinc ore 

CaAOBOTCTBO horticulture 
CB^KAa beet root 
eaxapHta c. sugar beet 
CBOKAOceaHHe beet growing 
ceKTop sector 


ceKTop oKKyna'JiHH sector of occu¬ 
pation 

MeMccoio3HMqecKHA c. jointly govern¬ 
ed sector 
eexHTpa salpetre 

CKonaeHHe ropoAoB urban agglome¬ 
rations 

CKOTOBOACTBO Cattle farming, live-stock 
bre ding, animal husbanc&y 
nacrGHiAHoe c. pastoral farming 
CTpoaiUHAca under construction (na- 
npuMep, CTpoauiaaca xceaeaHaa 
Aopora — railway under construc¬ 
tion) 

cypbMa antimony 

TenaodAeKTpocTaHUHa power station 
run on fuel 
TpoHHK tropic 

CeBepHbift T. Tropic of Cancer 
lOwHbift T. Tropic of Capricorn 
TpocTHrfK, caxapHuK sugar cane 
TyHHeab tunnel 

Vrojib coal 

GypuA yroAb brown coal, lignite 
ypoxcaAHOCTb (c ra) yield per hec¬ 
tare 


4»aGpHKa factory 
GyMawHaB 4). paper mill 
GyMa)KH0-ueAAioA03Hasi pulp and 
paper mill 

TeKCTHAbHaB i|>. textile mill 
d^acoAb beans 


XpeGer range 
xAonoK cotton 

XAOnMBTHHK COttOIl 

xosbActbo economy 
MOAOHHoe X. dairy farming 
Mflco-MoaoMHoe X. beef- and dairy 
farming 

noMeiuHMbe x. estate 
cexbCKoe x. agriculture 

Hepes (nanp. qepea CyauKHA Kanaa) 
via the Suez canal 
qyryH pig iron 

lUeAKOBOACTBo scriculturc 
IDAIOS lock, sluice 

daeKTpoBHeprHB power, electric po¬ 
wer 

BKBarop the Equator 
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i/* Terminology and pit rases pertaining to separate figtires 


Fig, 6. BUAejieHbi 6ojiee KpynnbiM 
3HaK0M 

... larger symbols are used for... 
Fig, 12, HaH6ojibinee pacnpocrpaHO- 
HHC Prevailing branches of agricul¬ 
ture 

niueHHHHO-KyKypysHbie co 3HaMK- 
TeJlbHblMH nOCCBaiMH nOACOJlHCMHH- 

Ka wheat and maize growing with 
considerable areas under sunflower 
ropHO-JiecHbie panoHbi nacrdnui- 
lioro WHBOTHOBOACTBa C nHTKaMH 
sepHOBbix KyjibTyp h KapTocbejta 
forest-clad iiuninlain regions oi pa¬ 
storal faming with sculUrod areas 
under cereal crops and potatoes 
Fig, 17, KoKCOBajibHii coke ovens 
LUaxTU Coal pits 

lIpOHSBOACTBO MCJIKHX MetajUIMMC- 
CKHX H3AejiHfi niaiiufaciure of cut¬ 
lery and small metalware 
SaHBTO 8 npOMbllUJlCHHOCTH B TbI- 
cflMax hcaobck: employed in indu¬ 
stry (in liioiisands of persons) 
i ig, 19, MopCKHC nopTbi c cyAooCo- 
poTOM (no npHr)biTHH> cyAOB): Sea¬ 
ports with tonnage oi ve>isels cleared; 
Ba>KiiefimHe HanpaBAeHHfl iiapoxoA- 
Hbix peHcoB major steamship routes 
/'ig, 24. KpynHbiMH SHahaMM BbiAc- 
JieHbi npOH3BO/lCTBa, no KOTOpbIM 
AaHHufi paftoH saHH.Maer BCAymec 
MecTo (hjih oaho h3 AByx BeAyiUHx 
mcct) b BcAHKodpHTaHiiH large 
symbols show industries for which 
the given region is eitlier the leading 
one or lakes one of the two leading 
places in Great Britain 
MHAAc6po — rAaBHbifi nopr no 
BB03y pyAbi Middlesbrough — the 
principal ore-importing port 
I^ig, 2k 1 — Parliament; 2 —Bank of 
England; 't- The Tower; 4 — The 
British Museum; 5 — Hyde F^ark: 
fi - Greenwich Observatory; 7 — 
The Arsenal 

//,§. 32. noAHSpKHyrbi nopibr, wepes 
KOTopbie maSt BB03 yrjiH bo <l>paH- 
UHio The ports through which coal 
is imported are underlined 
Fig. 35. PAaBHue HanpaBaenHsi nepe- 
Aanu BAeKTpodueprHH Major po¬ 
wer-transmitting lines 
Fig, 37. ... BbiAeACHbi doAee Kpyn- 
HMMH 3HaHKaMH ... larger symbols 
are used for ... 

Fig. 38. PaftoHbi cneiiHaAM3HpoBaH- 
HOrO BHHOrpaAapCTBa M BHHOAeAHH 


Areas specializing in vine cultivation 
and wine making 

Fig. 40. KAaA6HUia — cciiietries; Ksap- 
TBAbi riapHwa ■—Metropolitan Paris; 
Vpea BOAbi — bench mark at the 
river, level 

1 — He de la Cite and Notre Dame, 

2 -- Louvre, 3 — Place de la Concor¬ 
de and Jardin dc Tuilleries, 1 — Ave¬ 
nue des Champs lilysces, 5 — Place 
de TEtoile and Arc de Triomplic, 
b - Palais de Chaillot and Place de 
Trocadoro, 7 — Tour Eiffel and Champ 
de Mars, 8 — Hotel des Iiivalides anil 
Place des Invalides, 9 — Chambre des 
Deputes, 10 — Palais de Luxembourg 
illie site of the Council of the Pe- 
piiblicL 11 — Hniversitc de Paris, 
12 - Pantheon, Id -- Place de la Ba¬ 
stille, I t — Ciineliere du Pere l.a- 
chaise. 

Fig. 44, PaHOHbt hhwc ypoBHH Mopsi 
Regions below sea level 
OcyiuaeMbie paifoiibi saAHBa 
ACp-3e Areas i f Zuider Zee now 
l)eing ri'claimed 

Fig, 4/, JIhHUM C GoAblUHM rpy30BbiM 
ABKHceHMeM Lines with heavy freight 
traffic 

J ig, 5S. >KeAC3opyAHbifi h MeraAAyp- 
THMeCKtlft paAoH CpCAHC^I LUbCI HH 
Iron-ore mining ami metallurgical 
region of Central Sweden 
fopHbie HCHaceA^HHue pattoHbi 
IJiiinhabited im unlaiii regions 

Fig. 19, 60, rpaHHUM apCHAyeMoro 
COI030M CCCP y <t>HHASiHAHH paflo- 
Ha nopKKaAa-VAA Boundaries of 
Porkkala IJdd territory leased by 
finland to the U.S.S.R. 

Fig. 65. BeAHKasi KHTattCKasi creHa 
Great Wall 

Fig, 67, MeiaAJiyprHMecKHfl saBOA 
Iron and steel works 
lUSAKOMOTaAbHbie ci)a6pHKH Silk 
mills 

Fig. 70. McTaAAyprHB aSfkhx h ueer- 
Hbix MeraAAOB Non-ferrous metal¬ 
lurgy 

Fig. /3. pHCOBbie Rice-growing 
pHcoBo-iueAKOBOAHecKHe Mixed: 
rice-growing and sericulture 
lueAKOBOAHecKO-pMCOBbie Mixed: 
sericulture and rice-growing 
pHCOBo-AeconpoMbiiUAeHHue Rice¬ 
growing and timber industry 
AeconpoMbiiuAeHHbie Timber indu¬ 
stry 
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79, OpoiiieiiMe KanajiaMH Canal 
irrigatiun 

OpomcHHe c noMoiubio boaoI^mob 
Reservoir watering 

Fig, 81, XjionKOBOAMecKHC pafioHbi: 
Colton-growing regions: 

BOA XAOBKOM OT 40 AO 50 npoucH- 
TOB bccA noceBHoA nAOiiia^H 40 to 
50 per cent of all sown area under 
cotton 

PAaBHbie nopTu h BaurHcAiuMenpeA- 
MeTbi BUBOsa Main seaports and lead¬ 
ing cxpdrt articles 

PaAoH KVJibxypbi A>KyTa Jule-grow- 
ing region 

A>KyTOBbie HSAeAHH articles of jute 
{inscription on the map) 

Fuu 82 , OcHOBHue paAoHbi seMAeAC- 
AHSI C IIOCeBaMH pHCa H Ap. Kyjlb- 
xyp Main agricultural regions grow¬ 
ing rice and oiher crops 
Jleca u casaHHij c ouaraMH bcmac- 

ACAHfi H CKOTOBOACTBa M bCBOAb- 
SOBaHHCM UCHHblX HOpOA ACpeBbCB 

Woodland and savannahs with loca¬ 
lities of arable and pastoral fanning 
and with coniinercial exploitation of 
valuable kinds of timber 
Fig, 92. KoAOHHBycMbiA sanaA West¬ 
ern territories (incompletely colo¬ 
nized) 

npoMbiuiAeiiHbiA ccBep The Indu¬ 
strial North 

BbiBiuuA pa6oBAaAeAbMCCKHA lor 
The former Slave-holding South 
Fig, 93 , nacT6Hm,Hoe ckotoboactbo 
c oasHcaMH seMAeACAHsi Ha opo- 
luaeMbix aeMASix Pastoral farming 
with patches of irrigated arable 
land 

CyCrponHHecKHe KyAbiypu babhc- 


Horo KABMara Moist climate subtro¬ 
pical crops and fruit 
THXooKeaHCKHA paAoH cy6Tponii- 
MecKHX KyAbxyp Pacific rnarilime 
region of subtropical crops and fruit 
Fig, 97, PaAoHbi A<>6bmH MtCAesHoA 
pyAbi Iron-ore mining regions, 
coal mining regions 
rpyaonuTOKu yrAR h >KeAe3HoA 
pyAbi no Bcahkum osepaM 
1 MM U.'HpHHU nOTOKOB Iipu6AH- 
SHTeAbllO paBCH 20 MAH TOHH Tpy- 
30B Coal and iron-ore shipping via 
the (jreat Lakes 

1 mm width of the traffic lines cor¬ 
responds approximately to 2O,t)00,00l> 
tons of cargo 

TAaBHue HanpaBACHHn abhwchhh 
ycAsi H >KeAe3HoA pyAM no HreAes- 
HbiM AoporaM Main dircciions of 
coal and iron-ore railway freight 
Fig, 99, CcBepHaH rpafiHua Acca 
NW»rihern limit ot woodlands 
Fig, 101. Kpynnuc 3anacbi >KCAe 3 H 0 H 
M MapraHUCBoA pyAbi, CAaOo pas- 
paOaTbiBaeMbie Large but inefficiently 
exploited iriui orc-and manganese-ore 
deposits 

Figures 101, 104, 107, Bcahmhhh sna- 

kOB npHMCpHO COOTBCTCTByeT pas- 
MepaM The scale of symbols is 
approximately equal to the scale tif.... 
llg, 107. Articles of mining industry: 
A — diamonds; >1< — iron ore; 3 — 
gold; M — copper; MA — manganese; 
(J •— tin; - - phosphorite; 

Articles of agriculture: B—wine; 
30 — groundnuts; K — maize; KA — 
cacao; KO ~ coffee; OM— olive oil 
and cc»pra; C — sisal; X — cotton; 
IJLI - wool; UJK hides; - barley. 



GLOSSARY OF PLACE NAMES. 
lltiaslan ^Eftglish 
c:niicoK coKpameHHft 


apx, — apxHne.iar 

6. — 6bIBIUHH 
adn. — BOiionaji 
eAtc. — nyaKan 
and. — Biia.’iHfia 
2, — ropa 

30 A, — 33.111 B 

KOH. — Kauai 

Jtf. — MUC 

KOAOH, — KOIOIIlia 

H. — HaCCICMHIiltt liyilKT 


O. — OCTpOB 
o-Ho — ocrpoBa 
03, — 03CpO 
nep. — ricpcBai 
HACK. — mocKorophc 
n-08 — no.iyocTpou 
npos, — npOBiiHiiHn 
np. - npo.iini 
p, — pcKa 
xp, — xpe6cT 
mm, — uiTaT 


A 

Aapa, p, Aare, R 
A6aAaH Abadan 
AOBHJib Abbeville 
A6HCCHHHSI CM. 94lHOnHH 

A6pymio-9-MoAM3e Abruzzi e Molise 
ABcrpaAHAcKHft Coios Commonwealth 
of Australia 
ABCTpaaHSi Australia 
ABHHbOH Avignon 
ABCTpHfi Austria 

AscTpo-BeHrpHfl Austria-Hungary 
Arpa Agra 

AAAHC-A6e6a Addis Ababa 
AAeaaHAa Adelaide 
Aach Aden 

AachckhA 3aA. Gulf of Aden 
AAHAMce, p. Adidge, R 
AApuaHonoAb cm. Bamphc 
AApMaTHMecKoe Mope Adriatic Sea 
A3HSI Asia 
AAabxo Idaho 
AAxa Aika 
Akhta Akita 
AkpoH Akron 
AaaHACKHe o-sa Aland Is 
AA6aHHfi Albania 


AaeKcaHApHSi Alexandria 
Aamchp {koaoh,) Algeria 
Aamchp {h, 71.) Algiers 
AAHKaHTe Alicante 
AJiAaxa6aA Allahabad 
AAMa-Ara Alma Ata 
AaxecHpac Algeciras 
AAbMAAen Almaden 
AabMepHfl Aimerja 
AMepHKa America 
Amor Amoy 
AMCTepAaM Amsterdam 
AMy-AapbR, p, Amu Darya 
Amyp, p. Amur 
AMbeH Amiens 

AHrxRftCKHft KaHaa English Channel 
AHrxHR England 

AHrao-ErHneTCKHft CyAaH Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan 
AHrojia Angola 
AHAaay 3 MR Andalusia 
AHAaMancKHe o-sa Andaman Is 
AHMce Angers 
AHKapa Ankara 
AHKona Ancona 
AHTBepneH Antwerp 
AHbAyH Antung 
AHbxofl Anhwei 
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AHbniaHb Anshan 
AoMopH Aomori 
AneJibAopH Apeldoorn 
AnnaaaqH, zopu Appalachian High¬ 
land 

AnnaaaqCKoe naaro Appalachian Pla¬ 
teau 

AnyaHHfi Apuania 
Anyaufl Apulia 

ApaBHAcKoe Mope Arabian Sea 
ApaBHH CayAOBCKasi cm. CayAOBCKaa 
ApaBHH 

AparoH Aragon 
ApaA Arad 
ApaKCt p. Araks, R 
Apapar, a. Ararat, Mt 
ApreHTHHa Argentina 
ApryHb, p. Argun, R 
ApAeHHfai, zopu Ardennes 
ApacaHTAA Argentcuil 
ApHSona Arizona 
ApKaHsac, p, Arkansas, R 
ApMBHCKoe Haropbe Armenian Pla¬ 
teau 

ApHCM Arnhem 
ApHO, p. Arno, R 
Appac Arras 
AcTypHH Asturias 
AcyncbOH Asuncion 
ATaaHTHMecKHA oKean Atlantic 
Ocean 

AAraHMcraH Afghanistan 
AoHHbi Athens 
AqipHKa Africa 
Axen Aachen 
AxMaAadaA Alimadabad 
Am Al 

Aar-KyM-Kyaby 03, Ayagli Kum Kul, I- 

B 

BaaHb (BaraH) Baanfu (Batang) 
SaBapHH Bavaria 
BaraMCKHe o-aa Bahama Is 
Baraaa Baghdad 
Barpaq-Kyxb, 03, Bagrach Kul, 

BaaeH Baden 
Baseab Basel 
BaayTOJieHA Basutoland 
BaftKaa, 03, Baikal, L 
BaaaTOH, 03. Balaton, L 
BaaeapcKue o-aa Balearic Is 
SaxHKnanaH Balikpapan 
BajiKaHCKHlI n-OB Balkan Pen. 
BaaTMftCKoe nope Baltic Sea 
BaATHMopa Baltimore 
BaAxam^ 03, Balkhash, L 
BaAb6oa Balboa 
BtHraAyp Bangalore 
BanrKOK Bangkok 


Bahka, o, Bangka, I 
BaoAHH Paoting 
BaoToy Paotow 
BaomaHb Paoshan 
BapdaAoc, o. Barbados, 1 
BapH Bari 
BapKHHr Barking 
Bappoy Barrow 
BapeeAOHA Barcelona 
Baepa Basra 

BacTHAHH, HAomaAb Place de Bastille 

BaraH cm. BaaHb 

BaxpeftHCKHe o-ba Bahrein Is 

Basi-Mape Baia Mare 

BesAHCOH Besangon 

Bettpyr Beyrouth 

BearpaA Belgrade 

BeaocTOK Bialystok 

BeA(|)acT Belfast 

BeAbrHfi Belgium 

BeAbrHflcKoe KoHro Belgian Congo 
BeabCKO-BsiAa Bielsko Biala 
BeAbtpop Belfort 

BeHraAbCKHft saa. Bay of Bengal 
BeHAep-lIlax Bandar Shah 
BeHAep-Ulaxnyp Bandar Shalipur 
Bepar Bcrat 
Bepdepa Bcrbera 
BepaHH Berlin 

BepMyACKHC o-ba Bermuda Is 
BepH Berne 
BeccM Besslii 
BeriOH Bethune 
BeqyaHaeHA Becliuanaland 
BHaaHTOH, o, Billiton, 1 
BHAbdao Bilbao 
BHpMA Burma 

BupMMHreM (Ahcaur) Birmingham 
BHpMHHreM (CLUA) Birmingham 
BHCKaflCKHfl saa. Bay of Biscay 
BHCrpHua, p, Bistritsa, R 
BaaroearpaA Blagoevgrad 
BaaH3H Blanzy 
Borora Bogota 

BoAOHCKoe 03. Lake of Constance 
BoarapHA Bulgaria 
Boambhh Bolivia 
BoAOHbsi Bologna 
Boatoh Bolton 

BoAbmoe PopbKoe, 03, Great Bitter L 
BoAbmoe MeABeacbe, 03, Great Bear L 
BoAbmoe HeBOAHHMbe, 03, Great Sla¬ 
ve L 

BoAbmoe CoacHoe, 03. Great Salt L 
Boabmoft ABcrpaaHflcKHft saaHB 
Great Australian Bight 
BoMdeft Bombay 
BoHHl)a*>o, np, Str. of Bonifacio 
Bohh Bonn 
Bop Bor 
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B 


EopAO Bordeaux 
Bopneo, a Borneo, 1 
BocHa, p. Bosna, R 
Bochhsi m PepueroBHHa Bosnia and 
Hercegovina 
Boctoh Boston 
Boc^op, np, Bosporus 
BoTHHMecKMii saji. Gulf of Bothnia 
BoToiuaiibi Botoshani, Bolo^ani 
BoxyM Bocliutii 
BpasHJiHSi Brazil 
BpaHJia Braila 

BpaManyTpa, p, Brahniapulra, R 
BpaHAeH6ypr Brandenburg 
SpaTHCAaBa Bratislava 
Bperenii Bregenz 
BpcAa Breda 
BpeMCH Bremen 
BpeMepTOH Bremerton 
BpeHHep, nep. Brenner F*ass 
BpecT Brest 
Bperanb Brittany 
BpeiuHa Brescia' 

BpHA)KnopT Bridgeport 
Bpwe Bricy 
BpiiHAHSU Brindisi 
BpHc6eH Brisbane 
BpHCTOAb Bristol 

BpHTaHCKasi Ma^afin British Malaya 
BpHTanCKHe o-ea British Is 
BpHTaHCKHfl foHAypac British Hon¬ 
duras 

BpHTancKoc CoMaan British Somali¬ 
land 

BpHO Brno 

BpoHKC Bronx 

BpyK Bruck 

BpyKAHH Brooklyn 

Bpynefl Brunei 

BpaA4)opA Bradford 

Bpiorre Bruges 

BpiocceAb Brussels 

Byr, p, Bug, R 

ByAaneuiT Budapest 

ByKOBHHa Bucovina 

ByaoHCKHft Aec Bois dc Boulogne 

ByaoHb Boulogne 

ByHr-Uo, a?. Bung Tso, L 

Byprac Burgas 

Byproc Burgos 

BypryHAHsi Burgundv 

Byaay Biizifu 

ByefN^aAO Buffalo 

ByxapecT Bucharest 

ByiuHp Bushirc 

BysHoc-AApec Buenos Aires 

BbiAroiu Bydgoszcz 

BbiOTT Butte 

BaAaHb Peian 

BdHbCHxy Pengsihu 


Bar, p, Vah, R 
BaAoMHHr Wyoming 
BaAaHCbeH V^'lIenc^enlles 
BaaaxHSi Walachia 
BaA6>KHX Walbrzych 
BaACHCHfi (H, n,) Valencia 
BaACHCHSi, npo6. Valencia 
Baaona cm. Baopa 
BaabfiAOAHA Valladolid 
Ban, a/. Van, L 
BaHKyeep Vancouver 
BapAap, p. Vardar, R 
Bapeiu Varcs 
Bapra, p, Warta, R 
Bapiuaaa Warsaw 
Baca Vaasa 

BauiHHrTOH «.) Washington 
BaiUHHFTOH, Him, Washington 
Besep, p. Weser, R 
BeAMap Weimar 
BeAHKoftpHTaHHSi Great Britain 
BcAHKoe CeBepo-AMcpHKaiiCKoe iiao- 
CKoropbe Cordillcran Plateau 
BeAMMKa Wieliczka 
BeJiAHHCTOH Wellington 
Bena Vienna 
BenrpHfi Hungary 
BeHecysAa Venezuela 
BerieiiiiH («. //.) Venice 
BeHcUHSi {npo8.) Vonelia 
BeHeuHn-TpHACHTHHa Venclia Triden- 
tina 

BeHCCH V^incennes 

BeHceHCKHA acc Bois dc Vincennes 
BepBbe Verviers 
BepACH Verdun 
BepMOHT Vermont 
Bepona Verona 
BepcaAb Versailles 
BepxHee, os, Superior L 
Bepxne-MeconoTaMCKHe ropbi Upper 
Mesopotamian Plateau 
Becrepoc VasterSs 
BeCT-XdM West Ham 
BeCT-EHA West End 
Bnro Vigo 
Bmahh Vidin 
BnAoce, p, Vijose, R 
BMKTopHff, 03. Victoria, L 
BHKTopHfi, mm. Victoria 
BHAbHioc Vilnius 
Bhhasop Windsor 
BuHep-HeAuiTar Wiener Neusiadr 
BHHHHner Winnipeg 
BuHHHner, oa. Winnipeg, L 
BHHTepryp Winterthur 
BMprHHHfi Virginia 
Bhcab, p. Vistula, R 
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BjiaAHBOCTOK Vladivostok 
Bjiopa (BaJiona) Vlorc (Valona) 
Barasa^ p, Vliava, R 
BHVTpeHHSifi MoHroAHSi Inner Muiij^o- 
lia 

Boresbi, zopu Vosges, Mts 
Bo3HeceHHii, o. Ascension, 1 
Boaoraa Vologda 
BoHcaH Wonsan 

BocToqHbie AiiaToauftcKHe ropu East 
Anatolian Highland 
BocTOHHO-KHTattCKo;^ Mope East Chi¬ 
na Sea (Tung Hai) 

BocT04Hu-4»pH3CKHe o-Ba East Frisian 
is 

BocToqiiMe FaTbi, zopu Eastern Ghats, 
Mis 

BocToqHiiifl Kuraft East China Area 
Bpariia Vratsa 
BpojiJiaB Wroclaw 
ByjiHM Woolwich 
Byniiep, p. Wupper, R 
Byniiepraiib Wuppertal 
Bbidopr Viborg 
BbeTHaM Viet-Nam 
BaAxafl Weiliaiwei 
B9iibq>Koy Wenchow 
BiopTeM6cpr-BaAen WUrtlcmbcrg Ba¬ 
den 

BiopreMdepr-roreiiiioAAcpH WUrttem- 
herg Honenzollern 

r 

Faara The Hague 

FadpoBo Gabrovo 

Faep Havre 

FaHTH, o. Haiti, 1 

FaftA-napK Hyde Park 

Fajiau ualatz 

FaAHCHSi Galicia 

FaAH(}iaKC Halifax 

Faaae Halle 

FaM6HSi Gambia 

FaMdypr Hamburg 

Fanr, p. Ganges, R 

FaHHOsep Hannover 

Faubcy Kansu 

FaHbMwoy Kanchow 

FapaeM Haarlem 

FapoHHa, p, Garonne, R 

FacKOHb Gascony 

FaryH, os, Qatun, L 

FaryHCKaa tiAomuHa Gatun Dam 

FsaAaAaxapa Guadalajara 

FeaaaAKBHBHp, p. Guadalquivir, R 

FBaAHaHa, p, Quadiana, R 

FBareMaaa Guatemala 

FsHana Guiana 

FBHHeAcKHft saA. Gulf of Guinea 


FAaHbCK Gdansk 
Fauhsi Gdynia 
FeftAeAbdepr Heidelberg 
FcAbroAaHAf o, Helgoland, 1 
FcAbaeHKHpxcH Gelsenkirchen 
Fcht Ghent 

FeHyaacKHft san. Gulf of Genoa 
FeHysi Genoa 
Fepat Herat 

FepHpyA» p- Hari Rud, R 
TeA>KeH (Bepxn. Tcueiiiie) Tejen, R 
FepKyaanyM Herculaneum 
FepMaHHB Germany 
FepueroBMHa cm. Bochhh h Fepuero- 
BHHa 

Feccen Hessen 
FfiieCopr Gothenburg 
FHGpaATap Gibraltar 
FudpajiTapCKHA np. Str. of Gibraltar 
FHMajiaH, dopbt Himalayas 
FHpHH («. n,) Kirin 
FHpuH (iipoe!) Kirin 
Faaaro Glasgow 
FAHBUue Gliwice 
FoAasapH, p. Godavari, R 
Fomyo-BeAbKonoAbCKH Gorzow-Wiel- 
kopolski 

FOAAaHAHB CM. HHAepAaHAM 
FoHAypac Honduras 
FoHKonr, o, Hong Kong, 1 
FOTBAAbAOB Gottwaldow 
Fo.TAaHA, o, Gotland 
FpauaAa Granada 
Fpan Graz 

FpeftT-FpHMCdH Great Grimsby 
FpeHAaHAHSi, o, Greenland 
FpeHodAb Grenoble 
FpeuHSi Greece 
FpHHBHq Greenwich 
FpoHHHreif Groningen 
FyaHAyH Kwangtung 
FyancH Kwangsi 
FyA30H, p, Hudson, R 
FyA30H0B saa. Hudson B 
FyttAHHb Kweilin 
Fyflcytt Kweisui 
FyftmKoy Kweicliow 
FyftsiH Kweiyang 
FyAAb (XaAA) Hull 
Fyab Goole 
TypoH, 03 , Huron, L 
FbHHOKacTep Gjinokaster 
Fapw Gary 

JlaKap Dakar 

AaaaAHop, 03 , Dalai Nor, L 
AaaaH AsaAaraA Dalan Dzadagad 
AaAbHHA Dalny 
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AaMacK Damascus 

Aanua Denmark 

AapBHH Darwin 

AapAaHejiJibi, up. Dardanelles 

AapJiHHFf p. Darling, R 

AaycoH Dawson 

AeopeueH Debrecen 

Aeaoji, p. Devon, R 

AeftTOH Dayton 

AeKaH, HACK, Deccan Plateau 

Aeaaaap, ::aA» Delaware H 

Aejiaaap, mm. Delaware 

AejiH Delhi 

AcHBep Denver 

Aep6H Derby 

AerpoilT Detroit 

AwaKapra Djakarta 

AwaMiueAnyp Jamsliedpur 

AMcepcH-CHTH Jersey City 

A^BCHdyTH Jibuti 

AixcopjuKTayH Georgetown 

AMCOxop-Bapy Johore Bahru 

AwypABcy Giurgiu 

AaadxaH, p. Dzapkhyn (Dzubgari), R 

AHapdeKHp Diyarbekir 

AH6pyrap Dibrugarh 

Ahxcoh Dijon 

AHMHTpoBFpaA Dimitfovgrad 
AHMMTpoBO Dimitrovo 
AHxya (ypvMqH) Tihwa (Ururrehi) 
AHenpy p. Dnieper, R 
AodpyAxca Dobruja 
AoAeKanec, o-sa Dodecanese is 
Aom HHBaxHAOB Hotel des Invnli- 
des 

AoMMHHKa, o. Dominica, I 
AoMHHHKaHCKaa PeenydAHKa Domini¬ 
can Republic 
AopApexT Dordrecht 
AopTMyHA Dortmund 
Apasa, p. Drau (Drava), R 
ApesAOH Dresden 
ApHH, p. Drin, R 
ApHHa, p. Drina, R 
Ay^AHH Dublin 
AybpoBHHK Dubrovnic 
AyBp Dover 

AyapcKHlI (na-Ae-Kaae), np. Str. of 
Dover (Pas dc Calais) 

Ayftcdypr Duisburg 
Ayayr Duluth 
AyHafl* p. Danube, R 
AyHdaft (MaHbiiBcypHfi) Tungpei (Man¬ 
churia) 

AyHTHHxy, 03. Tungting Hu, L 
Aypauuo CM. Ayppec 
Ayp6aH Durban 

Ayppec (Aypaimo) Durr^s (Durazzo) 
Aya Douai 
Ayapo, p. Douro, R 


AbCp Gybr 
AiOHKepK Dunkirk 
AiocceAbAopt|> Diisseldorf 

E 

Ebac Gavle 

EBti^paTy p. Euphrates, R 
Eruner Egypt 

EAHceAcKH^ noABy yA. Avenue des 
Champs t^ysees 
EAAMBape Gallivarc 

>K 

>KeAToe Mope Yellow Sea (Hwang 

>KeHeBa Geneva 
)KeHeBCKoe 03 . Lake of Geneva 
>KemyB RzeszOw 
>KHyA, p. Jiul, R 
>K3xe Jehol 


3 

3arpe6 Zagreb 
SaAap Zadar 
3aAbii6ypr Salzburg 
3aM6e3H, p. Zambezi, R 
3anaAHafi ABcrpaAMif Western Aust¬ 
ralia 

3anaAHasi AHaroAMSi Western Anato¬ 
lia 

3anaAHasi BHprHHHSi Western Virginia 
3anaAHO-d>pH3CKHe o-Ba West Frisian 
Is 

3anaAHbie PaTbi, zopu Western Ghats, 
Mts 

3Be3Abit HAomaAb Place dc 1’ Etoile 
3B0AAe Zwolle 
3eAAep-3e, 3aA. Zuider Zee 
3AaTHa Zlatna 
3oAHHreH Solingen 
3oaotoA Beper Gold Coast 
3oHa riaHaMCKoro Kanaxa Panama 
Canal Zone 
3oHryAAaK Zonguldak 

H 

H5HHb Ipin 

HBHca, 0 . Iviza, I 

HAep, p. Eder, R 

HaiiHp (CMHpna) Izmir (Smyrna) 

Hah, p. Ill, R 
HHapH, 03. Inari, L 
Hhbaahaob, nAoimiAb Place des In- 
valides 

HHAf p. Indus, R 

HhahAckhA OxeaH Indian Ocean 
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Hhahsi India 
IlHAOHeaHR Indonesia 
HHAOCTancKasi hh3ii. Plain of Hindus¬ 
tan 

HHKoy YIngkow 
Hhh, p. Inn, R 
HHHCdpyK Innsbruck 
Rhrxoh (HeMyAbno) Inchon (Chemul¬ 
po) 

IlHbqyaHb Inchwan 
HoraHHec6ypr Johannesburg 
HoKoraMa Yokohama 
MoHHHeCKHe o-ea Ionian Is 
HoHuaecKoe Mope Ionian Sea 
HpaBaAHy p. Irrawaddy, R 
Hpak Iraq 
HpaH Iran 

HpaHCKoe naropbe Plateau of Iran 
UpAaHACKasi PeenydAHka (9flpe) Re¬ 
public of Ireland (Eire) 

HpAaHACKoe Mope Irish Sea 
Hckbipy p. Isker, R 
HcMaHAHSi Ismailia 
HcnaHHR Spain 

HcnaHCKasi FBUHesi Spanish Guinea 
McnaHCkasi Caxapa Spanish Sahara 
HcnaHCKoe Mapokko Spanish Moroc¬ 
co 

HcT-XeM East Ham 
Hct-3ha East End 
HccfiaxaH Isfahan 
HraAkfi Italy 
HqaH Ichang 


ft 

e3A Yezd 

eAAOyCTOHCKHft HaHHOHaAbHUfl 
napk Yellowstone National Park 
leMeH Yemen 
[eHqdBHHr Jdnkdping 
lokocyka Yokosuka 
lopkmHp Yorkshire 


K 

Kadya Kabul 
Kadya, p. Kabul, R 
KarocHMa Kagoshima 
KaAHC Cadiz 
KaaaHAUk Kazanlik 
Kaup Cairo 
KaAcepu Kayseri 
Kaft<|)biH Kaiffing 
KaaadpHR Calabria 
KaarypaH Kalgoorlie 
Kaae Calais 
KaaH<|)opHiifl California 
KaaHifl Kalisz 


KaabkyTTa (^nlcuttn 
KaabfipH Cagliari 
KaMakCH Kamnishi 
KaMdoAxca cm. KxMep 
KaM6p3 Cambrni 
KaMnaHHSi Campania 
KaMkHsi, p, Kamchin, R 
Kan Caen 
KaHaAa Canada 
KaHaAsaBa Kanazavn 
KaH6eppa Canberra 
KaHrre Kanggyc 
KaHAaxap Kandahar 
KaHAHH Kangting 
KaHnyp Cawnpoorc 
KaHTOH Canton 

Kapakdckoe Mope Caribbean Sea 
Kapakac Caracas 
KapakopvM, xp, Karacorani 
KapaHH Karachi 
Kapamap Qara Shahr 
KapAHA(|> Cardiff 

Kapa-MapkC-iuTaAT (d. Xcmkhu) Karl- 
Marx-Stadt (/. Chemnitz) 
KapaoBH-BapH Karlovy Vary 
Kapackpyka Karlskrona 
KapacraA Karlstad 
KapTaxena Cartagena 
KapyH, p. Karun, R 
KackaaHbie ropbi Cascade Range 
Kacnuftckoe Mope Caspian Sea 
KaraaoHHfi Catalonia 
KaraHHSi Catania 
KaroBHue cm. CraaHHorpyA 
Kamrap Kashgar 
KamMHp Kashmir 
KaaHMXcy Kwangju 
Kaedek Quebec 
KBhHcaeHA Qweensland 
KeAnrayH Capetown 
Keab Kehl 
KdabH Cologne 
Keabue Kielce 
KeMH Kemi 
KeMi>hnxo Kcmypu 
KeHHH Kenya 
KepMaH Kerman 
KepyaeH, p. Kerulen, R 
KeRkeMer Kecskemet 
Khcb Kiev 

KMkaaAUf o-ea Cvclades Is 

Kkab Kiel 
Khoto Kyoto 
Knnpy o. Cyprus, I 
KHpkyk Kirkuk 
KHpoBCk Kirovsk 
KHpyHa Kiruna 
KkraA China 
Kmto Quito 

KaareH4»ypT Klagenfurt 



KjiaAHO Kladno 

KjiepMOH-<l>eppaH Clerinonl-Fcrraiid 
Kjihbjiciia Cleveland 
KjioHAaflK, p, Klondike, R 
KAyM< Cluj 
Ko6ao Kobdo 
Ko6ao, p. KobJo, R 
Ko6c Kobe 
KoBCHTpu Covenlry 
KoHMdpa Coiiiibrn 
KoAapoBrpaA Kolarovgrad 
Koaom6o Culornbu 
Koaoh Colon 
KoAopai.o> /?. Coluriiiii*, R 
KoAopaio, mm. Colorado 
KoAyM5HSi Colombia 
KoAyMdHB, p. Cohiiiibia, R 
KoMapHO Komarno 
KoHro p. Congo, R 
KoHneKTHKyr Conneclieut 
KoHCTanaa (Auistanlsa, ConsianJa 
KoneHrareH Copenhagen 
Kop6H Corby 

KopAUAbepbi, copu Cordilleras 
KopAOBa Cordova 
KopeiicKHA np. Chosen Str. 

Kopesi Korea 
Kopuua c:.M. Kopna 
KopK Cork 

KopcHKa, o. Corsica, I 

KopyuiKa Karawanken 

KopMa (KopHiia) Kor^e (Koriisa) 

KocTa-PHKa Costa Rica 

KoTKa Kolka 

KoniHue Kosice 

Kpa^ioaa Craiova 

KpaKOB Cracow 

KpacHoe Mope Red Sea 

KpHT, o, Crcle, I 

Kpuiuana Krishana 

Kpoi^AOH Croydon 

Kyaaa-JlyMnyp Kuala Lumpur 

Ky6a, 0 . Cuba, I 

KyBef^T Kuweit 

KyHHC Queens 

KyKy-Hop, 03. Koko Nor, L 

KyarapAH Coolgardie 

KyAbA>Ka KulJja 

KyMaMOTo Kumamoto 

KyHcan Kunsan 

KyHMHH Kunming 

Kyonuo Kuopio 

KypAHcran Kurdistan 

Kype Kurc 

KycHpo Kushlro 

KxMep (KaM6oA>Ka) Kiinicr (Cambo¬ 
dia) 

KbipAHcaAH Kirdzhali 
Kapne Cairns 
Kiock), o. Kyushu, I 


JI 

J]a6a» p. CM. 3Ab5a,/^ 

.Haroc Lagos 
JlaAo>KCKoe 03. Ladoga L 
JIa-KopyHbn La Coruna 
J1a-.nHHea Ln Linca 
Jla-Manui, np. cm. AnrAH^IiCKHtt Kanaa, 
np. 

JlanrAOK Languedoc 

.naHKaiUHp Lancashire 

J1aHH)Koy Lanchow 

Jlaoc CM. naTCT-Jlao 

Jla-Ilac La Paz 

Jla-PoiueAb La Rochelle 

JIaTMHCKasi AMepHKa Latin America 

Jlaxop Lahore 

JlauMo Lari uni 

JleiiAeH Leyden 

.nefinuHr Leipzig 

Jig-Kpeso Ic Creusot 

Jle-MaH Le Mans 

J]cHHHrpaA l eningrad 

JleoH I.eon 

JTe-PcHCH Le Rainey 

JlecTcp Lcicesiei 

Jle'dBapAeH Leeuwarden 

JluOepen Liberec 

JlnOepHA Liberia 

JiMBepnyAb Liverpool 

JIbbhb Libya 

JlHBopno Livorno, Leghorn 

JliirypHHcKoe Mope Ligurian Sea 

JlurypHn Liguria 

JIhac Leeds 

JiHAAb Liile 

JiHMa Lima 

JIhmoik Limoges 

JiHHapcc Linares 

JIhha Linz 

JIhoh Lyons 

JlMCcaGoH Lisbon 

JiHXTeHuiTcttH Liechtenstein 

JlofiHop, 03. Lop Nor, L 

Jlo.isb Lodz 

JlosaHHa Lausanne 

JloKapno Locarno 

JIOM Lorn 

JloM5apAH 1 Lombardy 
Jlonr-AAAeHAf o. Long Island 
JloHF-BHq Long Beach 
JloiiAOH London 
JlopHaH Loriant 
J1oc-AH}KeAoc Los Angeles 
JloTapHHPHfi Lorraine 
Jlyapa, p. Loire, R 
JlyBp Louvre 
JlyKaHHH Lucania 
JlyAeo Luted 
JlycoH, o. Luzon, I 
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Jlxaca Lhasa 
JIbBOB Lvov 
Jlbeac Li6ge 
Jlio6eK Liibeck 
JIio6jihh Lublin 
Jlio6aaHa Ljubljana 
JliOABHrcxa4>eH Ludwigshafen 
JlioKceMdypr Luxemburg 
JlioKceMdyprcKHft ABopeu (CoBer 
PecnydjiHKH) Palais de Luxembourg 
(Council of the Republic) 
JliOKqyHCKasi BHA. Lukchun Depres¬ 
sion 

JliouepHa Lucerne 
JlioHxcoy Liuchow 
JlsioAyH Liaotung 
JlaocH Liaohsi 
JlnoxB^p. Liao Ho, R 


M 

Maac p. Meuse (Maas), R 

MaBpHKHSi, o. Mauritius, I 
MarAedypr Magdeburg 
MaAaracKap, o. Madagascar, I 
MaApac Madras 
MaApHA Madrid 
MaAypa Madura 
MaaaMe Mazamet 
Ma3ap-H-ilJepH<|> Mazar-i-Sharif 
MaftAsypy Maizuru 
MaftH, p. Main, R 
MaAnii Mainz 
MaKao Macao 
Maxaccap Macassar 
MaKeAOHHfl Macedonia 
MaKKeH3H, p. Mackenzie, R 
Maxara Malaga 

MaxaAcKaB (f^AepauHfl Federated 
Malay States 

MaxaKCKHA np. Malacca Str. 
MaxbAHBCKHe o-Ba Maidive Is 
MaxbMA Malmd 

MaxbopKa (MaAopxa), o. Majorca, 1 
MaHacaposap, oa. Manasarowar, L 
ManreAm Mannheim 
MaHAan-FodH Mandal Hobi 
MaHHxa Manila 
MaHCtJieAbA Mansfeld 
MaHxarraH Manhattan 
MaHqecTep Manchester 
MaHbqixypHfi (x. /i.) Manchuria 
MaHbqxcypHB cm. AyndsA (MaHbq- 
IKypHSl) 

MaoH Mahon 
MapaMypeni Maramurcsh 
MapHdop Maribor 
MapHiia« p, Maritsa, R 
Mapxe The Marches 


MapHa, p. Marne, R 

Mapcaxa Marsala 

Mapcexb Marseilles 

MapcoBo noxe Champ de Mars 

Maccaqycerc, sqa. Massachusetts, B 

Maccaqycerc, mm, Massachusetts 

MeAHHa Medina 

MA39 p. CM. MaaCy p. 

MexKa Mecca 
MeKxeHdypr Mecklenburg 
MeKOHr, p, Mekong, R 
MexcHKO Mexico 

MexcHxaHCKHA sax. Gulf of Mexico 

MexbdypH Melbourne 

MeHopxa^ o, Minorca (or Menorca), I 

Mepsedypr Merseburg 

MepceA, p, Mersey, R 

MepCHH Mersin 

MeconoraMHSi Mesopotamia 

MeccHHa Messina 

MeccHHCKHA np. Str. of Messina 

Men NieXz 

MemxeA Meshed 

MHane Mianeh 

Mhahb Midia 

MHAXcdpo Middlesbrough 

Mhxxh Milan 

MHxyoKH Milwaukee 

MHHAaHao, o. Mindanao, 1 

MHHHeanoxHC Minneapolis 

Mhhck Minsk 

MxccHCHnH, p, Mississippi, R. 
MHCcypx, p. Missouri, R 
MHTpOBHua Mitrovica 
MxqxraH, 03 . Michigan, L 
MnqypHH Mitchurin 
Mnmxoxbn Miskolc 
ModAxc Maubeuge 
Moash Moji 
MoaaMdxx Mozambique 
MosaMdHxcKHA np. Mozambimie Chan. 
Mosexby p, Moselle (Mosel), R 
Moxnxo Mokpo 
MoxAaBHSi Moldavia 
Moxyxxcxxe o-Ba Molucca Is 
MoHroxbcxasi HapoAnaa PecnydxHxa 
Mongolian People's Republic 
MoHxaxbM, 03, Montcalm, L 
MoHMaprp Montmartre 
Monpeaxb Montreal 
Mohc Mons 

Moh CeHH, nep. Mont Cenis 
MoKTana Montana 
MoHTeBHAeo Montevideo 
Mopaaa, p. Morava, R 
MopaBHB Moravia 
MocKBa Moscow 
Moct Most 
Mocrap Mostar 
Mocbimubi Moscice 
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MpaMopHoe nope Sea of Marmara 

MyjviHbassiH Mutankiang 

MyKAeH Mukden 

Myp, p. Mur, R 

Mypen Muren 

Mypemyjiy p. Muresh, R 

MypMaHCK Murmansk 

Mypopan Muroran 

Myppefl, p. Murray, R 

Mypcua (h, n.) Murcia 

MypcHfi, np09. Murcia 

MycaHb Musan 

Myraaa Motala 

Mioaya Mulhouse 

MioAbreilM Miilheim 

MioHxeH Munich 

Man Maine 

MapHJieHA Maryland 

H 

Hasappa Navarre 
Harano Nagano 
HaraoKa Nagaoka 
HaracaKH Nagasaki 
Haroa Nagoya 
Harnyp Nagpur 
HaAbKaHHMca Nagykanizsa 
HaMOXo Chinnampo 
HaHKHH Nanking 
IfaHCH Nancy 
Hanr Nantes 

HaHbAao CM. lOxcHbift ropoA 
llaHbHHH Nanning 
HaHbaaH Nanchang 
ffapdaAa* P- Narbada, R 
flapsHK Narvik 
Hapea^ p. Narew, R 
Haraab Natal 

IfauHOHaabHoe CodpaHne Chambre 
des Deputes 
fiaqacHH Najin 
HeanoAb Naples 
HeaaAa Nevada 
HeflH Neuilly 
HeftMerea Nijmegen 
HeKKap, p. Neckar, R 
HeMaHy p, Niemen, R 
Henaa Nepal 

Haarapa, edn. Niagara Falls 
Haarapa, j9. Niagara, R 
Harep, p. Niger, R 
Harepaa Nigeria 

HaAepaaHAU ((PoaaaHAaa)) Nether¬ 
lands (Holland) 

Haacaafl Caaconaa Lower Saxony 
HaaraTa Niigata 
Haaaparya Nicaragua 
Haaodapcaae o-aa Nicobar Is 
HaAy p. Nile, R 


Han Nfmes 
Haaca Ningsla 
Haiuui Nice 
Ham NiS 

Hoaa Foa Nova Goa 
ffoBaa Aarxaa New England 
Hoaaa raanea, o. New Guinea, I 
Hoaaa Fyra Nowa Huta 
Hosaa Kacraaaa New Castile 
HoBH-CaA Novi Sad 
HoBocadapCK Novosibirsk 
HoBbift OjpjieaH New Orleans 
HoBbift lUMCHbift ysAbc New Soutfi 
Wales 

Honaa, p. Nonni, R 
Hopaeraa Norway 
HopMaa Norman 
HopMaaAaa Normandy 
HopTyadepACHA Northumberland 
HoptpoxK Norfolk 
Hopaenaar Norrkdping 
Horeu, p. Notec*, R 
HoTTaareM Nottingham 
Hyabusaa Nunkiang 
HbioapK Newark 
ffbio-rdMomap New Hampshire 
Hbio-Aarepca New Jersey 
Hbio-Hopa («. n.) New York 
Hbio-HopK, mm. New York 
HbiOKacA {AaempoAUft) Newcastle 
HbiOKacA (AmAun) Newcastle) 
Hbio-MeKcaKO New Mexico 
HbKM])ayMAJieHA» o. Newfoundland 
Hiopadepr Nuremberg, Nfirnberg 

O 

Odepxayaea Oberhausen 

OBbeAo Oviedo 

Orafto, p. Ohio, R 

Orafto, mm. Ohio 

OAcp (OApa), p. Oder (Odra), R 

OAecca Odessa 

OKAaxoMa Oklahoma 

Okacha Oakland 

OKC(|)opA Oxford 

OAdaaa Albany 

Qaaom Oldham 

OAOMoyu Olomouc 

OATyA, p. Olt, Oltul, R 

Omah Oman 

Onaxa Omaha 

OMaaaTo Ominato 

Oaoa, p. Onon, R 

Oarapao, 03. Ontario, L 

Onopro Oporto 

OpaAfl Oradea 

Opaa Oran 

OperoH Oregon 

OpaaeftcKae o-aa Orkney Is 
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OpjietH Orleans 
OpxoHy OrkhoHp R 
Ocaxa Osaka 

Ocaxa (-BaH), aaA. Osaka (Wan), B 

OcBeHUHN Oswifcim 

OcTeHAe Ostend 

OcTpaBa Ostrawa 

OcyM, p. Osum, R 

OTTBBa Ottawa 

Oyay Oulu 

OxpHAa, 03 . Okhrida, L 

n 

fla-Ae-Kaae, np. cm. AyBpcKuft np. 
IlaAyH Padua 
naKHCTaH Pakistan 
flaaemdaHr Palembang 
IlaaepMo Palermo 
naabMa Palma 
IlaMHp, Haropbe Pamirs 
flaHariopHniTe Panagyurishte 
naHBMa Panama 

llaHaMa, Pecn. Republic of Panama 
nanaMCKHA sax. Gulf of Panama 
IlaHaMCKoro Kanaxa 30Ha cm. Sona 
IlaHaMCKoro Kanaxa 
naHTexaepHB, o. Pantelleria, I 
naHTeH Pantin 
IlaHTeoH Pantheon 
naparaaA Paraguay 
IlapHXC Paris 

napHWCKHA 6acceAH Paris Basin 
napHXCCKHA yHHsepcMTeT University 
de Paris 

llapHiKCKoA doroMaTepH, codop Notre 
Dame 

IlaTepcoH Paterson 

IlaTeT-JIao (Jiaoc) Pathet Lao (Laos) 

IleKHH Peking 

IleHAMcad Punjab 

neHCHXbBaHHSi Pennsylvania 

lleHbflpposi Peiiarroya 

riepHM, o, Perim, 1 

n^Jlames* KxaAdHme Cimetiyrc du 
Fere Lachaise 

nepcHACKHA sax. Persian Gulf 
nepT Perth 
nepy Peru 

nerposaBOACK Petrozavodsk 
nerpomeHM Petroseni 
IlexxeBH Pahlevi 
fleq Pycs 

neBenra Petchenga 
nemaBap Peshawar 
llHRbioaHb Pingyuan 
IlHpeA Piraeus 
llHpx-Xapdop Pearl Harbor 
IlHTTcdypr Pittsburgh 
IlxeBHa Pleven 


nxHMyT Plymouth 
nxOBAHB Plovdiv 
nxoeniTH Ploe^ti 
nxbseHb Plzeh 
no, p, Po, R 
no3HaHb Poznan 
noxbma Poland 
noHAHmepM Pondicherry 
noHTHAcKHe ropbi Pontine Mts 
nopH Pori 

nopKKaxa-VAA iapenda CCCP) Pork* 
kala Udd 

nopT-Apryp Port Arthur 
nopTxeHA Portland 
nopT-PaAHA Port Radium 
nopT-CaHA Port Said 
nopTCMyr Portsmouth 
nopTyraxHsi Portugal 
n<^TyraxbCKasi rBHHex Portuguese 
Guinea 

nopT-d>yaA Port Fuad 
nopbioc Porjus 
noTCAam Potsdam 
noBHxy, 03. Poyang Hu, L 
npara Prague 
npepnA, nxaro Great Plains 
npecna, 03. Prespa, L 
npecTOH Preston 
HpeTopHsi Pretoria 

npHdpexcHafl HHSM. Gulf and Atlantic 
Coastal Plains 

npHdpeXCHblA xp. UAU npHMOpCKHe 
KopAHXbepu Coast Range 
npMHC-PynepT Prince Rupert 
npoBanc Provence 
npyi, p. Prut, R 
nyxer, o. Puket, 1 
nyxa Pula 
nycaH Pusan 
nyryn Pootung 
nysdxo Pueblo 

nxenbHH Pyongyang, PhyOngyang 
nbeAMOHT, nxaro Piedmont 
nbeMOHT Piedmont 

P 

Pada, p. Raba, R 
PaAOM Radom 
PaHryn Rangoon 

PcAAco-AH-KaxadpHSi Reggio di Ca¬ 
labria 

PeAHHr Reading 
PesaAe, 03 . Rizaiyeh, L 
PeftMC Reims 
PeflH, p. Rhine, R 
PeAHJUiu>n<|Muibii Rhineland-Pfalz 
PeAH<XepHe, koh. Rhine<Heine Canal 
PeiuiHHrxayseH Recklinghausen 
PeimeAA Remscheid 
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PeHH Rennes 
PemHua Rcji{a 
Para Riga 

PueKa (4>HyMe) Rieka (Fiume) 
Phm Rome 

PHO-Ae-)KaHepo Rio de Janeiro 

Pho-Thhto Riotinto 

Phmmoha Richmond 

PoA-AftjieHA Rhode Island 

PoHa, p. Rhdne, R 

PoccHfl Russia 

PocTOK Rostock 

PoTTepAam Rotterdam 

PoqeCTep Rochester 

Pyan Rouen 

Py6a Roubaix 

PyMiiiHHa Roumania 

Pyp, p, Ruhr, R 

Pyce Ruse 

PbidaMHft n-OB Ribachi Pen. 


C 

Caap Saar 

CaapdpiOKKeH SaarbrQcken 
CaBa, p. Sava, R 
CaryHTo Sagunto 
CaAdepH Sudbury 
CaAroH Saigon 
CaftH-lUaHAa Sain Shanda 
CaKaH Sakai 
CaKpameHTo Sacramento 
CaKCOHHH Saxony 
CaKCOHHB-AHraJibT Saxony Anhalt 
CaJioHHKH Salonika 
CaayBH, p. Salween, R 
CaAbBaAop Salvador 
CaMdpa, p. Sambre, R 
CaMcyH Samsun 
Can, p. San, R 
CaH-Anero San Diego 
CaHKT-raaaeH Sankt Gallen 
CaHKT-nSAbTeH Sankt Pdlten 
CaH-MapHHo San Marino 
Can-IleApo San Pedro 
CaHTaHAep Santander 
CaHTa-<Pe Santa Fe 
CaHT-Rro Santiago 
CaH-d>paHAHCKO San Francisco 
Cannopo Sapporo 
Caparoca Saragossa 
CapaeBO Sarajevo 
CapAHHHSi, o. Sardinia, I 
Cacedo Sasebo 
CaTAeAM<» p- Sutlej, R 
CayAOBCKaa ApaBHa Saudi Arabia 
CayrreiinTOH Southhampton 
CaxaaaH cm. XbAxb 
CBaaHxeHA Swaziland 
CBBToy Swatow 


Cb. JlaBpeHTHBy sax. Gulf of Saint Law¬ 
rence 

Cb. JIaBpeHTHfl, p. Saint Lawrence R 
Cb. EAeHbi, o. Saint Helene, I 
CeB. HpjiaHAHfl Northern Ireland 
CeB. PoAeaHH Northern Rhodesia 
CeB. TeppHTOpHBy npoe. Northern 
Territory 

CeBepnoe Mope North Sea 
CeBepHbiA KhtbA North China Area 
CeBepHbiA PeAH-BecT(|>axHfl Northern 
Rhine Westphalia 
CeBHXHfl Seville 
CeBp Sevres 
CereA Szeged 
CdAepxaMH Sdderhamn 
CeAmexbCKHe o-Ba Group of Seychel¬ 
les 

CeKeiu(|)exepBap Sz^kesfehervdr 
CexeHra^ p. Selenga, R 
Cena, p. Seine, R 

CeHT-roTapA» nep. Saint Gotthard 
Pass 

CfiHrqBCHH Sdngjin 
CeHAaA Sendai 
CeH-AeHH Saint Denis 
CeH-HCepMCH Saint Germain 
Cen-Hasep Saint Nazaire 
CeHT-A>KOH Saint John 
Ccht-Amcohc Saint John’s 
CeHT-JlyHC Saint Louis 
CeHT-TIoA Saint Paul 
CeHT-BrbeHH Saint Etienne 
CepdHSi Serbia 
CepeT, p. Siret, R 
Ceyx Seoul 
Ceyra Ceiila 
CHaHb Sian 
CHdHy Sibiu 
CHAsyoKa Shizuoka 
ChahcA {AecmpaAUH) Sydney 
ChahcA (CLUA) Sydney 
CHKaH Sigang 
CHKoxy, o. Shikoku, I 
CHxesHSi Silesia 
Chmohocckh Shimonoseki 
CHMnxoHy nep. Simplon Pass 
CHHranyp Singapore 
CHHxen, o. Singkep, 1 
CHH-blAqBcy Sinuiju 
CHHbcnH Sinhsiang 
Chhubhh Sinkiang 
Chpmb Sy/ia 
Chtc, o. lie de la Cite 
Chtm The City 
CHiiasiHt p. Si Kiang, R 
CHUHAHHy o. Sicily, I 
CHaTA Seattle 

CKaxHCTue ropu Rocky Mts 
CxaHTopn Scunthorpe 
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CKonjie Scoplje 
CKpaHTOH Scranton 
CKyrapH cm. ycKioAap 
CayrapH cm. UlKOAep 
CayrapH, 03. Scutari, L 
CjiHBeH Sliven 
CjioBaaHfl Slovakia 
CjioBeHHSi Slovenia 
CMHpHa CM. Hsmhp 
CH etta, p. Snake, R 

CorjiacHfi, njiomaAb Place de la Con¬ 
corde 

CoeAUH6HHbie iipoBUHiiHH United 

Provinces 

CoeAHH^HHuc lIlTaTbi AMepaaH 

(C1114) United States of America 
(U.S.A.) 

CoaoTpa, (), Socotra, 1 
CoAOMOHOBU o-Ba Solonioii Is 
CoAT-Jlefta-CHTH Salt Lake City 
CoMaAH (Ht.) Somaliland, Italian 
CoHa, /7. Sa6ne, R 
CocHOBeu Sosnowiec 
Co4>Hfl Sofia 

Coio3 CoBeTcaax CouHaAHCTimecKHx 
Pecny6AHa (CCCP) Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) 

CneuHfl Spezia 
CUAHT Split 
CnoaaH Spokane 

CpeAHseMHoe Mope Aledilerranean Sea 
CpHHarap Srinagar 
CTaBaarep Stavanger 
CTaA^Ba-BoASi Stalovva Wola 
CraAHH (6. BpamoB) Stalin (/. Braj^ov) 
CraAMH {6. BapHa) Stalin (/. Varna) 
CTaAHH Stalin (tt AAdanmi) 
CTaAHHBapoiu Sztalinvaros 
CTaAHHorpvA ( 6 , KaroBHiie) Staliiio- 
grod (/. Katowice) 

CraMdyA (KoHCTaHTHHonoAb) Istan¬ 
bul (Constantinople) 

Crapa-Saropa Stara Zagora 

Crapasi KacTHAua Old Castile 

CTOKroAbM Stockholm 

CTpana 6acKOB Basque Provinces 

CTpacdypr Strasbourg 

CrpyMa, p. Struma, R 

Cy6oTHua Subotica 

CyflioaHb Suiyuan 

CyHrapH, p. Sungari, R 

CyAan Sudan 

CyAHHa Sulina 

CyMaTpa, o. Sumatra, 1 

CyHACBaAAb Sundsvall 

CypaBaa Surabaya 

CyHUBflH Sungkiang 

CyoHCH Swansea 

CyxB-Barop Sukhe Bator 

CyaMcoy Suchow 


Cyqwoy, p. Soochow, R 
Cyau Suez 

CyauKHft KaHBA Suez Canal 
CbiqyaHb Szechwan 
Cbeppa-Jleone Sierra Leone 
Cbeppa-HeeaAa, xp. Sierra Nevada 
CioaHbBaA Suanwei 

T 

TaHAaHA (d. CnaM) Thailand (/.Siam) 
TaHTH, o, Tahiti, 1 
Taftdaft Taipei 

TaftBaHb (<l>opM03a), o. Taiwan (I'or- 
mosa), 1 

TaftH, p. Tyne, R 
TattioaHb Taiyuan 
TaKOMa Tacoma 
TaAAHH Tallinn 

TaMnepe (TaMMep4)opc) Tampere 
(Tammerfors) 

TaMuar-ByAaK Tamtsag Bulag 
TanaHapHBC Antananarivo 
TauraHbHKa Tanganyika 
TaHwep Tangier 
TaHMxSii Tanchhbn 
TapaHTo Taranto 
TapaHTo, 3fJA, Gulf of Taranto 
TapHM, p. Tarim, R 
TapH()>a Tarifa 
TacMaHHB, o, Tasmania, I 
TaTa6aHbsi Tatabanya 
Taxo, p. Tagus, R 
TauiKeHT Tashkent 
Te6pH3 Tebriz 
Terepan Tehran 

TeAMTCH, p. CM. PepHpyAt P- 

TeM3a, p. Thames, R 
TenrpH-Hyp, 03, Tengri Nor, L 
TeHHeccH, p. Tennessee, R 
TeppaHOBa-riayaaHHSi Tcrraiiova Pau- 
sania 

Texac Texas 
TH6eT Tibet 
Th6p, p. Tiber, R 
Thfp, p. Tigris, R 
THAdypr Tilburg 
THAbdepH Tilbury 
THMomoapa Timisoara 
THMopt o. Timor, I 
THpBHa Tirana 

THppencKoe MOpe Tyrrhenian Sea 

THCca, p. Tisza, R 

THCcaadK Tiszaldk 

ThxhA OKean Pacific Ocean 

ToKaA Tokay 

Tokho Tokyo 

Tokho (-BaH)y saA. Tokyo (Wan), B 
ToMf p. Tola, R 
ToAdyxHH Tolbukhin 
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TojieAo Toledo 

TohkhhckhA 3aji. Gulf of Tongking 
TopoHTO Toronto 
TocKaHo Tuscany 
Tpa630H Trabzon 
TpaHCHJibBaHHSi Transylvania 
TpeHT, p, Trent, R 
TpuecT Trieste 
TpuHHAaAy o. Trinidad, I 
TpHymctiaAbHaa apaa Arc dc Trioinplic 
TpoKaAepo, naomaAb Place de Tro- 
cadero 

TpoAbxeTTaH Trollhartan 

Tpya Troyes 

TyHAHca, p, Tundza, R 

TyaoH Toulon 

TyAy 3 a Toulouse 

TyiiHC (h, n.) Tunis 

TyHHC (koaohJ Tunisia 

Typ Tours 

TypHH Turin 

TypKy Turku 

TypKyan Tourcoing 

TypHy-CeaepHH Turnu Scverin 

TypAHR Turkey 

TbipHOBO Trnovo 

Tary Taegu 

TiOHJibpuScKHfi caA .lardin des Tuile- 
ries 

TiopHHrHH Thuringia 
TsiHbiiSHHb Tientsin 
TflHbiuyfi Tieiishui 

y 

y6cy-Hop, 03, Ubsa Nor, L 
yraHAa Uganda 
y3, p. Ouse, R 
yHAHHr Wheeling 
yjian-BaTop Ulan Bator 
yaaHKOM Ulankorn 
yaaH-XoTo Ulan Kholo 
yA9Hryp-Hyp, 03, Ulungur Nor, L 
yasicyTaft Uliassutai 
yM6pHa Umbria 
yHAep-XaH Under Khan 
yncaaa Uppsala 
ypyrsafi Uruguay 

ypyMqu CM. AHxya 

ycH Wusih 
yccypH, p, Ussuri, R 
yCTH Osti 

ycKioAap (CKyrapu) Uskudar (Scu¬ 
tari) 

ycyn Woosung 
yrpexT Utrecht 
yxaHb Wuhan 
yqan Wuchang 
yaaboa Huelva 
yajibc Wales 


4 > 

Ohahch, o-Ba Fiji Is 
<l>MaaAeAb(|>Hfi Philadelphia 
4»HaHnnHHCKHe' o-sa Philippine Is 
4>HHafiHAHSi Finland 
4»MHCKHft 3aJi. Gulf of Finland 
<l>aaHApHSi Flanders 
4>aHCCHHreH Flushing (Vlissingen) 
4>aopeHu.HR Florence 
4>aopHAa Florida 
OojiKaeHACKHc o-aa Falkland Is 
4>opM03a, o. CM. TattBaHb, o, 
4>paHK(t)ypT (-Ha-Mafine); Frankfort 
(on the Main) 

4>paHAHn France 

<l>paHuy3CKan FBHHeH French Guinea 
4>paHuy3CKan 3an. A<t)pHKa Frencli 
West Africa 

d>paHuy3CKaH SKRaropHajibHaH 

A(|)pHKa French Equatorial Africa 
4»paHi],y3CKoe MapoKKo French .Mo¬ 
rocco 

4>paHuy3CKOC CoMaxH French Somali¬ 
land 

<l>peft3ep, p, Fraser, R 
<l>pHMaifTA Fremantle 
OyKyoKa Fukuoka 
4>ypMH Fourmies 
<t>yu3siH, Fukien 
<^yqiKoy Foochow 
4>yiuytib Fushun 

X 

Xa6apoBCK Khabarovsk 
XareH Hagen 
XaApaMayir Hadramaut 
XaflAapadaA Hydarabad 
XaftHaHb, o, Hainan, 1 
XaAaap Ha liar 
XaflAa Haifa 
Xaft q> 0 H Haiphong 
XaftqsKoy Haichow 
XaKOAare flakodate 
XaAXHH-FoA, p. Khalka Ool, R 
XaM6ep, p, Humber, R 
XaMiiiep(t)ecT Hammerfest 
XaMyn, p. Hamun, R 
XaMXbiH Hamhling 

XaHAaraA (Xanbuiupe) Handagai (Han- 
shire) 

XaHKa, 03. Khanka, L 
XaHKo Hanko 
XaHoA Hanoi 
XaHq)Koy Hangchow 
XanbKoy Hankow 
XaubuasiHy p. Han Kiang, R 
XaHbiUHpe CM. XaHAaraA 
XaHbsiH Hanyang 
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Xapa-ycy, 03. Kara Usu, L 
Xap6HH Harbin 
XaAejib, p. Havel, R 
XeHJiyHU3HH Heilungkiang 
XejibCHHKH Helsinki 
XeMHHU CM. Kapji-MapKC-iuTaAT 
Xepne Herne 
XepHficaHA HarnOsand 
XHAbsepcioM Hllversuni 
XHAbMeHAf P- Helmand, R 
Xupruc-Hyp, o3. Kirgis Nor, L 
XupocHMa Hiroshima 
Xo6apT Hobart 
XoAcftAa Hudeidu 
XoHcyB Chorzow 
XoKKaHAO, o. Hokkaido, 1 
XoMyroB Chonuitow 
XOHAO, o. CM. XOHCK), 0 . 

XoHKbK) Hongkiu 

XoHCio (XoHAo), o. Honshu (Hondo), I 

XopBaTHH Croatia 

XoTaH Khotan 

XoraH, p, Khotan, R 

Xyaniiy, p. Hwangpoo, R 

XyaHxa, p. Hwang Ho, R 

Xy6att iiupeh 

XyGcyrya-Aajiafl, 03 . Hubsugul Dalai, L 
Xyuaiib Hunan 
XyueAoapa Hunedoara 
XuHHaM Hiingnani 
XaGafl Hopeh 

Xaftxa (CaxaAHH) Heiho (Sakiialian) 

XdKoy Ilokow 

XdHaHb Honan 

XauikSiH Hengyang 

XBttieft Hofei 

X3Hmy Haejii . 

U 

UBHKKay Zwickau 
UellAOH, (7. Ceylon, I 
Uejie6ec, o. Celebes, I 
UeHTpajibHasi AHarojiHSi Central Ana¬ 
tolia 

UeuTpaAbHasi paBHHna (CLUA) Great 
Central Plain 

UeHTpajibHutt H iOwHbitt KHTafl Cen¬ 
tral and South China Area 
UeHTpaabHbift mbcchb (^pantpin) 
Central Massif 
UeTHHbe Celinje 
UsHHaHb Tsinan 
UsHHbHXCoy Chinchow 
UsHMycbi ChiamuszS 
UsflHCH Kiangsi 
UaflHcy Kiangsu 
UHJUEHHr-Uo, 03, Zilling Tso, L 
llHHAao Tsingtao 
llHHxafl Chinghai 


UuuHKap Tsilsihar 
UHHUHHHaTH Cincinnati 
UycHMa, o-Ba Tsushima Is 
UauapxHr Tsetserlig 
Lliotti],3siH Kiukiang 
UiopHX Zurich 

H 

MaHMyHb Changchun 

Hauiua Ciiangsha 

Manett Ciinpei 

HaraM ('haihani 

Maxap Chahar 

HeMyAbno cm. Hhmxoh 

H§Hr4)KHH Cliongjin 

HeHCToxoB Czestochowa 

M6Hq>Ky Chdngjn 

HepHaBOAa Cernavoda 

HepHoropHSi Montenegro 

M^pHoe Mope Black Sea 

MSpHbift MpTbim, p. Black Irtish, R 

MepqHJiAb Cliurcliill 

4ecaHHKCKHft 3aA. Ciiesapeake Hay 

MexocAOBaKHSi Czechoslovakia 

4exMa Czechia 

HeqiKyAOy o. Chcjiido, 1 

4)KaHU,3siKoy Changkiakou 

H>K3I1,3RH Chekiang 

HHKaro Chicago 

Hham Chile 

MHTa Chita 

MHTTaroH Chittagong 

HofldajicaH Choibalsan 

MyryqaK Chuguchak 

MyHUHH Chungking 

H^HAy Chengtiih 

HdHAa Chengleh 

111 

lUafto, ABopeu Palais de ChaiLlot 
UlaaoH Chalon 
UlaAbroTapbsiH Salgo Tarjan 
lllaMnaHb Champagne 
lUaMnaeAH, 03 , Champlain, L 
lUaaxaft Shanghai 
lUaHbAyH Shantung 
IllaHbCH Shansi 
lUaHbxattryaHb Shanhaikwan 
UlapauTOH Charenton 
Illapjiepya Charleroi 
lUaxpyA Shahrud 
IllBeAuapMH Switzerland 
lllBepHH Schwerin 
UlBeuMH Sweden 
llIeftx-CaHA Sheikh Said 
illHJiJie(|}Teo SkellefteA 
lUeabABy p. Schelde, R 
lllepdyp Cherbourg 
llleTxaHACKHe o-Ba Shetland Is 
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llle(|)ct)HJiA Sheflield 
lllH6eHHK Sibenik 
lUuraTse Shigatsc 
illHJiKa* p. Shilkn, R 
lllHpHecc Sheerness 
UlKOAep (CKyrapH) Slikoder (Scutari) 
XlljieaBHr-roAbiUTcttH Schleswig Hol¬ 
stein 

llloAanyp Sholapur 
lllonpoH Sopron 
llloTAaHAHH Scotland 
lUreftp Steyr 
UlxyTrapT Stutigarl 
lllyasH Clioisy 
UlsHbCM Shensi 

m 

UleuuH Szczecin 

3 

36H-Hyp, 03, Ebi Nor, L 
36po, p, Ebro, R 
3reflCKoe MOpe Aegean Sea 
3AHH6ypr Edinburgh 
3AHpHe (AApHaHonoAb) Edirnc (Adria 
noplc) 

3AMOHTOII Edmonton 

3ft3eHcpu Eisenerz 

3ft3eiiiUTaAT Eiseiistadt 

3ttHAX0Befi Eindhoven 

3ttpe CM. HpABHACKan Peeny^AUKa 

3ftc|)ejieBa GaiUHfi Tour Eiffel 

3KBaAop Ecuador 

3AaHAf o, dland, 1 

3Ab6a, o. Elba, 1 

3Ab5a (JTa6a), Elbe (l.abe), R 

3Ab6acaH Elbasan 

3Ab6AOHr Elblag 

3Ab3ac Alsace' 

3Ab-KaiiTapa El Qaniara 
3Ab-naco Ill Paso 
3Ab-4>eppoAb El Ferrol 
3Ab-3cKopHaAb El Escorial 
3MHAHSi-PoMaHbsi Emilia Romagna 
dMMen Ernmen 
3mc, p, Ems, R 
3Muep, p, Emschcr, R 


3HCxeAe Enschede 
dpsypyM Erzurum 
3pH Erie 

3pH-KaHaA Eric Canal 
3pM, 03, Eric, L 
3pHTpeH Eritrea 
3p(|)ypT Erfurt 
3puerH0BH Hercegnovi 
3cKHAbCTyHa Eskilstunn 
3cceH Essen 

3cTpeMaAypa Estremadura 
34)HonHfi (A6HCCHHHfi) Ethiopia (Abys¬ 
sinia) 

K) 

lOro-SanaAiiasi A^pHKa South West 
Africa 

K)ro-3anaAHbiA KHTafl South West 
Chinn Area 

lOrocjiaBHH Yugoslavia 
lOmHaH ABCTpaAHB South Australia 
K)>KHafl PeopPHSi, o. South Georgia, I 
fOwHasi PoAesHB Southern Rhodesia 
iO>KHo-A(|)pHKaHCKuA Coio3 Union of 
South Africa 

lOBCiio-KHTaftcKoc Mope South China 
Sea (Nan Mai) 

IO>KHbii) ropoA (HaiibAao) Southern 
Suburb (Nantao) 
lOHbHaHb Yunnan 
K)Ta Utah 

K)cyn-ByAaK Yiisun Bulag 

5lBa, o, Java, 1 
HBara Yawata 
5lAyu3fiH, p, Yalukiang, R 
SlMaftKa, o. Jamaica, 1 
SlurcTayH Youngstown 
5lHUbm3HH, p. Yangtze Kiang, R 
HHbaHb Yenan 
51noHHH Japan 

51noHCKoe MOpe Sea of Japan 
SlpKCHA Yarkand 
5IpKeHA» P- Yarkand, R 
^CAo Jaslo 
Mccu Iasi (Jassy) 



English-Russian 

Abbreviations 


Alb, — Albiiiiiaii 
.1///. — American 
Anc, — AiTcieril 
Arch. — Archipelago 
H — Bay 

(^lian. — Channel 
Czech. — Czechish 
Dan, — Danisli 
F.ngl. —- English 
f. — former 
Finn. — Finnish 
FI. — Flemish 
Fr. — French 
Germ. — Gcriiian 
dr, — Greek 
I — Island 


A 

Aachen I'aikon] Axeii 
Aare, R |'a:ra] Aapa, p. 

Aar, R [a:] 

Abadan [,abo'da;n| Adajian 
bbeville [ a:b'vi:l] Adanab 
bo see Turku 

Abruzzi e Molise [ai'brutsi ei'riia:Lizci| 
A6pyuuo-9-MoaH3e 

Abruzzi Mts [a-.'brulsil Adpyuuu, ropw 
Abyssinia see Ethiopia 
Aconcagua, f,a:kon'k3:gwa:] Akoii- 
Karya, r. 

Addis Ababa ['anlis 'aibobo] Aaahc- 
A6e6a 

Adelaide ['oedoleidj A;rejiaiiAa 
Aden [cidn] Aach 
Aden, Gulf of AachckhA saariB 
Adige, R ['atdidsei] AjiMA>Ke, p. 
Adrianople see Edirne 
Adriatic Sea [.eidri'oetik 'si:J AApnaiii- 
MecKoe Mopc 


Is — Islands 
It. — Italian 
L — Lake 
iMt. — Mountain 
Mts — Mountains 
Norw. — Norwegian 
Pen, — Peninsula 
Pol. — Polish 
Port, — Portugese 
R — River 
Ka — Range 
Rum. — Rumanian 
Serb. Serbian 
Sp. — Spanish 
Sw. — Swedish 
V — Volcano 

Aegean Sea [ii'djiion 'si:J 3reficK0c 
Mope 

Aetna, see Etna, V 
Afghanistan [^Ld'giienisuxui] Atpraiin- 
cran 

Africa ['iiefnkol AcppiiKa 
Agra I'atgroJ Arpa 

Agulhas, Cape [o'gAlas; a*/gu:lja:s] 
Hro.’ibfibift, M. 

Ahniadabad [,a:mA(Ja:'b3:dJ AxMa.iaOa;! 
Ahvenanmaa see Aland Is 
Aika f'aiko] AiiKa 
Akita I'aikito] AKiira 
Akron ['aekron] AKpou 
Aland Is I'oubndJ A.'ian;icKue u-aa 
Ahvenanmaa Finn. |'a:vcn3:n,ma:J 
Alaska [o'laesko] Ajihcku 
A lbania, People’s Republic of [oel'bei- 
njd] AJidaima, Hapojiiiaa Pcciiy6.iiiKa 
Albany ['ailboni] Ojidanu 
Aleutian Is [d'lu:/ianj AaeyTCKne o>Ba 
Alexandria [.aelig'zamdrid'j A.icKcau- 

;ipHH 
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Algeciras | ,a?Id 3 i'sirns] A.ixccnpac 
Algeria [ad'dsiorio] Aji>Kiip (koaoh.) 
Algiers [a^l'd^ioz] Ajdkiip {h, n.) 
Alicante f,a‘li'ka'n ti | AjiiiKaine 
Allahabad f'aloho'bcedj A.i:iaxn 6 iLi 
Allegheny Mts [alig'eiiii] Aa.icraiu'Kiic 
ropw 

Alma Ata ['a;lrna:’a;ia:] A.iMa-Aia 
Almaden [,a:lnia:'c)cinj A:ibMa;uM! 
Almeria [,a:lmcrrioJ AaiiMCpiiw 
Alps [alps] A.’ibnw, i^.opu 
Alsace I'alsas); Fr. I.of.rzais] 9 .!i, 3 ac 
Altai Mts |artai] Aarafi, ^opu 
Altyn Tagh fad'tiirirg] A.iiiiiii-;iar, 
xp. 

Amazon Plain ['amhozuii] .AMaynncKaa 
iina.M. 

Amazon, R AMa 30 iiKa» p. 

America [o'liierika] AwcpiiKa 
Amiens ['amiionz; Fr. aan'jAg] AMbcir 
Amman faMii'aen] AMMaii 
Amnok, /? see Yalu Kiang, /? 

Amoy |o'm.')i| AmoW 

Ainsterdaiii I'aMiislodaem] AMCTcp,ia\i 

Amu Darya, A? [ai'iiiiKdr.'rji:] Amv- 

;iapba, p. 

Piandj, R {upper course) fpjatnd^] 

Ihinaviv, /». 

Amur, R (a'mu:.)J AMvp, p. 

Anatolia see Asia Minor 
Ancona [aiq'kouiia;] AiiKona 
Andalusia '[.AMido'jiiJio; - 3 ^] Afuiaiv- 

31UI 

Andalucia Sp, | 2 :rK]:c:Iti:'fji 7 :| 
Andalusian Mts |,oundo'lu:jOiiJ Aiua- 
.lyacKm: ropw 

Andalusian Plain AimanyacKaH hii 3 m. 
Andaman Is ['AiidoiiiAMi] Af^aMaHCiaie 
o-na 

Andes see Cordillera dc los Andes 
Angers ('Aiid^iiz; aig'je] 

AmKe 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan f'Arjglou- 
I djipl 0 nsu:'dai 1 ] Anr. 1 o-Ernnc tckiiK 
Cy^arr 

Angola [«x?ij'goiilo) Anro.ia 
Anhwei ['a:n'hwoiJ Aiibxoii 
Ankara ['^gkoro] AiiKapn 
Annam see Trunbo 
Anshan |' 3 ;n'Ja:riJ Aiiiiiuanb 
Antananarivo [^amtojir.nD'riivonJ Ta- 
naiiapiiBe 

Tananarivo [lo,na:na'ri:voul 
Antarctica [dE^n'la'.ktika] AnTapKiiiKa 
Antilles, Greater [acn'tiliz] I^o.imuhc 
A nTH:ibCKHe o-na 

Antilles, Lesser Maawe Anni/ibcKne 
o-Ba 

Antung ['a:irdu:gl Amwivh 
A ntwerp ['a^ntworpj AiiTBepiicH 


Anvers Fr, [ara'vcrs] 

Antwerpen 77 . ['ariitvcrpon] 

Aomori |' 3 :omouri] AoMopn 
Apeldoorn ['arpal^dourn] Ane.ijiopn 
Apennine Pen. ['iii?pinani| AnemiHHCKnft 
n-OB 

Apennines ['oepinainz] Aiiciniiinw, 
?.opbt 

Appalachian Highland [..vpD'IeitJian] 
Annn.iaqcKiie ropu 
Appalachians f'appo'leitjionzl Anna- 

jiamf 

Appalachian Plateau Aiina.iaucKoo 

ri.iiiTo 

Apuania [a;pu'a:nj.)J Aiiyaniin 
Apulia [o'pjir.lio] AiiYrinH 
Puglia It, ['pu:ijc)J * 

Aqaba |'a:ka:ba:] Aicada 
Aquitaine, Plain of [^a^kwi'teiri] Akum- 
Tancicna imism. 

Garonne Lowland fg^/nin] IIwsm. 
p. ['apoinibi 

Arabia, Pen, [o'roibjoj ApanuM, n-oe 
Arabian Desert |o'reibjdn] ApannH- 
cKa« iiycr. 

Arabian Sea ApaBiffiCKoc Mopo 
Arad [r.’ra:d) Apa.i 
Aragon [\\Togon] Apnrori 
Aragon Plain AparoiK'Kan irii 3 M. 
Ararat Alt. ['a>rara‘lj Apapar, j. 

Aras, Araks, R | 7 :'ra:sJ, [, 2 :'i'i:ks] 

ApaKC, p. 

Arc de Triomphe |'a:rk do: lrro:r)l] 
TpHyM(l)a.ibMaa apKa 
Arctic Arch, f'ltikiik] ApKTH^rccicnft 
apx. 

Arctic Ocean CenepHbift JIc;ioBi!Tbifi 
oKcaif 

Arctic Region ApKiiixa 
Ardennes [a:'deii] Ap;iCHiCbr, 2 r)pM 
Argenteuil [a:r 3 r.p'i;):j] ApixaiiTert 
Argentina [,a:d 3 oii'li:no] ApreriTima 
Argun, R fr/gii:nf Aprynb, p, 

Arizona [ta.‘ri'zouno] Apnaona 
Arkansas, R [r.'koenzos; 'a:konso:] 
ApKanaac, p, 

Armenia [a:'mi:njo] ApMCimn 
Armenian Plateau [a:'mi:njon] Ap- 
MHHCKoe uaropbc 

Armorican Massif [ai'tnoinkon] ApMo- 
pHKariCKnft MaccuR 
Arnhem ['amhani] ApiicM 
Arno, /?pa:nou] Apno, p. 

Arras ['«ros; Fr, a:'ra;sj Appac 
Aruba, / [a:'ru:bol Apy 6 a, o, 

AS [a:jj Am 

Ascension, / [o'senjonj BoaneccHun, o, 
Asia leijoj Ashh 

Asia Minor ['cijo'maino] Majian Aann 
Anatolia [^acno'touljo] AiiaroaHH 
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Assam [<aes's«icm] Accqm 
A sturias [ais'lurnos] Aciypua 
Asuncion fa:, su:n's]ounl AcyHCbon 
Aswan [oes'Wtrnl Accyau 
Atacama Desert f,a:to'ka:iii3] AraKaMa, 
nycT. 

Athens f'aeOinz] A(l)HHbi 
Atlantic Ocean [ot'la?ntik'oujn] Araari- 
TmiecKHft OKeaii 

Atlas Mts ['ctMlns] AT.iaccKHC ropw 
Australia [a:st'rciljo] AacTpaann 
Australian Alps [jisi'rciljnn'oelps] Ab- 
CTpajiHflCKHe Kop’unbepu (Aabnw), 
zopu 

Austria f'n:sirjo] AocTpiia 
Austria-Hungary ['.T.stno'liAtigari] 
ABCipo-BcurpHa 

Avenue des Champs Elys^es Irvo'nju: 

dejr.gpcirzci] EaiicettCKHC rio.uf, yA, 
Avignon [aivi-.'nj^rg] AennbOH 
Ayagh Kuiii Kul, L [a:'ja:g'kiiin'ko;ll 
Aar-KyM-Kyai., oa. 

Azores [a'z.rzl AaopcKiie o-na 

B 

Baanfu ['ba:n'l'u:] HaaMb 
Batang |'ba;'u;ii| Ha Tam 
Bab el Mandeb, Str. |bA'bcriiia?n- 
deb] na1-9ab-Marwe6cKntt np. 

Baden ['brdon] Uajiefi 
Baghdad ['b.x*gda»d| r>aiaa;i 
Bagrach Kul, L ['ba:gr.a:rrk.):IJ r>ar- 
pa<i-Ky.ib, 0.7. 

Bahama Is, Bahamas fbo’lnimn: >z] 
BaraMCKHC o-na 
Bahia ^ee Sao Salvador 
Bahia Blanca [ba'i:o'bla:r)kol Daiin- 
BaaiiKa 

Bahr Lut see Dead Sea 
Bahrein 1$ [ba;'rcin] BaxpriiriCKiie 
o-na 

Bala Mare ['ba:ja:'ma:rc‘] Ban-Mape 
Baikal, L [bai'kocl] BafiKaa, 03 . 

Bakbo (North area) ['ba:k'boul r>aK6o 
(CcB. o6a.) 

tonking, Tonkin /['lag'kig;'tJii'kin] 
Tohkiih 

Bakony Forest, Mts ('baokoni *hns\] 
BaKOHCKHtt Jlec, zopu 
Balaton, L ['bobton] BajiaTori, 03 . 
Balboa [bael'bouo] Baabdoa 
Bflle see Basel 

Balearic Is f^baeli'aerik] Ba.ieapcKiic 
o-aa 

Ballkpapan ['ba:lik'pa:pa:ri] Ba-iKnanan 
Balkan Mts, Balkans ['bailkon; -z] Baa- 
KaucKHe ropbi 

Stara Planina (Balg,) ['stairocplr.- 
'niini:] Crapa FlaamiHa 


Balkan Pen. BaaKaHCKutt n-oa 
Balkhash, L fbarl'ks:/] Baaxanr, 03 . 
Baltic Sea |'ba:]lik 'si:] Ba.iTiiUcKoe 
MOpe 

Baltimore |'b3:]tim.T] BaariiMopa 
Banat ['ba:nr.t] r>anaT 
Bandar Shah f'bAndai'ja:] Beiuep- 
IlJax 

Bandar Shahpur ['bAnda:'Ja:pu3] Beir- 
;iep-llJaxiiyp 

Bangalore [bix*gg.i'b:] Baiiraayp 
Bangka, Banka, / |'ba:gka:;''bocijko 
BaHKa, o. 

Bangkok [,bdeg'k.ik] Ba'irKOK 
Barbados, / [bai'bcidoiiz] Bap6aaoc, o 
Barcelona f,b5:srioiin3] Bapceaoria 
Barents Sea ['brrcnts'si:] Bapcimonc 
Mope 

Bari |'ba:rj] r>apn 

Bari delle Puglle It. [bain'delorpu: 
Ijci] 

Barking |'ba:kig| Hapiciiiir 
Barrow ['boerouj Bappoy 
Basel, Basle ['ba:zol; bail] Baae.ib 
Bale /t. fbrlj 

Basque Provinces [brsk] Cipaiia 
BacKon 

Basra I'bAsro] Bnepa 
Basutoland [bA'suito, b'lid) lia^yio- 
jiemi 

Batang see Baanfu 
Batavia see Djakarta 
Bavaria |bo'V£dri?] Banapiia 
Bayern Oerm, ['baijcrn) 

Bavarian Alps [bA'v5Ari.7n',>?Ips] Ba- 
napCKiic Ajibnw, ?.opu 
Bavarian Plateau BanapcKoe nncK. 
Bayern see Bavaria 
Bazargic see Tolbukhin 
BechuanaTand ['belju'aiiio.kiendl I'>e- 
HyanaJieiiA 

Beirut see Beyrouth 
Belfast f'bclf3:st] Bcj(|>acT 
Belfort [bcrb:r] Bc.ib(|)op 
Belgian Congo ['beldjaii'k.iggou ] 
Be.TbrHrtcKoe Kohpo 
Belgium ['beld 5 am] BcJibnia 
Belgrade [,bel'grcidj Dc.irpa;i 
Beograd SerF. [bc'ougrard] 
Belitoeng, / see Billiton, / 

Benaco, L see Qarda, L 
Benares [brnr.riz] Benapec 
Bengal [bcg'g.i:l] BcHraaim 
Bengal, Bay of BemaibCKiid 3a.i. 
Bengal Plain BenraabCKan hhsm. 

Ben Nevis, Mt, ['ben' nevis] Bch-Hc- 

BHC, a. 

Beograd see Belgrade 
Berat [bcrra:i] Bepai 
Berbera f'br.bora] Bepdepa 



Bergen ['boigon] Norw. [berganj Be p- 
reii 

Berlin [boi'lin] l>ep;iuu 
Bermuda Is, Bermudas [b;):'mju:do; -2] 
BepuyjxcKHe o-ea 
Berne, Bern |bo:n| Bepii 
Besan^on [bcz3:g's3:gj Be3aiic'uM 
BesshI ['bcsji] Beccii 
Bdthune [,bei'ljir.n] lierioH 
Beyrouth, Beirut ['bciruilj Ik'iipyr 
Bhutan [bui'urn] Byiaii 
Bialystok Ibjai'lisiok] Iic.-ioctok 
B ielsko Biala ['bjelskou 'bjaib:] 
lieabCKo-Bji.ia 
Bihar [brln-.J Biixap 
Bilbao fbirba'.ou] BiiJib6ao 
Billiton, / Ibi'li:iDnJ BinaiiToii, o. 

Belitoeng, / [bc'lirlurjl Heaiirviif, o. 
Birmingham |'bo:iiiii)aiTi] bitpMnnt cm 
{AncAUfi^ 

Birmingham BiipMiinroM 
Biscay, Bay of j'biskei] liiicKajii'i-nfi aaa. 
Bismark Arch. l'biziiia:k| i;p\. r.ii- 
CMapKU 

Bistritsa, Bistri^a, R ['bislri;? ij [‘iirip:;- 
iia, p. 

Bizeria [bi'/crlo] Bnaepra 

Bjftrneborg see Pori 

Black Irtish, R ['bloE'kir'tiJJ Mepiiu;: 

llpTbllll, p. 

Black Sea I’ijla'k'si:! Mepnoe Mope 
Blagoevgrad |'bla:gajcv,gr3:clj r»a:ii o- 
CBrpa;i 

Blanco, Cape I'bbirikouJ B.iaiiKo, m. 
Blanzy [blaitj'zi:] baaiirni 
Blue Nile, R ['blu: 'nail] ruaydon 
Una, p. 

Blue R. see Yangtze Kiang, R 
Bochum ['boukoni] Boxvm 
B oden See see Constance, Lake of 
Bogota [,bougo'ia:| Kioroia 
Bohemian Forest, M/s |bo'Iii;mion'fD- 
nst] borcMCKUrt /Icc, ^ophi 
B5hmer Wald Germ. |'bo:nicr'v3:Itj 
Bois dc Boulogne ['bua:do:bii:']a:iij| 
byaoHCKHii aec 

Bois de Vincennes ['bwaida.vaij'scn] 
BenceHCKnii ace 

Bolan Pass [bon I>: 11] ISoaancioiii npo- 

XOJl 

Bolivia [bo'Iivio] lit ri>nm 
Bolivian Plateau lLv./!:\loiij CoaiiBHft- 
cKoe naaio 

Bologna [bo'lounja:] boaoHbn 
Bolton ['boultdn; -In] Boaioii 
Bombay [bom'beij EoMr)efl 
Bonifacio, Str. of [bouni'hitj'oj Bo- 
np. 

Bonin Is, Bonins ['bounin; -z] 
o-aa Boiihh 


Bonn [ban] Bonn 
Bor [bao] Bop 
Bordeaux |,ba:'doLi| Bopao 
Borneo, / ['baniiou) IJopneo, 0. 
Bornholm, I ['bamhalnij Bopiixoabw, 0. 
Bosna R ['basnoj Bocna, p. 

Bosnia and Hercegovina I'bazriio oeiid 
heatsogo'vi:!!;)] iiociiHM 11 Tepuero- 

Binia 

Bosporus ['basparasj Iioc(l)op, rip. 

Boston ['baslonj liucroii 

Bothnia, Gulf of ['baUniaJ Bothipic- 

ciaiii 3a.7. 

Botoshani, Botosani, [bato'Jriij] Boto- 

uiniiu 

Boulogne |biriouii] f r. |bn:'la;njl r>y- 
Jionb 

Bourgogne sec Burgundy 
Bradford j'broedfad] lip3;ul)op;4 
Brahmaputra, R |,bra:rna'pu:ira] Bpa- 
Majiyipa, /;. 

Braila |bra'i:K)] Bpaim 
Brandenburg ['breendaiibargj Ijpaii- 

Brasov, Brashov see Stalin 
Bratislava ['br3:ti,sla:va:] Bparnc.iaBa 
Brazil |hra'zil] f>pa3n;inH 
Brazilian Highland [bro'ziljonj l>pa- 
3 ii.ih(‘Koi: naropi.e 
Breda jbrerdy:] I'^pejia 
Bregenz I'breigenis] Bpereim 
Bremen |'breniioii| i>peMOif 
Bremerton I'breinaioii; -iii] BpcMep- 

TOU 

Brenner Pass, ['brenoj BpKMnfcp, iicp. 
Brescia ['breija:] Bpcunia 
Breslau see Wroclaw 
Crest [brcsij Bpecr 
Bretagne see Brittany 
Bridgeport ['brid^pDitJ Bpii/iMcnopT 
Briey [bri:'ci; brir'i:] Bpue 
Brindisi ['bri.iidizi:] BpiinjiHsii 
Brisbane I'brizbein; -bon] Bpiicdcii 
Bristol [bristlj Bp11CT0.11> 

Bristol Chan, ['bristrijamal] BpHCxo.ib- 
cKHft 3aa. 

British Columbia ['britij ko'lAmbioj 
BpHT. KoayMdna 

British Honduras ['britij hon'd]udros] 
BpiiT. roiwypac 

British Isles ['britifailz] BpiiraHCKiie 
o-Ba 

British Malaya see Malaya, British 
British Somaliland ['britiJ so'madi 
,la^nd] BpHT. CoMajiH 
Brittany ['bntonij Bpexanb 
Bretagne Fr. jbre'tarnjj 
Brno [borno] Bpno 

Broken Hill ['broukon'hil] BpoKeH-XH.1.7 
Bronx ['braijksj BpuiiKc 
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Brooklyn f'bruklni] l^pyKJiiui 
Bruck [brukj HpyK 

Bruges ['bruid^iz]; Fr. [brju;3] Cpiorrc 
Brugge PL 

Brunei [bni'iiai] ISpyiicii 
Brussels f'brAsoIz] lipioccc.ii. 

Brussel Fl. [brjusolj 
Bruxelles Fr. fbrjii:'si?l| 

Bucharest ['bjiKkorcsl) liyxapec:? 

Bucure^ti Rum, |,bukii'rejtj 
Bucovina [biiko'viino] EyicoBiiHa 
Bucuresti see Bucharest 
Budapest ['bjuido'pcrt] IlYJiaiieiiir 
Buenos Aires ['bwcnos'anirizj Ev^huc- 
Atipcc 

Buffalo I'b.AfoIoii] Eycliijia.io 
Bug, R Il)u:g] liyr, />. 

Bulgaria, Pe(»ple*s Republic of [bAl- 
'giorioj lio.irapHu, HapojuiaH Pccnyo- 
jiiiKa 

Bulgarian Plateau IbAl'gsonoii] Eoa- 
rapCKOL* nacK. 

Bung Tso, L |'L)u:rj'tsoii| liynr-lb), 
o:t, 

Burgas [,bur'g'x:s| l^yprai: 

Burgos ['bu:rgousJ Eyproo 
Burgundy |'bo:gondij Eypryn.iiDi 
Bourgogne Fr, [bur'goinjj 
Burma fbo:iiio|«EiipMn 
Bushire ['biK/io] Eyunip 
Butte [bjii:tj r>iiioT’ 

Buzau [l)u'z;):u] Eysr^^y 
Bydgoszcz ['bidgostJI Bbijiroiu 
Byelorussia [,bjelo'rAjoJ Eejiopyccnvi 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re« 
public Ee.iopyccKan CoBexcKan 
CoiuiaaiiCTHWccKan Pccny6aTiKa 
Byzantium see Istanbul 

C 

Cadiz I'kcidiz] Ka;uic 
Caen [ka:n] Kan 
Cagliari fkr.'lja'.ri:] KaabMpii 
Cairns [ksanz] Kspiic 
Cairo f'kaidrou] Kanp 
Calabria [ko'JeibnoJ It, [kai'Jarbna:] 
Kajia6pHn 

Calais ['koelei; 'kaelis) Fr, [ka:'le] Ka.ie 
Calcutta [kopl'kAta] Kaii.KyxTa 
California [,kci>li'fa:nja] Ka.imliopirHH, 
mm, 

California, Pen, Kaaii())opHHn, n-os 
California Valley KaaiKliopiniflcKaa 

AOJIHHa 

Cambodia see Khmer 
Cambrai [katg'bre] KaM6ps 
Cambridge ['keinibridj] ksMdpiwjK 
Cameroon, V ['kaunorurn] KaMcpyii, 

6AK, 


Cameroons ['krX'nioru:nz| Ka.Mepyii 
Campania [kauin'pcinjdj;//. [kaiin'pr.nja:] 
KnMnaiinn 

Canada ['kdenodd| Kaiia;ia 
Canary Is [ko'nsori] Kanapciciic o-na 
Canberra ['kojnboraJ Kaiidcppa 
Candia, I see Crete, / 

Cantabrian Mts [kirn'leibnonj Kaiira- 
6pii[kKHc ropu 

Cantal, Massif [karg'ta:!] Kanraji., Mac- 

CHB 

Canton I'kaen'lon] Kan run 
Cape Province KaiiCKaa 
Capetown I'kLMp'taunl Kcihiiayn 
Cape Verde Is ['kcip'VcXdJ o-iu 
Horo .V\iiica 

Capry, / I'k^ttpri] KaiipH, o. 

Caracas Iko'raikos) KapaKac 
Cardiff f'ka-.dif) Kapnii(})(}> 

Caribbean Sea [,ka>ri'bi:on 'si:J KapcUi6- 
CKoe Mopc 

Caroline Is ['kitToIain] K'apo.iiincKiie 
o-ua 

Carpathian Mts, Carpathians [k3:< 
'peifjjon; -z] Kapiiaiw, eopu 
Carpentaria, Gulf of [krpcn'Ui^rio] 
KnpiicHxapHH, aa.i. 

Carso, Tableland see Karst, Tableland 
Cartagena [.kaiio'djiina] Sp, fka:ta:- 
■lieinarj Kapfaxeiia' 

Casablanca [,ka:sa:'bh:ijka:J Kacao.xaHKa 
Cascade Range (kixs'keid'remd^] Kac- 
Ka;iiiwe ropw 

Caspian Sea ['ka?spion' si:] Kacinn'iCKoc 

MOpC 

Castilian Mts [kx's'tiiljonl Kaciii ibCKiie 
ropw 

Castilla la Nueva see New Castile 
Castilla la Vieja see Old Castile 
Catalonia [,ko0lo'lounjo| Kaxaao!iH>i 
Cataluna Sp. [ka'.la-.'liinija:] 

Catania fkai'l-irrija:] Kaxanmi 
Cawnpore, Cawnpur [koin'pD:; -'pu:o] 
Kamiyp 

Celebes, 1 [so'Ii:boz] Ho.ie6t?c, o. 
Central Danubian Plain fd«n'ju:biaii] 
Cpejuio-^tyHailCKaH iihsm. 

Hungarian Plain [liAr)'g?orio:)] Bcii- 
repcKaa hii3m. 

Central German Mts Cpcjmc-repMan- 
CKne ropw 

Central Hungarian Mts Cpe;me-BcH- 
repcKHc ropw 

Central Lowlands(RiftValley)Cpcanc- 
UIOTJiailJlCKafl HH3M. 

Central Massif Llciixpajibiibik MaccHs 

( 4 >paFmHH) 

Central Plateau Ueiixpa.xbHoe ilick. 
Meseta, Plateau [mi'seto] Mesexa, 

HACK, 
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Cernavoda I'tjernr/voud^i] MepHasojia 
deskI Les, Mts ['tjcski Ics] *^JemcKHft 
Jlec, zopbi 

Cetlnje ['tsetinjci| UeiHHbc 
Ceuta ['sju:lo| Ceyxa 
C^vennes, Mts [sei'voii] Cobciihw, 
zopu 

Ceylon, I [si'bn] Ucfl.ioii, o-n 
Chad L [iM'dj 03. May. 

Chagos Arch, ['ijoigous] ^laroc, o-b.i 
C hahar ['tja: 'ha:] 'iaxap 
Chalcidice, Pen. Ika'l’sidisi] Xa.iKiiioii- 

CKIlii II-OB 

Khalkidike, Pen. f,kr.lkji:)i'kji:] 
Ch&lon [fa:'b:g| Ilia ion 
Chaion sur Sadne rjai'lDtr) sjur 
'soiin] 

Chainbre des Deputds dc depju- 

'Ici] llaiuioiia.ibHoc codpaniic 
Champagne [JaMii'pein] t'r. |j 2 :q'pa:nj| 
IllaMiiaifb 

Champ de Mars ['.farij do: ‘niair] Map- 
co»o no.ic 

Champlain, L [Ja'ni'plcinl lIIaMii.xerni, 

OJ. 

Changchun ['IJr.iyiJunl Man*iyiib 
Hsinking ['sin'lfiiij CMiibuaniT 
Changkiakou ['l/a:tykja:'koul ^ I'iKan- 

U3HKOV 

Kalgan ['k 2 :rga:n] Kivnaif 
Changsha Mamun 

Chapel ['ija’.'peij Maiicii 
Charenton [Ja:ra:o'ln:gJ Illapainoii 
Charcnton le Pont f—b'po:Qj 
Charleroi fja-.b'rwa:] IIIap.Tcpya 
Chatham fljoplomj HaxaM 
Chejudo, I ['tje'dsir.'dou] Me«i>KY;io, o, 
Chekiang I'dy^o-.'dsja-.n] Mbcsushu 
C hemnitz see. Karl-Marx-Stadt 
Chemulpo see Inchon 
Chengteh ['tjeij'de) 

Jehol ['jc'hoii: 'je'hA] 

Chengtuh ['tjeg'du:] Mshav 
C herbourg l'Jo:biiog] /r. |;cr'bii:rj 
UJcpdyp 

Cherra Punji ['tjcoro’puiidji] Mcppa- 
nynjiMCH 

Chesapeake B ['IJesopiik] ^IccainiK- 

CKHli 3a.7. 

Chiamuszd f'tjjar'miir'si] UanMycw 
Chicago [jrka:gou; Am. Ji'korgouJ Mii- 
Karo 

Chihli see Hopeh 
Chihli, Gulf of ['lji:li; 'd^Ali:) 

CKHi) aa.x. 

Pohai, Gulf of ['bou'hni] Boxail, 

3*aa. 

Chile ['tjib] Hhxh 
C hilin see Kirin 


China [tjamo] Kurail 
Chinese People's Republic Ktixaft- 
CKaa llapoAHan Peciiyd.iiiKa 
Chinchow ['dsm'd^ou] UsHHbMHoy 
Chinghai ['tjig'haij UiiHxaft 
Chinnampo ['t/in'nsirnpoiij HaMirxo 
Nampo, Nampho ['nsimpouj 
Chita [tji'ta:] quia 
Chittagong f'tfito.gog] qnxxaron 
Cholbalsan Moit()a.xcaii 
Choisy fjwai'zi:] Illy nan 
Choisy le Roi f— b'rwa:] 
Chomolungma, Mt. see Everest, Mt. 
Chomutov ['koumulovi XoMyxoB 
Chdngjin ['t/org'dsmj Moiirq^Hii 
ChOnJu ['tjoin'djii:] MonMiKy 
Chorzdw f'ko;xuv| Xo>KyB 
Chosen Str. see Korea Str. 
Christiansand see Kristiansand 
Chuguchak |'tju:'gii:'tja:kj MyrvMaK 
Chungking I'tjuiykiij] Mynmiri 
Churchill I'tro-.tjil) Mepwinab 
Cilicia [si'lirjio; ki'Jikioj Kh.iukiih 
C imetiere du Pere Lachaise |sime'ijer 
dju:per hi'/ozj KiaA^Hiue Flop-JIa- 
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Cincinnati ['sinsiibxli; -'nr.lij U»ii- 

lUiiiiiniH 

Citlaltepetl, V see Orizaba, V 
City, the I'siliJ Ciiiii 
Clermont Ferrand ['klcr'ino:!] fo'rarol 
KacpMOM-fl>cppaH 
Cleveland ['kliivlondj Kihb.tciia 
C luj fklir-s] K.iyw 
Clyde, [klaid| Kialhi. p. 

Coast Ra. npii6pcB£Hbin xp. uali 
I IpilMOpCKlIO KopAH IbCpW 
Cochin-China see Nambo 
Coimbra [kou'irmbroj Konufipa 
Cologne [kD'lounJ KoJibir 
Kdin Uerm. [ko:ln] 

Colombia [ko'lombio] KoayMdmi 
Colombo Iko'lAmboiiJ KoaoMdo 
Colon [ko'Joiin] Koaoii 
Colorado |,k3lo'ra:dou; -raedou] Ko- 
AopBAo, turn. 

Colorado, R Koaopajio, p, 

Columbia Plateau [ko'lAnibio] Ko.iyM- 
dH^iCKoe iiaaxo 
Columbia, R KoayMdim, p. 
Commonwealth of Australia Aecxpa- 
.inftCKHft C:oi03 

Como, L ['koumo] Komo, 03 . 

Comorin, C ['hnniorin] Komophh, m. 
Congo, R ['koggou] Kunro, p, 
Connecticut [ka'nektikat] KouiieKTHKyi 
Constance, Lake of ['konstons] Boach- 

CKOe 03. 

Boden See Germ. ['bDidan^zci] 
Constantinople see Istanbul 
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Constantsa, Constanfa |kon'sta:ntS3:j 
KoiicraHiia 

Cook Str, [kti:k] np. KyKa 
Coolgardie [kul'grdi] Kyjirap^in 
Copenhagen [koupn'heigori] Koncifia- 
rcH 

Kdbenhavn Dan. fk.iiboii'havn] 
Corby ['ko:bi| Kop6n 
Cordillera de los Andes l.kDrdil'j^oro 
de los 'aciidizj Anjihi inn Kop;unbt‘pM, 
.^Opbi 

Cordillerari Plateau (^koidirjsoron] B(?- 
. 1 HKOC CeBcpo-AMcpHKancKoe ii.ick. 
Western Highland Region 
Cordilleras, The [.kn-.dirjsaroz] Kop- 
:unbcpw (b Ceu. AMcpiiKc) 

Cordova, Cordoba l'k,i:dovr>l Kop- 
;ioBa 

Corinth Canal ['k.irinO] Kopnii(l)CKiiri 
Kan. 

Corinth Isthmus Kopninjiciain iicpi*- 

IIICCK 

Cork [k.r.k] KopK 

Cornwall, Pen. ['kainwcl] KopiivBi.i, 

fM)8 

Corsica, / ['ka;sik9] KopcHKa, o. 

Corse, / /*>. [Ia:rs] 

Costa Rica [kDsto’ri-.kol Kocia-Piiica 
Cote d'Ivoire see Ivory Coast 
Cotentin, Pen. flo^3:I]'l^x*g] Koiaii- 

7CH, Il-OB 

Normandy Pen. I lopMaii;icKnn ii-oii 
C(»ventry I'lovciitri] Kobchtph 
C racow ['kioikou] KpaKOB 
Krakdw Pol. [/krarkiifj 
Craiova [kra:'jouvo] Kpaiiona 
Crete, / [kriiij Kpiii, o. 

Candia, / ['kanidio] KaH;ani, o. 

Crna Gora see Montenegro 
Croatia [kro'eijioj XopBainn 
Hrvatska Serh. ['lio:vo;lsko] 
Croydon [kroidon; — diij Kportjion 
Cuba, 1 ['kju'.boj Ky6a, o. 

Cuba, Republic of Ky(5a, pociiyO.r. 
Curasao, / [.kjuoro'sou] liiopacao, o. 
Cuxhaven |kuks 'hrfonj KyKCxa^xni 
Cyclades, Is ['siklodi-.z] KwKiajiw (Hn- 
K^ia^w), o-ea 

Cyprus, / [saipros] Knrip, o, 

Czechia I'tJckioJ Mexiia 

Czech Plateau [tjck] 4omcKnrt uac- 

CIIB 

Czecho-Moravlan Highland ['tjckou- 
niD'rcivjon] MeiucKO-MopaBCKaa bo3b. 
Czechoslovakia ['tjekouslou'vaekio] Me- 
xoc.iOBaKiin 

Czeckoslovakian Republic Mexoc.io- 
naiiKaH PccnydauKa 

Czestochowa fljegsto'kouvoj Hencro- 

XOB 


D 

Dfbrowa Idaip'broiivo] /toM6poBa 
Dahomey |da;')iouincij yiaroMcn 
Dairen see Dalny 
Dakar ['daeko] Jlnnap 
Dalai Nor, Z. [do'larnour] JXa.iaftnop, o 
Dalan Dzadagad /la.iaiiv'lsa.aaraji 
Dalmatia [doeL'mciJio; -Jo] /laaMamia 
Dalny f'da-.Ini] ^taabniift 
Dairen /. j'darrenj AaOpen 
Tallen ['tsili^ouj jiaanub 
Damascus [do'inoeskos] JlaviacK 
Danube, P f'da*njii:bj /lynan, p. 
Danzig see Gdansk 
Dapsang, Mt. .s^/> Godwin Austen, Mt. 
Dardanelles |,da:d.)'nolz| /lap.:iaiiCM- 
aw, np. 

Darling, R ['dsdirj] Jlapiiinr, p. 
Darwin ['darwinj ‘JiapBiiii 
Davos Idai'vous] Jlaeoc 
Dawson f'doisonj ^aycoir 
Dayton [deiton; -tn] JlcHron 
Dead Sea AUiptBoe Mope 
Bahr Lut f'batlir 
Debrecen ['debretsonj ;iefiptMien 
Deccan Plateau [dekoiij JleKan, hick. 
Delhi j'deli] 

Delaware ('dclowioj JIcaaBsp, mm. 
Delaware B. saa. /liviaasp 
Denmark |'denin3:k| Aaiimj 
Denver f'denvo] AciiBcp 
Derby ['do:bi; 'd-zibij ;1c*p6h 
Detroit Ido'lroil] iteTpobT 
Devon, R [do'vorlj flcBoa, p. 
Dibrugarh [,dibru'gAr] Jtn^pyiap 
Dijon [di' 5 o:r)] Ah/koh 
Dimitrovgrad |di'miirov,gr3:d] Ahmiit- 
poBFpaa 

Dimitrovo fdi'mi:tr;woj JUiMirrpoBO 
Periiik f. ['peonik] FlepimK 
DinaricAlps |di'noc?rik'a*lps] /tHriapcKHc 
AabTiw, zopbi 

Diyarbekir [drjaibc'ki.M] JlnHp6eKnp 
Djakarta |d 3 a:'ka:to] AaiaKnpTa 
Batavia /. [bo'teivio] DaTaBiia 
Djokjakarta [dsokjai'kailo] JliKOKiin- 
Kapra 

Dnieper, R [diiiipo] ilwcnp, p. 
Dobruja, Dobrudja ['doubnidsoj ^o- 
dpyAxca 

Dobrogea Ram. ['doubrodsio] 
Dodecanese Is [do,deko*ni:s;| ;I.oac- 
KaiiCBCKHe o-Ba 

Sporades ['spo a:di:z| CiiopaAM, o-ea 
Dogger Bank ['dogo'baegkj florrep- 
BaiiK, 6aKKa 

Dominica, I [domi'niiko] jloMHHHKa o. 
Dominican Republic [do'minikon] /to- 
MHHHKaHCKan Peciiyd.iHKa 
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Dordogne, R fd.r'do-.nj | /lopjionh, p, 
Dordrecht ['do:drekt] JlopApcxr 
Dortmund ['doMmunt] AopiMyra 
Douai [dir/eij JXys 
Douro, R Port, I'douni] /ty^po, p. 

Ducro, R Sp, I'd weir oil] 

Dover I'douvo) ^lyBp 
Dover, Str. of JlyupcKiifr up. 

Pas de Calais Fr. |'pa;,do:ka:'IcJ 
ria-AC-Kaac, Jip. 

Drakensbergen ['dra:konz,ho:gon| Ap^i- 
KOMOBbi ropbi 

Quathlamba Mts |kwa:rh:iiibo] 
KBaT:iaM6a, ao/iw 
Drau, R [drau] yipana, p. 

Drava, R Serb, ['dratva:] 

Dresden I'drezdanJ /Ipcaiieii 
Drin, R Idriri) Apini, p. 

Drina, A' ['dri:naj /Ipiina, p. 

Dsapkhyn (Dzubgan), R ^laa^xan, p. 
Dublin I'dAbliii] ;iyu nin 
Dubrovnic ['dubroviiikj /lyfJpoBiiiiK 
Duero, R see Douro, R 
Duisburg |'dju:sbiirk] Jlyiicdypr 
Duluth [dii’luOl ily.iYT 
Dunkirk [dAii'koikj AtoiiKopK 
Dunkerque Fr, Idanj'kerk] 

Durazzo DurrCs 
Durban |'do:bon; do;'ba*nJ ;.lyp5aii 
Durr^s f'durosj /lyppcc 
Durazzo [du'rxiLsuu) /lypaiuio 
Dfisseldorf ['dju:soJ^dorfJ /liocceah- 

.aopct) 

Dzubgan, R see Dsapkhyn, R 
Dzungaria, Zungaria I'd^uij'g'zrrio; 

ziig'garrioj /l.'A'ynrapii>i 

\l 

East African Plateau ['i:st 'a^frikonj 
Boc:Towiio-A(J)pHKaMCKoe ii.iCK. 

East Anatolian Highland [,«ii?no'toiilpn] 
B 0 CTOMII 0 -AnaTO.lHftCKIIC ropu 
East China Sea ('tJaino| Bocto*ihi»- 
KuraftcKoe mope 
Tung Hai ['du;g 'hai] 

East End ['iist'endj McT-3ii;r 
Eastern Alps ['iston 'otipsj Bociomihio 
Aabiiw 

Eastern Ghats [g;):ls] Bucrowiiwe raiw, 
ropH 

East Frisian Is. I'frizian; frijoii] Bo- 

CTOMHO-<[>pII3CKHe 0-Ba 

East Ham ['i:st 'ha‘m] Mct-Xcm 
East Indies see Indonesia 
Ebl Nor, L ['cibi 'nour] 36ii-Hyp, on, 
Ebro, R ['i'.broul 36po, p, 

Ecuador |,ckwo'dD:J SaBaaop 
Eder, R ['i:d.i] Habp- p- 
Edinburgh ['ediriboroj 3AMn6ypr 


Edirne fe'dirnc] 3;iHpHe 
Adrianople [.eidrio'nouplj A^pna- 

HOIIO.Tb 

Edmonton I'ednidnton] 3j£iMOMTon 
Egypt ['iid.^iplj EniiicT 
Eindhoven ['aind^hoiivon] 3iin;ixoBcn 
Eire see Ireland, Republic of 
Eisenerz ['aizan,erls] 3il3encpu 
Eisenstadt ['aizonjir.l] 3ii3eiiinTa;ir 
Elba, / I'ldboj 3:ii.t)a, o. 

Elbasan lelbar's^in] B.ibdacaii 
Elbe, R |'elb| 3ab6a, p. 

Labe, R Czech. |'l3:bc] JIa6a, p. 
Klbljg ['clbb’.gl 3ab6.ioHr 
Elburz, Mts |el'hii:rz| 3ai»f)ypc, xp. 

El Escorial f.rlesjvoiirradj 3.ib-3cK0- 
pnaab 

El Ferrol [,eUe’roiil] B.nb-tpcppo ib 
El Hcjaz, Hejaz, Hedjaz f|Cl lie'd^Tz) 
Xnaiii'aa 

El Paso lei' preson] B.ib-riaco 
El Qantara |el 'kT.iiloroj Bab-Kairrapa 
Emilia Romagna |li 'mi: li^: ro'inxiij::i:| 

BMH.lHM-POMailbH 
Emmen I'cmonj Bmmcii 
Ellis, R [enisl 3 mc, p. 

Kmscher, R j'ciiijoj BMiiiep, /;. 
England ['iijgiaiidJ Anrami 
English Channel I'liigliJ 'l/.X'rjolJ Anr- 
.inHcKMii Kaiiaa, np. 

La Manche, 6Vr., Fr, (l^i: 'iiJoi:rjrj 
JIa-Maiiiii, np, 

Enschede I'enskeido] 3iicxc.ie 
Enzeli see Pahlcvi 
Eolie, Is see Lipari, Is 
Erfurt I'erluriJ 3pi})ypr 
Erie I'lanj 3pH 
Erie Canal BpiMvaiina 
Erie, L Bpn, o:^. 

Eritrea hen'lno] BpiiipcH 
Er Riyadh, Riyadh len'j^tid] 3p-Pjia;i 
Erzgebirge see Ore Mts 
Erzurum [crzu'rir.nij SpsypyM 
Escaut, R see Schelde, R 
Eskilstuna BcKii.ibcryiia 

Essen I’eson) Sccen 
Estremadura leslreinir.'Sir.ra] Bcipe- 
Ma^ypa 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) [i: Oi'oiipja] [^o^bi- 
'sinjo] BipHoiinB (A6 iicciiiiiih) 
Ethiopian Upland [i; OroupjoriJ A6 hc- 
CHHCKoc iiuropbe 

Etna, Aetna, V ['etno] Briia, eAtc. 
Euphrates, R [ju:'frcitiz] Euitipar, p, 
Europe ['jiioropj Eapoiia 
Everest, Mt. I'cvorist] BecpccT, c. 
Chomolungma, Mt. [tJoumo'Iii:i]- 

ma:J MoMo.iyiii'Ma, c. 

Evros, R see Tundzha, R 
Eyre, L |eoJ 3ftp, 03, 
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F 

Falkland Is [b:klondj dJo.iK.ieHjiCKiiL* 
o-Ba 

Faroe Is, Faeroes ['feorou; -zj <t>apcpcKiK* 
o-Ba 

Faerfierne Dan, |/fcoro:eriio] 
Federated Malay States %ee Malaya, 
British 

Fengtien see Mukden 
Fiji Is ['fi:d 3 i:l o-Ba <lJii;rvKH 
Finland ['finlondj 
Suomi Finn. ['swo:mi] CyoMii 
Finland, Gulf of d^HiiCKun aa.i. 
Finsteraarhorn, AU. [^finslora'^tlLTn] 
4>HHCTcpaapropn, i?. 

Firenze see Florence 
Firth of Forth ['fo:0 ov 'b:0] <I^cpi- 
o(J)-«l>opT, :iaA. 

Fiuiiie see Rieka 
Flanders ['flaiiidoz] «Ii.iaii;ipi!H 
Flandrc Fr. |lh:ridr] 

Vlaandercn Fl. ['vhriidoron] 
Flanders Plain <^.iaH;ipcKa5i hhhm. 
Florence I'florons] d^aopenmri 
Firenze It, |fi'rentscij 
Florida ['Hondo] d>.'!OpH;ia 
Flushing ['Haj’iijJ d^.iHCCHiireii 
Vl?:ssingen Dutch ['vlisiTj^onj 
Foochow I'fir.'tjaii] dJy»c/Koy 
Foot Hills see Piedmont 
Formosa, / see Taiwan, I 
Fourmies [fur'mi:] d^ypMii 
France [fra:tis] d>paHiuiH 
Frankfort (on the Main) I'fra'gkfot on 
di'nieinj d^panKchypT (-Ha-MafiHe) 
Frankfurt (am Main) Uerm, ['fraojk- 
furt a:in main] 

Fraser, H [frcizoj ^hpeiiaep, p, 
Fremantle ['fri:,niaenll] <hpHMaHT.i 
French Equatorial Africa ['IreiitJ, 
,ckwo'toriori)efriko] «hpanuy3CKan sk- 
BaTopHa.ibHaH A(l)pHKa 

French Guinea I'gini] d^panuyocKan 
rBiinea 

French Morocco [iiioTokouj ^hpaii- 
uyscKoe MapoKKO 

French Somaliland [so'iin:li,loendj 
<l>paimy 3 CKoc CoMajin 
French West Africa <f>patiny3('KaH 3a- 
naanaH A4)pHKa 

Frisian Is see East Frisian Is and 
West Frisian Is 

Fuji San, V ['fu:d3i'sa:n] <l>y;i3H-Caii, 
ejuc. 

Fujiyama, V ['furdsi'joima:] d)yA- 

SHBMa, BAfC, 

Fukien ['fu:'kjen] <t>yu3HH 
Fukuoka [Tuiku'ouko] 4>yKyoKa 


Fflrstenberg f'fjurstonberk] <l>iopcTei!- 
6epr 

Fushun f,fu:'JwAn] <I>yiiiynT> 

O 

Gabrovo [ga:'bro:vDl Fadpono 
Galatz, Gala^i ['garlaiis] Paanii 
Galdhdpig, Mt. rg«:lliOjpig] Ta.iBAxc- 

IlHF, 2. 

Galicia [go'lijjo] raancua 
G&llivare [jeli’vaire] Ea.iHBfipe 
Gambia ['g.vinbioj raMrjiin 
Gand see Ghent 
Ganges, R ['gaend^iiz] Fa nr, p. 

Garda, L ['ga:da:] Fap;ui, o:i. 

Benaco, L [l>e'na:ko] be nano, a?. 
Garonne Lowland see Aquitaine, 
Plain of 

Garonne, R [ga-.'roinj Fapomia, p. 

Gary ['g-orij Fspn 
Gascony ['ga'skonij Facicoiii. 

Gascogne Fr, |ga:s'ko:iij] 

Gatun Dam [gr.'ur.n] FaiyncKaa naoT. 
Gatun, L Faiyii, 03. 

GUvle ['jeovloj En.ie 
Gdansk ['gdr.iijskj I'^iaiihCK 
Danzig /. ['danitsikj Aanmir 
Gdynia ['gdi:n]r.| Fwim 
Gelsenkirchen |,gelzon'kirkon] I'e.ib- 
aeiiKMpxeii 

Geneva Id^i'riirvo] >Keneiia 
Geneva, Lake of >KencncKoe 03. 
Genoa ['dsenouo] Fcuyn 
Genova It, ['d^enovo] 

Genoa, Gulf of FcnyoacKiiri sa.i. 

Gent see Ghent 

Georgetown [’dsoidslaiiii] AiKop;iMTayii 
Germany ['dsomionij FepMamin 
German Democratic Republic Fep- 
iMancKan AeMOKpaTHnecKaa PeciiyO- 
.iHKa 

Ghent [gent] Fcni 
Gand Fr, [ga:gj 
Gent FL [gent] 

Gibraltar [dsi'broill.^ Fiidpaaiap 
Gibraltar, Str. of FndpaaTapcKHfl np. 
Gironde, Estuary [3iTo:gd] ^HpoH;(a, 
scxyapHtt 

Giurgiu ['dsuidju] Aa:yp;i«y 
Qjinokaster [idjino'kaista] FbuiioKacTep 
Glasgow ['gla.sgoul Faaaro 
Gliwice [gh'vi:tse] FaHOHiie 
Gobi, Desert ['goubi] Fodu, nycT. 

Gobi Altai ['goubioeFtai] FobHilcKiift 
AaTafl, xp, 

Godavari, R [go'daivon] ro;iaBapH, p, 
Godwin Austen, Mt, |'g3dwin'3:ston] 
FOABHH-OCTeil, 2. 

Dapsang, Mt [dAp'sAg] Aancan, a. 
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Gold Coast ['gould 'koustj SojigtoR 
neper 

Golden Horn, IJ ['goulddn'lio;!)] 3o.iu- 
Toft Por, 3aA. 

Halic, B ['hailitsj] Xajiiiw, sqa. 

Good Hope, Cape of ['keip ov 'gud 

'hoiip] M. /J.G6pofl Ma;ieiK;iw 

Gool Igu;l] Fyaii 

Gorzdw Wielkopolski ['gojuf' ,vjeIko- 
'pDlski] roM{yij-BejibKoiio.iu'KH 
Gothenburg PeTcdopr 

Gdteborg Sw, |jo:to'borjJ 
Gotland, Gothland ['g.)iloiid; gaOlondJ 
roTjiaii;i, 0. 

Qottwaldow f'gotvalidjv] FoTFia.ifajiOB 
Zlin / [tslinj 3.111(1 
Granada [gra'iia;da:J TpaiKua 
Grand Canal (Yiinho) ['jun'iiou] Be.iii- 
Kiiii KaHa.i (10iibX3) 

Graz [grarlsj fpau 

Great Australian Bight [ greitDis'treiljon 
bail] Fiojibuiuli AucrpaaiincKiiii 3a.i. 
Great Barrier Reef ['greirbivrio'rr.f] 
Bojibiuoii Bapbcpiihiii PiKp 
Great Bear L. ['groit'bso'leikj Bo.ibmoe 
Me;iiieiKhe, ua! 

Great Bitter L. I'grcit 'bilaj lioau- 

lUOO r(»pbKuc 03. 

Great Britain ['greil'brilonj Be.iiiKo- 

6pHTai!H>I 

Great Central Plain Uoi(Tpa.ibHa>i 
paiiH. (ClIJA) 

Great Grimsby ['greil'grimzbij rpeiii- 
rpiiMcdii 

Great Khingan Ra |'kig'3:tij Boabmon 
XHiiraii, xp. 

Great Plains Il.iaio npepiirt {CLUA) 
Western Plains 

Great Salt L. ['greil'sDiirieik] Bo.ib- 

IlIOC (.'0.ieH0C 03. 

Great Slave L. ['greit'sItMv Jeik] Bo.ib- 
moe HenojibHHMbe 03. 

Great Sunda Isf'sAndoJ B.3oii;icKue o-ua 
Greece [gri:s] fpemiH 
Greenland ['gri:nlond] FpeiKianaHH, o. 
Greenwich ['gririid 3 ] FpuiiimM 
Grenoble [gre'noubl] Fpenodjib 
Groningen ['krounigonj FpoiimireH 
Guadalajara [^gwoc:dola:'ba:ra:] Fuaaaaa- 
xapa 

Guaaalquivir, 7? [.gwccdorkwivo] Fna- 
JiaJIKBHBHp, p, 

Guadeloupe, 1 [go:do'lu:p; gwa:dalu:p] 
Fsaacayna, o. 

Guadlana,/? [gwoedi'aina] FnaaMaHa,;!. 
Guam, I [gwa:m] FyaM, o. 

Guatemala [.gwaeti'maila] FnaTCMajia 
Guiana, British [gi'arna] rnuaHa (EpHT.) 
Guiana, Dutch Fiiuaiia (HuAepa.) 
Guiana, French Fonaiia (d’p.) 


Guiana Highland FiuiaricKiiri Maccim 
Guinea, Gulf of ['gini] FnHHcflcKHti san. 
Gulf and Atlantic Coastal Plains 
ripHdpeiKliaH HH3M. (C/I/A) 

Gulf Stream ['gAlf'stri:m] FoAb(l)CTpii.M, 
Tc*ieiiiic 

Gy Or [djo:r] ;lbcp 

H 

Haarlem I'hadoinj I'ap.ieM 
Habana see Havana 
Hadhramaut, Hadrainaut [.ha'.drai'im.i] 
XaApiiMavT 

Haeju ('hAdju:] XayjKy 
Hagen f'iiaigon] Xarcif 
Ha£^e, The [diTicig] Faaru 
Haichow ['hard^ouj XaiPiacoy 
Tunghal ['dug'haij AyHxafl" 
Haidarabad see Hyderabad 
Haifa ['haif:^:] Xaiiipa 
Hailar l.liai'ls:] Xai'biap 
Hainan, / |'liariiai;nj Xuuiiadb, o. 
Haiphong ['liarb:^] XaiKpoii 
Haiti, / ['tieilil FaliiH, o. 

Haiti, Republic of FaiiTM, pcciiyO.i. 
Hakodate ['iia^ko'daiti] XaKuAaic 
Halle, B see Golden Horn, B 
Halifax ['hoelifa^ks] Fa.iiupaKC 
Halle ['haibj Fa.i.ie 
Hamburg ['ha'iiiboig] I’uMdypr 
Hamhung |'lia:m'hig| XaMXun 
Hammerfest ['hariiiD.fesij XaMMepipecr 
Haniun, [In'.'muin] Xa.Myii, p, 
Handagai ['Imn'dai'gnij XaiiAarull 
Hanshire ['ha:n'Ji:'re] Xuiibiunpe 
Hangchow ['hopij'tjau; 'ha:g'd 50 u] Xanq- 
aKoy 

Hanka, L see Khanka, L 
Han Kiang, ['hatn'kjsrr)] XanbusaH,/;. 
Hanko ['iioizgkou] XauKo 
Hankow ['iia.irkou] XaubKoy 
Hannover [haz'nouvo] FaHHonep 
Hanoi [,ha:'tiDi] Xaiioil 
Hanshire see Handagai 
Hanyang ['hamjamj Xaiibaii 
Harbin ['hai'binj XapOHii 
Pinkiang ['pin'kjarg; -'d 3 ja:g] Bunb- 
uaaii 

Hari Rud, R ['hAri:'ru:d] FepnpyAi p> 
Tejend, R (lower course) ['tedsendj 
Tcaucch, p. 

HflrnOsand [,nern3:'sa:nd] XepiiecanA 
Harz, Mts ['ha:ts] Fapu, eopu 
Hasan, Khasan, L [ha:'sa:n] Xacau, 03. 
Havana [hd'vaena] Fanana 
Habana Sp. [a:'ba:na:] 

Havel, R ['hadalj Xa4>eAb, p. 

Havre ['ha;vrl Faap 
Le Havre rn [la'aivr] 



Hawaiian Is [ha'.'wanon] PaBaftcKHe o-ua 
Hebrides t'hcbridi:z] re6pH;icKHe o-na 
Hedjaz see El Hejaz 
Heidelberg ['haidolboig] ref):ie.ib6epr 
Heiho ['hci'hou] Xstlxa 
Sakhalian ['s9:'ka:'ljen] Caxa.iHii 
Heilungkiang ['hA'lug'd 3 ]a:rj] XeftjiyHu- 

3HH 

Hejaz see El Hejaz 
HeI(i)goland, I ('lieI(ijgou'la*ndJ rcjb- 
roaaiiji, o. 

Helmand, i? ['heliiiAiid] XiiihMciiji, p. 
Helsinki ['hclsmki] XeabcuiiKH 
Helsingfors Sw, ['helsig'bis] feab- 
cHiir4)opc 

Hengyang ['heg'ja:^] XsiibHn 
Hengchow ['hcn'ijouj XanMUfoy 
Herat [he'rail] Tcpar 
Hercegnovi ('lui^tso.gnouvi] Spuer- 
iionii 

Herculaneum [hdikju'Jeiuioin] repayaa- 

iiyM, pa^eaAUHU 

Herne ['luane] Xepiic 
Hercegovina Bosnia and Herce¬ 
govina 

Hesse [hcs] Fecceji 
Hessen Uerm. ['hcsorij 
High Tatra, Mts. |'ia:ira:l Bucokhc 
T aipu, MaccuB 

Hilversuin ['hilvosoni) XHauepcioM 
Himalayas Ihimd'icioz] riiMaaaii, dopu 
Hindu Kush ['hindu:'ku:JJ riiuiiyKym, 
xp. 

Hindustan, Pen. [Jiindu'sto^n] Hnao- 
craii, n-on 

Hiroshima ['hi:rou'Ji*.ma:] XupociiMa 
Hobart ['houbotj Xodapr 
Hodeida [Iio'deida:| XojieiUa 
Hofei ['ha:'fei] Xs^sft 
Luchow r'lu:'tJou] JIyq»oy 
Hokkaido, 1 ['hok^kaidouj XoKKanao, o. 
Hokow ['hou'kou; -kau] XsKoy 
Holland see Netherlands 
Hollywood ['hali^wud] ruaatiHya 
Honan ['hoii'na:n] Xanaiib 
Hondo, I see Honshu, / 

Honduras [h^n'djuaras] fonaypac 
Hongkiu phDg'kju:] XoHKbio 
Hong Kong ['hag' kan] FoiiKoiir, o. 
Honolulu n^^na'ludu:] foHOJiyjiy 
Honshu, / rhanju:] Xohck), o. 

Hondo, / ['handou] Xohjio, o, 

Hopeh ['harbei] Xsdeft 

dhihli /. ['dsA'li:] Hkchah 

Hotel des Invalides [a'teldezaegv(z:'li:d] 
Aom MHBaaHAOB 
Hrvatska see Croatia 
Hsinking see Changchun 
Httbsttgul Dalai, L XyOcyrya-Asaak, 

03. 


Hudson Bay [liAdsn] fyaaoMon saa. 
Hudson, R FyaaoH, p. 

Huelva j'welva] yaabua 
Hull [liAl] Fyaab (Xaaa) 

Humber, R ['hAmbaJ Xaudep, p. 
Hunan ['hui'nrnj Xynaiii. 

Hunedoara [,hune'dwa;ra:] Xyiiejioapu 
Hungarian Plain see Central Danu- 
bian Plain 

Hungary ['liAggonJ BcHrpiw 
Hungarian People's Republic 
|hArig£ori,inJ BcmcpcKaH liapojiHaa 
Peciiy6aHKa 

Hungnam ['hig'ii3:iii| XuniiaM 
Hupeh ['hu:'bej Xydafi 
Huron, L [Iijuaran] 03 . Fypoii 
Hwai Ho, R ['Iiwai'hoii] XyaHxc, p. 
Hwang Hai see Yellow Sea 
Hwang Ho (Yellow River) ['liwaig'liouj 
XyaHxa (>KeaTaH), /;. 

Hwangpoo, R ['h\va:g'pu:J Xyaiiny, p, 
Hyde Park ['haid'park] Fafiji-napK 
Hyderabad, Haidarabad ['haidorobaedj 
Xaibcpa6a4 

I 

la^i (Jassy) [ja-.j; ' 33 : 51 ] Jiccw 
Iberian Pen. [I'bianon] lIiiptMieiicKiih 

JI-OB 

Ibiza, 1 se^ Iviza, 1 
Iceland ['aislondj MiMaH^iiia 
Ichang I'ir'tJargJ MwaH 
Idacho ['aiddhou] Atlaaxu 
lena t'jt'ino] ficna 
Jle de France see Mauritius, 1 
He de la CitO ['ild3:la:si:'iei], o.-CiiTe 
(tiCHmp. p-H ilapaoxa) 

Hi, R ['III] Man, p, 

Illinois [^iirnaij HaamioDc 
Imatra Falls pimaitra:] HMarpa, isan. 
Inari L [i'na:n] HHapii, 03 . 

Inchon ['in'tjanj Hinixoii 
Chemulpo, Chemulpho ['ijcmulpou] 
Meuyabno 

Inchwan ['in'tjwa:n] HHbMyaiib 
India ['mdjaj liiiaHH 
Indiana [.indi'aeno] HuAHaiia 
Indian Ocean ['indjan'ou/nj HHaifHcKiik 
OKcaii 

Indian Union ['indjan'ju:njan] HMauli- 
CKHtt C 0103 

Indo-China, Pen. ['mdou'tjaiiio] Hiuo- 

KHTak, ll-OB 

Indonesia [,indou'rii:Ja] HHaoiicsiiB 
Malay Arch [ino'lei] Ma.iaitcKHk 
apx. 

East Indies ['i:st'indiz] OcT-HiiJUifl 
Indonesian Republic ['indo'nitjan] 
MHaoHesHkCKaa pecnyOauKa 
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Netherlands Indies /. 

|'na99landz'indizj lln;iepjiaH;iCKaH 
Hhjihh 

Indus, R ['iiidos] 1 Ih;i, p. 

Inland Sea of Japan finloiid'si:3vd5o- 
'pa*nl BiiVTpenHce HnoiicKoe MOpe 
Inn, R fin|"Hnn, p. 

Inner Mongolia ['ino mog'goiiljoj Bhvt- 
pcHnnw MonroaHH 
Innsbruck ['insbriik| lliicdpyK 
Ionian Is [arounjan] MonuMoiKiie o-mi 
Ionian Sea IIouiimcikoc Mope 
Ipin ['i:'piii] 

Siichow ['sju'dj^oii] CiofbiMvoy 
Iran [is'rain] Hpaii 
Iran, Plateau of llpaiiCKoe naropi.e 
Iraq frraik] llpaic 
Ireland ['aialoiidj Mp.ianjiiiH, o. 
Ireland, Republic of . HpaaiucKaa 
PeciiydanKa 
Eire ['eoro] Supe 

Irish Sea ['aionfsi:] HpaaujcKoe Mope 
Iron Gate, Gorge >Keac3iibie Bopota, 
ymejihe 

Irrawaddy, R firo'wodi] Upaua ui, p. 
Isfahan ['isfa:'lia:ii] Hc<})axaii 
Ispahan ['ispa:'lia:n] 

Isker, Iskr, R liskorj Hcicup, p. 
Ismailia [,i:sni9'i:ljo] ilcMaii.iifn 
Ispahan see Isfahan 
Israel ['izrcialj M^paHab 
Istanbul [i:sla‘irbu:IJ CraMfiya 
Constantinople [.koiistaMiii'iiouplJ 
KoHCTaiiTHHorioab anc. Byzantium 
(bai'zoentioni) BnaanTUfi 
Italy ['ilalij Miaana 
Iviza, 1 Ibiza, 1 [i'vi:so] Hniica, o. 
Ivory Coast ['aivon'kousl] lieper ("ao- 
noHott Kocth 

C6te divoire Fr, ['kr>tdivira;r] 
Izmir [iz'miir] MsMup 
Smyrna ['smo:noJ C.Mnpna 

J 

Jamaica, I [d 3 o'meiki')] HMafiaa, o. 
Jamshedpur ['d53:mJeid,piio] 
meanyp 

Japan [dso'pa^ri] Hfiohhh 
J apan, Sea of MnoiicKoe Mope 
Jardin des Tuileries [ 3 a:'da>Q de IjuaFri:] 
TfoiiabpMkCKHi) can 
Jaslo ['ja:sIou] ^Icao 
Java, / ['d3a:v9] Jliia, o, 

Jehol see Chengteh 

Jchol ['je'hou; 'je'hA] >K9X9 

Jersey City ['dsoizi'siti] Axccpch-Chth 

Jerusalem [dso'riusolom] HcpycaanM 

Jibuti [,d 3 i:'bu:ti;] AiKudyra 

Jidda ['dsidol AacHaaa 

Jiu, Jiul, R pd 5 i:ul] }KHya, p. 


Johannesburg |jo'h3:ndsbo:g] Plorair- 
Hcc6ypr 

Johore Bahru [dso'liour br.'ru:] A»o- 
xop-Bapy 

Jdnkdping |'jo:ntJd:piQ] OciiMeiiiiiir 
Jordan, R [dsDidn] Hopaaii, 

Julian March ['d^utljdn ' 1113 : 1 /] iOauri- 
CKan Ki)aniiri 

Jungfrau, Mt. I'jiiij'l'rau] lOnr^pay, r. 
Jura Mts |,d 3 ii:ro] lOpa, ?()pu 
Jutland, Pen.[d 3 AtIond] lOraaiiAHH, n-on 

K 

Kabul |k.vi)ii:l] Ka6y.i 
Kabul, R Ka6ya, 

Kagoshima I'kaigou'/itma:] KarociiMa 
KaifSng |'karfd:r]| KaiKtiiiiH 
Kaiping ['karpig] Kaiinmi 
Kalgan see Changkiakou 
Kalgoorlie |ka‘rgu:rli] Ka.irypaii 
Kalisz ['ksili/j Ka.inm 
Kamaishi ['kitmai'i:/!] KaMuncii 
Kamchiya, R ['karintjija:] KaMMiiH, p. 
Kanazawa [ k^iiid'z^rwnj Kaiia/utarta 
Kanchow ['gain'tjuii] PaiibmKoy 
Kandahar ['kAiubii'lia:] Kaimaxap 
Kanggye [ka:|]'gje] Kaiirre 
Kangting [kar^'diij] Kau;uiii 
Tachienlu [\ia:'t.rjciriu] Aau:t5;ii.iy 
Kansas City ['ka^nzos'siiij Kaniiac-CnTH 
Kansu ['garn'su:] Taiibcy 
Karachi (ko'raiiji] KapaMii 
Karakoram,Karakorum['k3:ri:'kourAni] 
KapaKopyM, xp. 

Karashahr see Qara Shahr 
Kara Usu, L (k«:ra:'u:sii:] Xapa-Vcy, 03 . 
Karawanken KopyiiiKa 
Karl Marx-Stadt | 'kail'niaiks'Jta:!] 
Kapji-MapKC-iiiTa^T 
Chemnitz / I'keniiiils] XcMiiim 
Karlovy Vary |'ka:lovrv3:ri] Kapjionii> 
Bapu 

Karlsbad / ['kairlsbartl Kapjic6aA 
Karlskrona [ka;ls'kru:nal Kapacapyiia 
Karlstad ['ka:rsta;d] Kap.icraii 
Karst, Tableland [ka:st] Kaper, iiaropbe 
Carso, Tableland ['ka:sou] 

Karun, R (ka:'ru:n] Kapyii, p. 

Kashgar I'kaeJ'ga:] Kaiiirap 
Shufu [7u:'fu:] Cy^iy 
Kashgar Depression KauirapcKan ena. 
Kasbgaria [kaej'geiria] KamrapuR 
Kashmir ['kaej'miol Kamunp 
Katowice see Stalinogrdd 
Kattegat, Str. ['kaeti,gset] KaTieraT, np. 
Kayseri j'kaise'ri:] Kaftcepu 
Kasakb Soviet Socialist 
Republic [ka:'za:k] KasaxcKaH Cobct- 
CKaR CouHaancTHuecKaR pecnydanKa 



Kasakhstan [kr.za:k'sto(;r)] Kasaxcian 
Kasanllk [ka:za:n'Iik] KusaiiauK 
Kecskemet I'ketJkcMneii] KcqKCMeT 
Kehl Ikeil] Ke.ii> 

KemI f'kcnii] Kcmh 
K emypo, Kemypho ['kemipou] 
KCM'bHllXO 

Kenya |’ki:nj9; 'kenjo] Kciiiih 
K enya, Nit, Kchhh, ;?. 

Kerman [kEo'inr.n] KcpMan 
Kerulen, R ['keoruilan] KepyjicH, /;. 
Khabarovsk |k3:'br.r3vsk] *Xa6apoLK'K 
Khalber, Khyber Pass ['kaibo] XatiGep- 
CKHtt npOXOA 

Kbalka Gol, R ['katlkd'gol] Xaaxnif- 
Ton, p. 

Kbalkidike, Pen. see Cbalcidice, Pen, 
Kbanghai Mts ['krtj'gai] XaHraii, xp. 
Khanka, Hanka, L pka:r)ko; 'hargkoj 
XaiiKa, 03. 

Khasan, L see Hasan, L 
Khmer (Cambodia) fkmer, 
kaenrboiidio] KxMep (KaMfioAwa) 
Khotan ['kou'iarn] Xotuh 
K hotan, R Xoiaii, /;. 

Kiangsl il^aiicif 

Kiangsu ['ci.sp'.U'sii:] U.3HHcy 
Kiel [ki:lj Kiijib 
Kiel Canal KifAbCKidi kuh. 

Kielce [^kjellse] Keai.ue 
Kiev ['ki:jef] Kuci* 

Kilimanjaro Mt ['kilim3n'd5a:rou] 

KHJifTMaii/iiKapo, j. 

Kioto Kyoto 

Kirdzhali [kio'd^adi] KbipAixa.iii 

Kirgis Nor L XHprnc-Hyp, 03, 

Kirin ['ki:'rin| rnpHHb «. n. 

Cbilin [tji:jin] UaHaniib 
Kirin riipiiii npo$. 

Kirkuk [kia'ku'.k] KnpKyK 
KIrovsk ['kirofskj KnpoBCK 
Kiruna [ki'rurno] KHpyiia 
Kirunga, V [ki'ru:T)o] Knpyiira^ sak. 
Kiukiansr ['kju:'kja:g; 'd3jii:'d3ja:g] 
UfoiliiSfiH 

Sbaochow ['j'au'd3ou] UlaoM^Koy 
Kiushu, I see Kyushu, / 

Kladno ['kla:dnouJ Kaa^no 
Klagenfurt |'kls:ganfurt] Kaareu^iypT 
Klondike, R ['kbndaik], KaoiiAaftK, p. 
Kobdo ['kDbdouj Ko6ao 
K obdo, R Ko6jio, n. 

Kobe I'koube] Kobe 
Kbbenhavn see Copenhagen 
Koko Nor, L ['kouko'nour] KyKyHop, 03, 
Kuku Nor, L ['kuku'nourj 
Kolarovgrad [kola:r3f,gra:d] Koaapoa- 


rpa;i 

Shumen, /. ['Ju:man] UlyMen 
Kbln see Cologne 


Koinarno ['komarno] KoMapno 
Kongo see Congo 
Kor^e I'kDitJa] Kop^a 
Koritsa ['kDritsoj Kopniia 
Korea |ko'ria] Kopen 
Korean People's Democratic Re¬ 
public KopeilcKaH Mapo;ino-AeMo- 
KpaTHwccxaH PecnybjiPiKa 
Korea, Gulf of ICopci^cKPin 3a:i. 

Korea Str. KopeiicKHfi up. 

Chosen Str. ['tjouson] 

Koritsa see Kor^b 
KoSice ['k3jitse] Komnua 
Kotka ['kDtka] Koixa 
Koweit see Kuweit 
Kra, Isthmus of [kra:] Kpa, nepcmeeK 
Krakbw see Cracow 
Krishana, Krisana [kri'/^rna:] Kppt- 
luana 

Kristiansand, Christiansand ['knstjon- 
'S3:n] KpiicTHaHcaHH 
Kuala Lumpur ['kwa:la:liim'pu:j Kyaia- 
Jlyunyp 

Kuku-Nor, L see Koko Nor, L 
Kuldja ['ku:ld33:J Ky.ibA^a 
Ningyuan ['nip'ju:'a:nj iiiinbioaiib 
Kumamoto ['kir.inar'mouto] KyMaMOTO 
Kunming ['ku:ii'mip] KyubMiiH 
Kunsan ['kun'sarn] KyncaH 
Kuopio [kir.ipiD] KyoiiHo 
Kurosiwo, Current ['kii:ro'si:w3] Kypo- 
Chbo, Te«iciiHc 

Kurdistan f,ku:dis'tien] KypAHCxan 

Kure ['kurej Kype 

Kuril Is fkii:'ri:l] KypiiabCKne o-oa 

Kushiro [,ku;'/i:rou] Kycupo 

Kuweit, Koweit [ku'weit; ko'weilj ICy- 

BChT 

Kwangju ['kwaip'dsu;] KBaHwxy 
Kwangsi ['gwa:Q'si;| PyaHCii 
Kwangtung j'kwaig'dug; 'gwani —] 
FyaiibAyH, npoe, 

Kwantung |'kwa:n'dup] 

Kwangtung Pen. KsaHTyH (Fyanb- 
AyH) n-oB 

Kweichow ['g\vei'd3ou] ryftMwoy 
Kweilin I'gwei'lin] ryttaHHb 
Kweisui |,gwersui] Tyflcyit 
Kweiyang ['gwei'ja:^|] ryftaii 
Kwen Lun, Mts ['kwen'lu:n] Kysub- 
JlyHb, zopu 
KyOngsdng see Seoul 
Kyoto, Kioto ['ki'outo] Khoto 
Kyushu, Kiushu ['k]u:Jii:] Kiocio, o. 

L 

Labe R see Elbe R 
Labrador Current ['Isbrada:] Jladpa- 
AopcKoe Te«ieifHe 
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Labrador Pen. Jla6paAop, n-OB 
La Coruna |la:ko'ru:nja;] Jla-KopynbH 
Ladoga, L ['hidouga] JlajioaccKoe 03. 
Lago Magglore, L ['Ia:goina:'d3oureiJ 
Jlaro-MajiiKope, 03. 

Lai fos ['leigDs; 'largous] JIaroc 
Lahore [Id'ho:] JIaxop 
La Linea |la:'li:neioJ Jla-Jlniiea 
La Mancha, Plain of [Ia:'ma:ntJ^3:J Jla- 
MaHMCKaa pasii. 

La Manche, Str. see English Chan. 
Lancashire [ laegkdjidl JlatiKaiiiiip 
Lancaster ['lairikastoj 
Lanchow ['lani'dsouj JIaH»rif{oy 
Languedoc [Ja:p'do:k] JlaHrjioK 
Laos see Pathet Lao 
La Paz [b:'pa:s] Jla-flac 
La Perouse, Str. [la:pci'rii:z] np. .'la- 
iiepyaa 

La Plata Plain fla:'pl2:la:] JlanaaroKaa 

HH3M. 

La Plata, K Jla-Il.iaTa, p. 

La Rochelle [lairn'jolj JIa-Poiiieni» 
Latin America I'laitiiio'mcnkoJ Jlnnni- 
CKaa AMepHKa 
Latium f'leijfiam] Jiaiuio 
Lazio It. ['Ir.tsiouj 

Lausanne [lou'zacn; Fr. lo'za:ii] JIo- 
aanria 

Lazio see Latium 
Lebanon [ lebanan] JIuBaii 
Le Creusot [lokro:'zou] Jle-Kpcao 
Leeds [li:dz] JIhk 
L eeuwarden Flcivoerdan] /IcdRapjicir 
Leghorn see Livorno 
Le Havre see Havre 
Leicester ['lestaj /Iccrcp 
Leipzig ['laipzikj JIcftnuHr 
Le Mans [l9'ma:g] Jle-Man 
Le Marche see Marches, the 
Leningrad ['leningrscdj JleiimirpajT 
Leon (lei'oun] JleoH 
Le Rainey [braeij'si;] Jle-Peucif 
Leyden ['laidanj JIcHach 
L hasa ['h:$a:] Jlxaca 
Liao Ho, R f'ljau'hou] JIhoxs, p. 
Liaohsi ['Ijau'si:] Jlaocn 
Liaotung ['Ijau'dun] JlaoAyH, npos, 
Liaotung, Gulf of JlnojiyHCKHit sax. 
Liaotung Pen. JlHOAyHCKHit, n-oB 
Liberec ['lirbaratsl Jlndepeu 
Liberia [lai'bidna] JlH6cpHfi 
Libya, Libia ['libia] JJhbhh 
L ibyan Desert ['libian] /iHBHftcKaa 
nycT. 

Liechtenstein ['liktanjtainj Jlnxien- 
uiTeilH 

Lidge [li'ci3] /Ibexc 
Lttik Ft. [bik; ld:k] MAk 
Liguria [li'^u:ria] JlnrypHii 
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Ligurian Apennines fli'gjuirian'aepi- 
nainz] /iHrypnitcKHc Auchhhhu, eopu 
Ligurian Sea JlHrypnttcKoc Mope 
Lille [li:l] Jlua.11> 

Lima [ JIhmb 
L imoges [li:'mou3 ] JIumuxc 
L inares [h'naircisj Jliiiiapec 
Linz [lints] Jlumi 
Lipari, Is ['liponj JIunapcKue o-sa 
Eolie, Is [cibljei] Boaue, o-»a 
Lisbon f'lizbon] Jluccafioii 
Lisboa Port, [liz'boiio] 

Lithuania [ilibjui'einjdj Jlnrsa 
Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Repu¬ 
blic JlUTOBCKaU CoBCTCKaH Couua- 
aucTHMecKaH Pecriy^anKa 
Liuchow [']Ju:'d3oii] Jlioqwoy 
Liverpool [li'vopu:!] JluBcpiiyab 
Livorno [Ii'vomou] JIuBOpHO* 

Leghorn ['leghDinj 
Ljubljana |'lju:blja:ri.i] JIio6.iHiia 
Lob Nor, LopNor,/. I'loub’nour; loiip—j 
JlodllOp, 03 . 

Locarno [b'kr.nou] JloKapuo 
Lddf [lud3] Jloaab 

Lofoten Arch. [iD'foutonJ JIo^iotcii- 
CKiie o-Ba 

Loire, R [Iwa:] Jlyapa, p. 

Lorn [bm] JIom 

Lombardy ['bmbodij .’loM6apiuin 
Lombardia ft. [,b'mba:dio] 
Lombardy, Lowland of JIoM6ap;iCKafi 

HH 3 M. 

London [lAiidon] JTohaoh 
L ong Beach ['bg'birtjj JIchi-Bum 
L ong Island ['b:jr)'ailond] JIoHi-Aft- 
.ICllA, 0 . 

Loochoo, Arch, see Ryukyu, Arch. 
Lop Nor, L see Lob Nor, L 
Loriant [l3ri:'a;g] Jlopiiau 
Lorraine [b'rein] JIoTapuHruH 
Los Angeles [bs'2epd3iliz; Ant. -- 
'aeggiliz] Jloc-Auweaoc 
Louvre [Juvrj Jlyep 
Lower Danubian Plain ['d3Bn]u:bidnj 

HHuciie-AyHattCKaR hh3m. 

Lower Saxony ['saeksanij HuaciiHa Cax- 

COHHH 

NIeder Sachsen Germ. ['ni:d3r'za:ksdn] 
Lower Silesia ['si'li:Jid] HuzcHafl Ch- 
aesHH 

Lilbeck [Ijurbak] Jlndex 
Lublin ['IjuiblinJ JIiodauH 
Lucania [Iju'keinia] JlyfcauHa 
Lucerne }lju'sd:n] Jlfouepu 
Luzern Germ, ['lutsern] 

Luchow see Hofei 

Ludwigshafen ['lu:dviks,ha:f9n] JIm- 
BHrcza4>eH 
Luik see Lidge 



Lukchun Depression [Muik'tjuii] /Iiok- 
MyncKafl biia. 

Lttle& |'lu:li:ou] Jlyaeo 

Lunffkiang see Tsitsihar 

Lucfiow see Hofei 

Lfishunkow see Port Arthur 

Luxemburg [lAksoniboig] JlK>KccM6ypr 

Luzern see Lucerne 

Luzon, i [lu:'z 3 n] Jlycoii, o. 

Lvov [IVDfJ JIbBOB 
Lyons I'laisnz; Fr, lir'oirjJ Jlwori 
Lysa Gura, Ait. ['lisa:'gii:ra:J Jlwca- 
fypa, 2. 

M 

Maas, R see Meuse, R 
Macao [mo'kau] Maano 
Port Macao f'po:t'ino'kaii] 
Macassar, Makassar [mo'kaesa] Muaac- 
cap 

Macedonia ['mssi'dounjo] MaKCAomiH 
Macedonian Mts MaKCAOHCKue rophi 
Mackenzie, R (mo'kenzij MaKKeiian, p. 
Madagascar, / ['iii2cdo'g2esko] MaAnra- 
CKap, o. 

Madeira, ! [mo'diora] MaAeiipa, o. 
Madeira, R Majicfipa, p. 

Madras [mo'draes] Ma^pac (h. n.) 
Madras Ma^pac, (npoe.) 

Madrid (ma'dridj MaApiiA 
Madura ['msedjuro] Maaypa 
Magdeburg ['iji»gdib0:g| MarAe( 5 ypr 
Magellan, Str. of [mo'd^eibn] Mare.i- 
jiaiioB np. 

Mahon [nio'houn] MaoH 
Port Mahon ['po:t ins'houn] 

Main |meiii] Msii 
Main, R [uieinj Mafln, p. 

Mainz [maints] Manuu 
Maizuru ['maizuru] Maft^aypy 
Majdanek [mai'da:nek] MaflAaueK 
Majorca, 1 [ma'dsaika] o. Maabopaa 
Mallorka, 1 Sp, [mad'joikd] 
Makassar see Macassar 
Malacca see Malay Pen. 

Malacca Str. [ms'lski')] MaaaKCKiift up. 
Malaga ['masbga] Maaara 
Mftlar, L ['media:] o 3 . Mcaapen 
Malay Arch, see Indonesia 
Malaya# British [ms'leio] Dpui. 

Majiaftfl 

Federated Malay States Maaalt- 
CKan 4>eAepatuiA 

Malay Union (/.) MaaalICKHft 

COI 03 

Malay Pen. fmd'iei] MaaaftCKHit n-oB 
Malacca [ma'lseka] Manaiaca 
Malay Union see Malaya, British 
Maldive Is I'msldaivl MaabAUBcioie o-aa 
Mallorca, 1 see Majorca, I 


Malmd ['mailino:] MaabMc 
Malta, 1 ['modto] o. Majibia 
Manasarowar, L 03. MaiiacapoBap 
Manchester f'msentjistd] Manqecrep 
Manchukuo ['marndsou'kwouj Manq- 
«oy-ro 

Manchuria ['maen't/juano] MaHbM»yt 
pm (h. n.J 

Manchuria see Tungpei (Manchuria) 
Manchuria, Plain of ManbqacypcKan 
paeii. 

Mandal Hobi ManAai-ro 6 ii 
Manhattan [maen'hactn] ManxeiTaii 
Manila [ma'nhlo] Mannaa 
Mannheim ['insnhaim] ManxcttiM 
Mannselkft ['nia:n'sclkja;] ManceabKH, 
xp. 

Mansfeld ['ma:tisfelt] MaHc 4 >eabA 
Maramuresh, Maramuref [uiarra'.'inu:- 
re/] MapaMypem 
Marches, The [drinaii/iz] MapKe 
Le Marche It. [lei 'ma-.rkei] 

Marianas Is [ima:rra:nos] xMapHancKHe 
o-Ba 

Maribor ['niarnbn:] Mapudop 
Maritsa, Marica, R [ma;'ri:tS0] Ma* 
pHua, p. 

Mftrkfljftrvi ['mjairkja: ja:rvi] MBpicaapBii 
Marmara, Sea of ['maimora] MpaMop- 
Hoe Mope 

Marne, R [ma:n] Mapua, p. 

Marsala |ina:'s 3 :i 3 :] Mapcaia 
Marseilles [nia:'seilz] Mapceab 
Marshall, Is ['marjol] MapmaaaoBhi 
o-Ba 

Martinique, / [ma:ti'ni:k] MapTHiiHKa, 0. 
Maryland ['im0ri,ldcnd] MspnaenA 
Mascarene Is ['ma^skdri :n j MacKapeHCKue 
o-Ba 

Mashhad see Meshed 
Massachusetts [,maes0't/u:sets] Macca- 
qyccTC, mm. 

Massachusetts B. Maccaqycerc, saa. 
Maubeuge [tno'bars] Mobeac 
Mauritius, 1 [inD:'riJids; -Jos] 0. Ma- 
BDHKHa 

lie de France ['ildD:'fra:gs] M.ib-Ac- 
d’panc, 0. 

Mazamet [ma:za:'me] MaaaMe 
Mazar-i- 8 harif [ma:'za:rija'ri:f] Masap- 
ii-IliepH 4 > 

Mazur Highland [mai'zur] Masypcxan 

B03B. 

Mecca ['mekd] MexKa 
Mecklenburg ['mekldnbd:g] Mexaen- 
6 ypr 

Medina [me'ditna] MeAHua 
Mediterranean Sea [.meditd'reinjan^si:] 
CpeAH3eMHoe nope 
Mekong, R [,mei'kDg] Mexonr, p. 
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Melbourne [^nielban] Mc.ibfiypn 
Menam, R tmci'na:m] Meiiaw, p. 
Menorca, 1 see Minorca, 1 
Mergen see Nunkiang 
Merseburg ['mcrzaburk] Mep3e()ypr 
Mersey R ['moizi] Mepceft, p. 

Mersin [nieo'sinj Mepcmi 
Mesabi Ra. [ini:'sa:bi] iMocen6iT, 
zopu 

Meseta see Central Plateau 
Meshed [me'Jed] Meiuxe;i 
Mashhad [tiiarj'haidj 
Mesopotamia [nicsopo'leimjo] Mcco- 
noTaMHH 

Mesopotamian Plain xMecoiioinMCKan 

MMSM. 

Messina [mc'simd] McccHMa 
Messina, Str. of MeccniiCKnii up. 

Metz [incls] Meu 

Meuse, R [injurz; /r. uio:z] AU‘ 3 , p, 
Maas, R Datch frna:s| Maac, p. 
Mexico ['meksikou] Mckchkh 
M exico, Gulf of McKCUKaiicKiifi aa.i. 
Mianeh [iiii:'a;ne] Mnaiis 
Michigan MiiMurau, mm, 

Michigan, L. ['inijiganj 03 . MuMiiraff 
Middle Australian Lowland I'lnidbisi- 
'reiljoii] CpejiHc-ABCTpaaiittcKan hh3m. 
Middle Danubian Lowland [doe'nju:- 
bionj CpeAHe-^yHaftCKaa hi!3m. 
Middlesbrough ['nudlzbro] 

6po 

Midia f'lnidid] AIiiauh 
M ilan [mriaenj Mn/iafi 
Milano It, [mi'hinuj 
Milwaukee [mirworki-.J Mii.iyoKii 
Mindanao, 1 [nundsi'n^ioii] .Mhh- 
jianao, o. 

Minneapolis [,ininrot‘polis] .Miiimea- 
iioaHC 

Minnesota |,iiiinrsoiitoJ MiiiinecoTa 
Minorca, Menorca, 1 [inrnj.'koJ Ale- 
Hopxa, o. 

Minsk [niinsk] Muhck 
M iskolc ['miykolts] MiimKoam 
Mississippi Lowland [inisrsipi] iih3.\i. 
Mhcchchiih 

Mississippi, R MncciicHnii, p, 

Missouri, R [mi'suonj Mnccypn, p, 
Mitchurin [mi'tjiiriri] MiinypuH 
Mitrovica jmilro'vi:tso] MurpoBHua 
Moll ['moud3i] Mo;i3ii 
Mokpo, Mokpho ['tnokpou] Moxnxo 
Moldavia [mal'deivja] MojiAaBim 
Moldavian Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lic MoaAaBCKaa CoBeiCKaH Couhu- 
UHCTHMecKafl PccnydaHxa 
Molucca is, Moluccas [molAka; -z] 
MoayKKCKHe o-sa 
Spice Is [spais] o-Ba flpaHOCTeft 


Mongolian Altai | iiiDg'gouljon'Geltai] 
MoiiroabCKnft Aaiail, zopu 
Mongolian People’s Republic Moii> 
roabcxan HapoAnaa Peciiy6.>iHKa 
Outer Mongolia / ['anta'uLig'gouljo] 
BHciiiHHn MoHro.iJia 
Mons |nio:gs] Mohc 
M ontana [uiDn'tairia] MoHiana 
Mont Blanc ['mog'blargj Moii-Bjiair, z. 
Montcalm, L [inonrka’.iiij MoiiKaabM, 

03. 

Mont Cenis ['m^rgsc'niij Moii-Cciiii, 
nep. 

Petit Mont Ceni |'pti:'m3:ijse'iii:j 
IlTii-MoH-CcFin, nep. 

Montenegro [.tiiDniriiirgrou] Mopnoro- 

pHH 

Crna Gora Serb, ('Iscriio'g^ir;)] 
Monte Rosa ['niourilci 'roiizo] Mohtc- 
Po3a, z, 

Montevideo [^iiuntivi'deiou] AloMie- 

BHACO 

Montmartre [m3:g'nia:rlr| AloMMaprp 
Mont Pelde ['iiioiijpo'lciJ AloK-IIe.ie. 

HJIK. 

Pel6e, Mt. fpi>'iei] lle.ic, sak. 
Montreal [,m3iitri'o:i] Aloiipea.ib 
Monts Dore I'niDig'd.!:) A\oji-Aop, 

MaCCHB 

Morava, R fnio'rarvo] Alopaua, p, 
Moravia [iiio'rtMvio] MopasHa 
Morava Czech, [nio'ra:va:] 

Morea, Pen. see Peloponnesus, Pen. 
Morocco, French [ino'rokou] tppaimy:*- 
CKoe AtapoKKO 

Morocco, Spanish HcnaHCKoc AlapoKKo 
Moscice f'liiosjtiisu] Alocbiumu 
Moscow I'liiDskou] xMocKBa 
Moselle, R [mo'zel] Moae.ib, p, 

Mosel, R Uerm. ['niDzal] 

Most [most] Moct 
M ostar f'liiDrsta:] Alocrap 
Motala ['mu:ta:h:] Myraaa 
Moukden see Mukden 
Mozambique [mouzom'birk] MosauduK 
Portuguese East Africa Ilopry- 
raabCKaa Boct. AcppuKa 
Mozambique Chan. AloaaividHKCKHk np. 
Mukden, Moukden ['muikdan] AtyKAen 
Fengtien ['fAg'tjAii] d>uHTHiib 
Mfllheim ['nijuilhaitiij MiojibreftM 
Mulhouse [niju'lu;z] Miojiya 
Munich [,mju:nik] Mionxen 
Milnchen Germ. ['m]u:nhan] 

Mur, R [tnua] Myp, p, 

Murcia I'mDrJioJ Mypcna (h. n.) 
Murcia MypcHs, (npos.) 

Muren Mypen 

Muresh, Mure;, R ['murejj Mype* 
uiya, p. 
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Murmansk [inot'ma-.nsk] MypMaiicK 
Muroran [muro'rain] Mypopaii 
Murray, R I'niAri] Myppeft, p, 
Murrumbidgee R |mo:roin'bidsi] Mep- 

peM6Hn)UH, p, 

Musan ['nni:'sa:n] Mycaiih 
Mutankiang ['rmr.'daiii'kjaiij] iMy;ia»b- 

U3HH 

Mysore [mai's:*:] Mncop 
N 

Nagano ['na;ga:iio] Marain) 

Nagaoka f'lhxgo'ouki)] I^araoKu 
Nagasaki ['na'go'sa:ki] Haracaicii 
Nagoya f'naigoja:] llaroji 
Nagpur I'naigpuoJ Harnyp 
Nagykanizsa ['iiodj,koiii 5 .)] i {a;ii>Ka- 

HH>Ka 

Najin ['naidsin] Ha*iHnuf 
Nambo (Soiidi area) I'rinn'bouJ llawdo 
(fOMfir. o6x) 

Cochin China /. ['kaijiirijainn] Ko- 

XHlIXHIia 

Nainpho see Chinnainpo 
Nani Tso, L see Tengri Nor, L 
Nanchang ['nccirtja:^] HaiibMaii 
Nancy ['na?nsij Huhch 
N an Hai see South China Sea 
Nanking ['rbiMi'ki^j fiaiiKUH 
Nanning ['nariVtii^J Ilaiihumi 
Nantao ['iia:n'duu] HuHh.iao 
Nantes fntTnls] IlariT 
Naples i'neiplzj Hoaiioih 
Napoli It, f'nr.poli:] 

Naples, Bay of fieanoiHTancKiiii am. 

Napoli see Naples 

Narbada, R [iiAr'bAdo] llnp^aia, p. 

Nerbudda, R [no:'bAdo] 

Narew, R [' narref] Hapen, p, 

Narvik fnaivik] HapiiHK 
Natal [na'tcvl] Haxaih 
Navarre [no'va:] Hauappa 
Navarra Sp, [na-.'vaira:] 

Navigators Is see Samoa Is 
Neckar, R I'ncka:] HcKKap 
Nejd [nc 5 d; ncid] 

Nepal, Nepaul [iirp3:1] Henai 
Nerbudda, R see Narbada, R 
Netherlands f.ne^olondz] HHAepjiaH.ibi 
Holland ['holoridj ro.xjiaHjuifi 
Netherlands Indies see Indonesian 
Republic 

Neuilly [na:']i;] Heftn 
Neuilly sur Seine [no:']i; s]ur 'scin] 
Nevada [na'vaida] Hesajia 
Newark ['njurak] HbioapK 
Newchwang see Ylngkow 
New Caledonia, / pn}u:,koeli'doun];)] 
Hob. KaiejnoHHfi, o. 


New Castile ['iiju: koes'til] Honaa Ka- 

CTHlIia 

Castilla la Nueva Sp. [kais'tidja; la; 
'nweiva:] 

Newcastle |'iiju:^ka:sl] ilbiOKaca (Asem- 
paAUH) 

Newcastle HbioKaca (Ah^aiiu) 

New England ['njii:'iT)gldndJ Honan 
AnranH 

Newfoundland, / ['njir.foiid'la^nd] 
Hbio(})aynxieii;i, o. 

Newfoundland Bank Hbio4)ayH;uenA- 
CKan oTMe.ib 

New Guinea, / [,nju:'gini] Honan Fbh- 
fien, (K 

New Hampshire [.njii:'haMiipJ'M] Hbio- 
rsMiiiQHp 

New Jersey [,njn:'d39:zi] HbK)-A»cpcH 
New Mexico [,nju;’iiieksikou] Hbio- 
Mckchko 

New Orleans [,nju:':Mionz] HoBufl 
Op lean 

New South Wales ['nju'sauO'weilz] 
HoBbiii lOiKHuft ysahc, mm. 

New York |'nju:'jD;k| Hbio-Koptt 
New York Hi»»>-MopK, turn. 

New Zealand [,nju:'zi;lond] Hon. Se- 
.laHAiiff 

New Zealand Alps [oelps] Honoae- 
jiaitxcKiie A.ibiihi, ropu 
Niagara Falls [iiai'a*gori>J Hnarapa, 
nOn. 

Niagara, R Huarapa, p. 

Nicaragua f,nik;Vra:gwoJ liiiKuparya 
Nice |ni:s] Himna 

Nicobar Is [juko'batr] HHKo6apcKHe 
o-Ba 

Nieder Sachsen sec Lower Saxony 
Niemen, R ['ni:man] lleMan, p. 

Niger, R ['naidja] Hurcp, p. 

Nigeria [nai'd^^ioria] lliircpHH 
Niigata ['njirgaita] HiiHraia 
Nijmegen ['iiaiineigon] HeftMcrcn 
NImwegen [nim'vcigan] HiiMne- 
ren 

Nimeguen [ni'nicigon] 

Nile, R [nail] Hhji, p, 

Nimeguen see Nijmegen 
Nfmes, Nismes [ni:mj Hum 
Nimwegen see Nijmegen 
Ningsia ['nig'/Ja:] Hhhch 
Ningyuan see Kuldja 
NiS [nij] Hhiu 
N ismes see Nfmes 
NonnI, R ['non'ni:] Homm, p. 
Nordkapp see North Cape 
Nord Rhein Westfalen see Northern 
Rhine Westphalia 
Norfolk ['iiDifak] Hop4>o.iK 
Norman ['naimon] HopMan 
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Normandy ['noimondi] HopMaHAUH 
Normandie Fr. [nD:rma:g'di] 
Normandy, Pen. see Cotentin, Pen. 
NorrkOping ['no:tjo:pig] HopMeiinur 
Norrland Plateau ['no:,hind] Hup- 
.laujiCKoe naropbe 

North America ['na:0o'mcriko] Coocp- 
HBR AMepHKa 

North Cape Hopji-KaiT, m. 

Nordkapp Norw. ['nu:r'ka;p] 

North China Plain CeDcpo-KuTaiiCKaM 

HH3M. 

Northern Ireland ['nordon'aiolond] 
CenepHaa Vlpsiaimm 
Northern Rhine Westphahlia ['naiddti 
'raiiiwcst'ieiljo] CeacpH. Peftii-Bect- 
(})aaiiH 

Nord Rhein Westfalen Germ, 
pno:rl'rain vest'fa-.lon] 

Northern Rhodesia [roii'ditzio] Cenepn. 
Poaeawfl 

Northern Territory Ccncpiiaa Tcppii- 
TopiiH, npoe. 

North French Lowland see Paris Basin 
North German Plain CeHcpo-I epMaif- 

CKaa 1I1I3M. 

North 1. CeBcpuFjft o. (IlomH SeAun- 
dun) 

North Italian Plain CeBepu-HTa.ibJin- 
CKaa panii. 

North Sea ['n3:0'si:J CcBepiioc Mopc 
Northumberland [no:'6A inboloiid] Hopi- 
yudepaeriA 

Norway ['noiwei] MopocrnB 
Notec, R ['notets] Hotcu, p. 

Notre Dame ['noutr'drnij CoCop Ila- 
pHXCKOft iSoroMaiepii 
Nottinffham ['notigam] HoiTHureM 
Nova Goa ['nouva'gouo] HoBa Toa 
Nova Scotia ['nouva’skoujoj Hon, 
UioTaanjaHH, n-oe 
Novi Sad ['nouvrsardj HoBH-Ca;i 
Novosibirsk [nD:vosi'bi:rsk] Hoboch- 
dnpcK 

Nowa Huta ['nouvo'hu:ta:| Honaw Fyia 
Nubian Desert ['njurbionj Hy6H{1iCKaH 
nycT. 

Nunkiang ['nun'kjaig] HyiibusHH 
Mergen pmea'gen] MaprsHb 
Nuremberg ['njuorembarg] Hiopiifjcpr 
Ndrnberg Germ, ['njuirnberkj 
Nyasa, Nyassa, L ['njaisoj Hbfica, 03. 
Nyasaland ['njazso^aendj HbacaiciiA 

O 

Oakland f'ouklend] Okjicha (Mos, 3e- 
Aundun) 

Oakland Okacha (CUIA) 

Oberhausen ['ouba^hauzan] Odepxaysen 


Oder, R ['ouda] Oacp, p. 

Odra, R Pol. ['oudro] Ojipa, p. 
Odessa [ou'dcso] Oaecca 
Odra, R see Oder, R 
Ohio [ou'haiou] OraAo, mm, 

Ohio, R OraWo, p. 

Oise, R [w3:z] Vasa, p. 

Okhotsk, Sea of [siMvoirkDisk] Oxot- 
CKoe Mope 

Okhrlda, L I'akndo] Oxpjijva, 03. 
Oklahoma [,otikb'hounia] Ok.iuxom:! 
Gland, / [d:'la;ndj Baaiiji, o. 

Old Castile pouldkaes'tiI| CrapuH Ka> 

CTH,THH 

Castilla La Vieja Sp. [ka-.s'tiilja; 
la: 'vjeha:] 

Oldham ['ouldonij 0.i;xeM 
Olomouc ['alomoutsl OaoMoyu 
Olt, Oltul, R [alt] OxTya, p. 

Omaha |'oiiiiio,ha:J Ouaxu 
Oman [o'niarn] OMaii 
Ominato ['oumi'na:Lou] OMiniaro 
Onon, R [binon] Oiioh, p. 

Ontario, L [an'icoriou] OiJiapno, 03. 
Oostende see Ostend 
Oporto [o'paito] Onopio 
}^oTio Port [’partuj Hopro 
Oradea [o'raidio] Opa^M 
Oran |3:'ra:n] Oian 
Orange Free State [briiids'frii'sicii] 
Opair)xenaH, npo$. 

Orange, R OpaHwcBun, p, 

Oregon [brigon] OperoFi 
Ore Mts. PyjiHwe ropw 
Erzgebirge Germ. ('erlsg(?,birgo] 
Orinoco Plain [ari'noukou] OpinioK- 

CKan HH 3 M. 

Orinoco, R OppiHOKo, p. 

Orissa tou'risa] Opncca 
Orizaba, V [ourrsaiba] OpHca6a, sak, 
Citlaltepetl, V [,si:tla:rteipetl] 
CHTaaabTencTab, bak . 

Orkhon, R f,3:'kDn] Opxon, p, 

Orkney Is [brkni] OpKneAcKuc o-oa 
Orleans [bilionz; Fr. Drlci'org] Op.ieaii 
Osaka [ou'saika] Ocaxa 
Osaka (Wan) B [ou'sa:kd ('wa:ri)] 
Ocaxa (-Ban), auA. 

Oslo [bzlou] Ocao 
Ostend [Dist'end] OcTenae 
Oostende FI. [oust'ende] 

Ostende Fr. [osFa:gd] 

Ostrava [ast'raiva;] OcTpana 
Osum, R [o'sum] Ocym, n. 
oewf^lm [oj'vjentsim] OceeimHM 
Ottawa [btawe] OTTasa 
Oulu I'oulu] Oyay 
Uleaborg Sw. [,u:leou'b3r]] Yaea- 
6opr 

Ouse, R [u:z] Vs, p. 
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Outer Mongolia see Mongolian Peo¬ 
ple's Republik 
Oviedo [o'vjeidou] Onhejio 
Oxford f'Dksfod] OKc4»opii 
Oyasiwo, Current f'ojai'siwD] Oiln- 
Chbo, TeHCHHe 

P 

Pacific Ocean [po'sifik 'oujii] Tuxaft 
oKean 

Padua ['pGedjuo] IlajiyH 
Padova 1L f'pa:dova:] 

Pahlevi [pado'vi:] nexjieiui 
Enzeli /. feiize'li;] ^H3eaH 
Pakistan [,pd(*ki'sta:n] flaKHCTati 
Palais de Chaillot [pa:1edo:.rarja:] 
jiBopcu lUano 

Palais de Luxembourg [pai'ledo: 
Ijuksem'biitr] JIioKccMdyprcKHft ;ibo- 
pen 

Palembang f,pa:lanrba:g] riaacM^aiir 
Palermo lpo'lo:niouj ria.iepMo 
Palestine ['paclistainj riaaecniiia 
Palma ['pailma;] na.ThMa 
Pamirs |pa:'iTiidz] IlaMHp, iiaropbe 
Pampas ['pa:nipa:s] ITauna, iihsm. 
Panagyurishte [pa:na:'gju:rijte] riana- 

riOpHUITC 

Panama |,paena'mr.] rianaMa 
Panama Canal Zone 3oiia FlaiiaM- 
CKoro Kaiia.ia 

Panama, Gulf of riaiiaMCKHli aoA. 
Panama, Isthmus of nanaMCKHri iie- 
peiueeK 

Panama, Republic of nanaMa, pe- 
cnyd.iHKa 

Pantelleria, I [pa:n,tclerri3] naiuea- 
jiepHH, o. 

Pantb^on [pa:gte'D:(|] llaHTeoH 
Pantin [pa:g'ta*Q] naiiTen 
Paoshan ['bau7a:n] Baoiuaiib 
Paoting ['bau'tig] BaoAHii 
Tsfngyuan ['tsig']wa:n] UHiiiiioaHb 
Paotow ['bau'tou; -tau] Baoroy 
Papua ['paep]ua] llaiiya 
Paraguay ['paerogwai] Ilaparnaft 
Paraguay, R naparsak, p, 

Parana, R f,pa:ra:'na:] riapaua, p, 
Paris I'paerisj^riapHxc 
Paris Basin ilapHiKCKHft Baccckii 
North French Lowland Ceoepo- 
d’paHuyacxaa hh3m. 

Pas de Calais see Dover, Stn of 
Patagonia [paeto'gounja] nararoHMa 
Patagonia, Plateau of nararoHCKoe 
nacK. 

Paterson ['paetason] naiepcoH 
Pathet Lao (Laos) ['pa:tet'lau (1a:os)] 
naieT^Jlao (JIaoc) 


Pearl Harbor ['po:rha:b3] Ilupa-Xapdop 
P6cs [pcitjj rieq 
Peian ['bei'a:n] Bsftanb 
Pekin(g) ['pi'kin(-iij)} ncKHW 
Peiping ['pei'pig; 'bci'pig] Beftnuii 
Pelde, Mt see Mont Pel^e 
Peloponnesus, Pen. [pelopo'ni:sosj Tle- 
JIOIIOHHeC, nrOB 

Morea, Pen. [rno'rka] 

Penarroya f^peinja-ZrouJa;] rieiibnppoa 
Penchl I'ben'tji:] BsHbiiH 
Pengsihu f'beg'sii'hu;] Baiibciixy 
Pennines, Mts ['periinz] IleHitiiiiCKHe 
ropu 

Pennsylvania LpcnsirveinjaJ neiiciwh- 
oaiiHn 

Perim, / [pei'ri:in] IlepuM, o. 

Pernambuco see Recife 

Pernik see Dimitrovo 

Persian Gulf [’porjon] IlcpcHACKHii auA, 

Perth fpo:6J Ilepi 

Peru ]p3'ru:J Flepy 

Pescadores [,pesko'dD;riz| I IccKHAop- 

CKHe O-Bcl 

Peshawar fpejat'wa:] rieuiaBap 
Petchenga [pc'tjegga:] neqeura 
Petsamo Finn. ['petsa:mou] rieicaMO 
Petit Mont Cenis see Mont Cents 
Petro^eni f.petro'Jcnj] ricTpoiiicHii 
Petrozawodsk [,petroza:'vo:dsk] nei- 

pOSaBOACK 

Petsamo see Petchenga 
Philadelphia [.fiU'dslOa] 4>HJiaACJib(|)HJi 
Philippine Is, Philippines f'filipi:ri; 

'fihpain; -z] OHXHniiHHiii, o-ua 
Phybngyang see Pyongyang 
Piandj, R see Amu Darya, R 
Piedmont ['pitdmant] IlbeMOHT, npos. 

Piemonte It. [pjei'mounteij 
Piedmont, Foot Hills IlbeAMOiiT, 
HAamo 

Piedmont, Plain of IlbeMoiiT, jpaBii. 
Pingyan ['pig']u:'a;n; -]wa:n] nHHbio- 
ai4b 

Pinkiang see Harbin 
Piraeus [parri:3s] Flnpek 
Pittsburgh ['pitsbaig] IlHTTcdypr 
Place M Bastille ['pla:sd3:ba:s'ti}] 
naomaAb BacTHAHH 

Place de la Concorde ['platsdada: 

k3n'k3:d] naomaAb CoraacuH 
Place de PEtoile ['plaisdadcit'wa:!] 
naomaAb SeesAbi 

Place des Invalides ['pla:sdeza:gva:'li:d] 
naomaAb MuBaanAOB 
Place de Trocadero ['pla:s da: 

traka:’deirou] naomaAb TpoKaAepo 
Pleven ['plevan] naeaen 
Plevna ['plevna:] naeoHa 
Ploestf [pla'/]ejt] llaoemTH 
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Plovdiv ['ploivdlfj n.lOBAHB 
Plymouth [plirnoO] n.nnMYT 
Plzen f'pAlzenj] Fl-ibaciib 
Po, R Ipoii] Ho, p. 

Pohai, Gulf of see Chihli, Gulf of 
Pola see Pula 
Poland [pouldiid] Flo-ibiiia 
Polish Republic ['poulijj HoabCKan 
PecnydanKa 

Pomorze* [po'niDrse] IloMopbc 
Poniorze Highland rioMopcKaa bo3u. 
Pompeii |pom'pen] [loMncB 
Pondicherry [,pDndri Jen; -Jen] 

nonjiHiucpH 

Pontine Mts ['ponlain; pjiitin] llon- 
THftcioie ropw 
Puotung ['pu:'turi] nyryn 
Popocatepetl, V [po.poukai'teipellj 

riorioKaTeiicT.ib, bak . 

Pori ['poiinj llopn 
Bjdrneborg Sw, ['bjoaicborjj Dbcp- 
iicOopr 

Porjus ['pairjusj Hopbioc 
Porkkala Udd ['porrkah'utd] IIopKKa.ia- 
Vaa (apenda CCCP) 

Port Arthur ['pn:t 'a:0o] nopT-Apiyp 
Ldshunkow ['ljut'Jiin’kouj JlioiUuyin, 
Port Fuad [,pD:tfirxd| nopr-<l>yaA 
Portland ['portloridj IIopiacHA 
Port Macao see Macao 
Port Mahon see Mahon 
Porto see Oporto 
Porto Rico see Puerto Rico 
Port Radium |,pD:l'rcidioin] nopi- 
PaAiiii 

Port Said [,p3:tsa;'i:d] nopT-Caia 
Portsmouth ['pr.tsrnoO] lIopicMyr 
Portugal f'p3:tjii;goIJ IIopTyra.iHn 
Portuguese Cast Africa see Mozam¬ 
bique 

Portuguese Guinea [.p'':iju'gi:z'ginij 
IlopTyra-ibCKaH fBUHoi 
Potsdam {'potsda?m] rioTCJiiiM 
Poyang Hu,Z, |'pou'ja:p'hii:J noHnxy,o3. 
Poznan |'pouzii3:nj] lloanaiib 
Prague [preig; praig] Flpaia 
Praha Czech. ['pra:ln:j 
Prespa, L ['prespoj Flpcciia, os. 
Preston f'prostori; -tnj Mpcciofi 
Pretoria Ipn'lourjo] ripcrupHn 
Prince Rupert I'pniis'ruipotj ripimc- 
PynepT 

Provence [pro'vaigs] npoBaHC 
Prussia [prAjo] flpyccHH 
Prut, R [pruilj Ilpyi, p. 

Pueblo ['pweblou] OyadAO 
Puerto Rico, / ppwcrtou'ri.’kou] 
riyapTo-pHKo, o. 

Porto Rico, / /. ['pD:tou'ri:koii] 
riopTo-PuKo, o. 


Puget Sound ['pjiKdsel'saundj FlbioA- 
»eT-CaynA, saji. 

Puglia see Apulia 
Puket, I ['pu:kit] riyKcT, o. 

Pula ['pu:l3] Ilyjia 
Pola /. [pouLi] IloJia 
Punjab [pAird 3 o;bJ nciiAHiad 
Pusan ['pu:'sa:n] HyTaii 
Pyongyang, Phydngyang ['Pjeij'ja-.gl 

riXCHbHH 

Pyrenees [,piro'ni:z] niipcHcn, zopti 

Q 

Quara Shahr, Karashahr [kx^rai'ja:] 
Kapamap 

Quathlamba, Mts see Drakensbergen 
Quebec fkwi'bek] KsedcK 
Queens [kwi:nz] Kynnc 
Qweensland ['kwi:nzlond] Kbmiicacha 
Q uito f'kirlouj Khto 

R 

Raba, R ['ra:bo] Pa6a, /;. 

Radom ['ra:doni] PaAOM 
Rangoon f,roer)'gu:n] Panryii 
Reading ['rediTjj PeAwnr 
Recife Irei'siifoj Peem^e 
Pernambuco (;pt'>:iia»nrbju:kou] IIcp- 
uaudyKO 

Recklinghausen [’rekliijhauzon] PeK- 
AHHrxayseii 

Red River see Song Koi, R 
Red Sea ['red'si:] Kpaciioc Mope 
Reggio di Calabria ['red 5 odika;']a:brio] 
PeA>KO-AH-Kaaa6pHa 
Reims [ri:mz] PeiiMC 
Remscheid ['reinjaitj PeMUicfiA 
Rennes frenj Penn 
Resi^ ['rejitsoj PeuiHua 
Reunion, / [re'juinjanj PcionbOH, o. 
Reuss, R [rnis] Peftc, p. 

Reykjavik ['rekjavik] PettKbHUHK 
Rezaieh L see Rizaiyeh, L 
Rhine, R [rain] Pekn, p> 

Rhein Germ, [rain] 

Rhineland Pfalz ['rainlond'pfadts] 
PeftHAaHA-riipaAbu 

Rheinland Pfalz Germ, ['rainlaint 
'pfailts] 

Rhine Schistose Mts PeiiiiCKiic cjian- 
iicBue ropu 

Rhode Island ['roud'ailond] Poa-ADacha 
R hone, R [roun] Puna, p. 

Ribachl Pen. [rrbaitji] n-on Piii6a<iHtt 
Richmond ['ritjmond] Phiimoha 
R iga ['rj:ga] Pnra 
Rieka [ri^ciko] PHexa 
Flume /. ['fjurmei] 4>HyMe 
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Rilo-Rhodope Mts. ['ri-.Io'rndopi:] Phjio- 
PoAoncKiie ropu 

Rio de Janeiro ['ri:ou dei d.^d'niorou] 
PHO-jieOKaHeftpo 

Rio Grande del Norte, K ['ri:ou'gra:n- 
dodcrnorto] Pno-rpaH;ie-Aejib-Hop- 

Tc, /;. 

Rio Muni see Spanish Guinea 
Rio Negro, /? [rirou'ncigrou] Pno-Hcr- 
po, p. 

Riotinto [riD'tirnloJ Pho-Thiito 
Riukiu, Arch, Ryukyu, Arch. 
Riyadh see Er Riyadh 
Rizaiyeh, L [rrzo-.je] Peaaftc, 

Rezaieh, L |re'za:je] 

Urmia, L I'u:mio] ypuim, o.r. 
Rochester ['rotjisiaj Po»iccTcp 
Rocky Mts CKn.incTue ropu 
Rome [roiinij Phm 
Roma It ['rouiiia:] 

Rosario fro'sarinoii] Pocapiio 
Rostock ['rostok] Poctok 
Rotterdam ['rnl 9 ,d*ni] PoTiepjwM 
Roubaix [ru:'bc| Py6a 
Rouen [ru'a;r|] Pyan 
R(o)umania [rui'mcinp] Pyubiiiiui 
Rumanian People’s Republic Py- 
MMHCKafl HapoAHaa PecnyC.iHKa 
Ruanda Urundi |ri]:'a:nda:u'rundi] Py- 
aiijoia-ypyjOTi 
Ruhr, /? [ru:r] Pyp, p. 

Ruse ['ru:s(.*] Pyce 
Ruschuk I'rusljuk] Pyiuyii 
Russia ['fAja] Poccmh 
Russian Soviet Federative Socia¬ 
list Republic PoccuilcKaH (!!obct- 
CKaa ^cflcpaxHBHaH CoiinaaiiCTHMc- 
CKan Pcciiyd.iHKa 

Ruwenzori, Mt, [,ru:wcn'zoun] Pvbcii- 

3upH, 2 , 

Ryukyu, Riukiu, Arch ['rju:'kjii:] Pio- 
Kio, o-sa 

Loochoo, Arch. ['Iu:'tJu:J/lK)JiK),o-ua 
Rzeszdw ['sejuf] >KemyB 

S 

Saar [za:J Caap, npos. 

Saar, R Caap, p. 

Saarbrfleken ['za:'bru:kan] CaapdpioK- 
Keii 

Sachsen see Saxony 
Sachsen-Anhalt see Saxony-Anhalt 
Sacramento [^saekro'mentou] Caxpa- 

MCHTO 

Sacramento, R CaKpaMCHTo, p. 
Sagunto [sa:'guntouJ Carynio 
Sahara [sd'haira] Cazapa, nycr. 

Saigon (sai'gounj Cakrou 
Salma L ['saima:j CakMa, 03. 


Sain Shanda Cafhi-lJJaiiAa 
Saint Denis {,soeg de'nirj CcH-/IeiiH 
Saint £tienne [,sa?g tci'ljen] CeHT-3Ti.en 
Saint Germain [^saegser'mapr)] Cen- 
>KepMeii 

Saint Germain en Laye I,sopg' scr- 
'maega:g'Icil 

Saint Gotthard, Pass [seint'gaOod; 

-'gntod| Cen-FoTapii, nep. 

Saint Helena, / |'seinthe'Ii:noJ Cb. 
E.rcriFj, o. 

Saint John I'scinl ’dsDn] Ccht-J^mcoh 
S aint John’s I'seirit'djons] CeHT-Ji«()nc 
Saint Lawrence, Gulf of fscint 'b:roiis] 
33.1. Cb. JIaBpeHTHH 
Saint Lawrence, R Cn. JlaspciiiMB, p. 
Saint Louis [seint 'luis| CeHi-JIync 
Saint Nazaire [saeg nar'zto] Cen-Ha- 

3ep 

Saint Paul [senit 'po:!] CciiT-rioa 
Saint Pierre [seint 'pjsa] Cen-ribcp 
Sakai ('sa:ka:i] (.'aKan 
Sakhalian see Heiho 
Sakhalin, / f^saika-.'lkn] Caxa.iiiii, o, 
Salgd Tarjdn ['blgoii'torjatn] nia.iuro- 
Taphnii 

Salonika [,sa:l.>'in:ko; sa'bnik;)] Ca.io- 

HHKII 

Salt Lake City f'sDilt'leik'siti] Co.it- 
JJcftK-ClMH 

Salvador [,saeIva'do:J Ca.ibBajiop 
Salween, R [,sfel'wi:n] Caay-jn, p, 
Salzburg ['sDlz'bogj 3a.ibu6ypi 
Sambre, R [sargbrj Ca.\i6pa/^. 

Samoa, Is [sa'moud] CaMoa, o-sa 
Navigators Is f'naevigeitaz] o-ua 
Mopeii.iaBaTe.iek 
Samsun [sa;m'su:n] CaMcyii 
San, R [so:n] ('an, p, 

Sana, Sanaa [ss-.'ns:] Cana 
San Diego [s^ien di'eigou] Caii-^lHoro 
San Francisco [sa^n iran'siskou] Can- 
<I>pafmncKO 

San Francisco B, CaM-d>paimHCKo, 6, 
San Joaquin, R [sa^n \vsE:'ki;n] Caii- 
XoaKHH, p, 

San Juan [saen 'liwa:n] Cair-Xyaw 
Sankt Gallen ['za:nkt 'gadonj CaiiKT- 
laaacH 

Sankt Pdlten ['za:gkt 'padlonj CanKi- 
IlejibTeH 

San Marino [sa:n nia:'ri:iio] Caii-Ma- 

PHHO 

San Pedro fsaen 'piidrou] Caii-lIcApo 
Santa Fe' ['soenta 'fei] CaHTa-4>c 
Santander [,sa:nta:n'd8a] CaHTaiiacp 
Santiago [isaenti 'a:gou] Caiir-Hro 
Santos I'saintas] CafiTviu (CaHToc) 

Sao Francisco, R j^saiig fran'sijku] 
Caii-4>paHUHCK0, p. 
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Sadne, JR [soun] Cona, p. 

Sao Paulo fisaug 'pauluj Caii-llavMv 

(H. n.) 

Sao Paolo CaH-Ilayay, wm. 

Sao Salvador ['saen * 'saeivodo:] Caii- 
Caabsaaop 
Bahia fbe'i:9] Bana 
Sapporo ['S3;p,porou| Cannopo 
Saragossa [,sa:rd'g3S9] Caparocca 
Zaragoza Sp. [,0a:ra:'go0a;] 

Saraevo, Sarajevo ['sa:ra:jevo; 'se—] 
CapacBO 

Sardinia, 1 [sr.'dinjo] CapjiHHHH, o. 

Sardegna, 1 It. jsair'deinja:] 

Sasebo psarscboj Cacc6o 
Saudi Arabia [s3:'ii:did'reibjaj Cay- 
AOBCKan ApaBiia 
Sava, R ['saiva;] Caaa, p. 

Saxony ['saeksoni] CaKcoHiia 
Sachsen, Germ, ['zaiksan] 

Saxony Anhalt ['saeksani 'a;nha:ltj Cax- 
coHHa-Anra.ibT 

Sachsen Anhalt, Germ. ['zi:ks3n- 
'a:nha:lt] 

Scandinavian Mts f,skixndrneivjdn| 

CKaHAHHaBCKHC TOpU 

Scandinavian Pen. CKaiiAHiiaBCKHn ii-on 
Scapa Flow ['skatpa'flou] CKaiia-<I>aoy 
Schelde, Scheldt, R ['skcldo; skcir] 
IJIcxbAa, p. 

Escaut, R Fr. fes'kou] 3cko, p. 
Schleswig Holstein I'Jleisvik 'hoiilJtain| 
lUjieaBHr-r oabuirettH 
Schwarzwald, Mts ['Jvirrts 'va:It] 
LlJBapiiBaabji, zopu 
Schwerin ['Jveirirn] lilBcpHH 
Scotland ['skotland] UloTaaHiiHH 
Scranton ['skraentan] CKpanTuir 
Scunthorpe ['skAnOoip] CKaHiopii 
Scutari see Oskfldar 
Scutari see ShkodGr 
Scutari, L ['sku:tori] CxyTapii, o:t. 
Shkod^r, L Alb. ['JkouddJ 1J1 ku> 
;iep, 03. 

Seattle [si'aetl] Cusia 
Seine, R [sein] Cena, p. 

Selenga, R [sei'lengoj Ccaefira, p. 
Sendai ['sen'dai] CeHAaii 
Senegal (,seni'g3:lj Cciicraa, npoB. 
Senegal, R Ceiieraa, p. 

Seoul [soul; sei'oul] Ceya 
KydngsOng pkJeg'sD^J Keiicoii 
Sernia psarbja] CepdHH 
Serbian Mts ['saibjanl CcpdcKHc ropu 
Severn, R ['sevarnj CeaepH, p. 

Seville ['sevil; si'vil] CcBHabx 
Sevilla Sp. [sei'vi:l]a:] 

Sevres ['seavr] Cesp 
Seychelles psei'jelzj CcflmeabCKHe 
o-Ba 


Shahrud |'Ja:,ru:d] IJJaxpyA 
Shanghai ['Jaeg'haiJ LLlauxail 
Shanhaikwan ['Ja:n'hai'gwa;nJ lllanb- 
xadryaHb 

Shannon, R f'M'non) UlaFinoH, p. 
Shansi ['Jam's!:] lllaHbcii 
Shantou see Swatow 
Shantung ['Jatn'dugj IHanb^iyii, npoe. 
Shantung, Pen. lUaubjiyH, n~oe 
Shaochow see Kiukiang 
Shatt al Arab, R ['Jaitob'rr.bJ Iliai- 
3.ib«Apa6, p. 

Sheerness ['Jianesj lUnpHecc 
Sheffield |'Jefi:ld| 

Sheikh Said j'Jeiksa:M:dj lUeftx-CaHji 
Shensi ['Jen'si:j IllsiibCH 
Shetland Is pjciland] LLicT;iaii;icKHc 
o-Ba 

Shigatse [Ji'gartsc] IlliiraTsc 
Shikoku ['Ji:,koiikuj CuKOKy, o. 

Shilka, R ['Jilka] LuHaKa, p. 
Shimonoseki ['Jimiounou'scikij (>hmo- 

IIOCCKU 

Shipka Pass ['Jipko] UlnnKa, nep. 
Shizuoka ['Jl:zu'ouk9l CyjiayoKa 
Shkod^r ['Jkuudaj IllKo;iep 
Scutari ['skiKtarij CxyiapH 
Shkod^r, L see Scutari, L 
Sholapur ['Joiilarpua] IlJo.ianyp 
Shufu see Kashgar 
Shuinen see Kolarovgrad 
Siam see Thailand 
Sian ['si:'a:nj CiiaHb 
Sibenik [jrbenlik] IllndcHHK 
Siberia [sai'biaria] Cndupb 
Sibiu [si'bju:] Cnduy 
Sicily, I ['sisilij CiiiiHiHH, o. 

Sicilia, I It. [s'tji:lja:] 

Sierra de Credos ['sjcra; dei 'grcidosj 
Cbeppa-(jie-)rpeaoc, zopu 
Sierra de Guadarrama ['sjera: dei 
,gwa:3a:'ra:ma:] Cbeppa-(jic-) FBaaap- 
paua, zopu 

Sierra Leone ['sjcraili'oiina] Cueppa- 
Jleoiie 

Sierra Morena ['sjera; mo'reina:] 
Cbeppa-Mopena, zopu 
Sierra Nevada ['sjera: nerva;da:] 
Cbeppa-HcBaAa, zopu (kfcuanHa) 
Sierra Nevada [si'ero nei'vaids] Cbeppa- 
HeBaAa, xp, (ClUA) 

Sigang ['sl:'ka;n] CHKan 

Si Kang, R ['si:'kja:g; -'d 3 ja:g] Cn- 

U35IH, p. 

Silesia see Lower and Upper Silesia 
Simonstown, Simonas Town ['sai- 
manz^taun] CattMOHCTayn 
Simplon ['siniplon] CHMiiaoii 
Singapore [iSigga'pa:] Cunraiiyp 
Singkep, / [.sig'kep] CunKcn, o. 
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Sinhsian^y Hsinhslang ['sin'sjanj] 
CHHbCHH 

SInkiang ['sin'kjarr); -dsjaiij; -gja-.g] 
CiiHbusnH 


Sinfiiju ['sin'id^u] C:Hri-hljt<i}Ky 
Siret, R [srretj Ceper, p. 

Sitsang see Tibet 

Skagerrak, Str, ['skopg^'riTk] Cnarep- 

pHK, lip. 

SkellefteA ['Jelcficou] Mle.i.icipTco 
Skoplje ['sko:pljeJ Ckoimc 
Sliven ['slirvon] C.ihbch 
Slovakia (slu'vaokio] CioBnKHa 
Slovensko Czech, ['sl3:vensko| 
Slovenia slu'vi:nj3| Cjiobciihh 
Slovenija Serb, [slo'venijaij 
Small Sunda Is [sAtido] Mn.iiiio 3oii;i- 
CKiie o-Ba 
Smyrna see Izmir 
Snake, R fsncik] CncftK, p. 

Soche see Yarkand 
Socotra, Sokotra, / [so'koutro; 's^kolro] 
CoKorpa, o. 

SOderhaiiin [.s.):d<Vha:ninJ CcjiepxaMii 

Soerabaya see Surabaya 
Sofia ['soufioj 

Sofian Depression ['soufjon] Coitiiirf- 
CKaa KOTJioBiiria 


Solingen ['zouligcn] So.iimrcii 
Solomon Is ['soloman] Co.ioMoiioBhi 


o-aa 

Somaliland, Italian [so'mrli ,la'nd] 
CoMajiM (oncKu Hr.) 

Somme, R [sD;m] Comms, p. 

Sdngjin Tsaig'd^in] CeHr<{H£Hii 
Song Koi (Red River) ['sorg'koi] Coiir- 
Kolt (Kpacnaa), p, 

Soochow, R ['su:'tjau] CyMHCoy, /;. 
Sopron ['jDpron] liiuiipoii 
Sosnowiec [sos'n.iivjetsj Cochoblmi 
S outh African Plateau ['sauO'aefrikan] 

K)3KH0-A4>pHKaHCK0e 11JICK. 

South America [sauUa'menka] iOiKiiaa 
AuepHKa 

Southampton [sauO'opmplon] Cayr- 
reunroif 

South Australia [sauUois'trcilja] KDik- 
Haa ABCTpajiHH, turn. 

South China Sea ['sauO'tJaina'si:] lOac- 
HO-KHTaftCKoe Mope 
Nan Hai f'narn'hai] 

Southern Rhodesia [rou'dirzia] iOxciiaH 

POAeSHH 

Southern Uplands KDuciio-LUoTJiaHA- 

CKaa B03B. 

South Georgia, / ['d53:d3id] lOxciiaa 
feoprua, o. 

South 1 0 . KDacHbift (fioean Sejianduft) 
South West Africa lOro-SanaAHna 
A^pHxa 


Spain [spein] HciiaiiHa 
Spanish Guinea ['spaenij 'gini] Henan- 
CKaa rBHHea 

RIo-Muni ['ri:ou 'mu:ni] Piio-Mynii 
Spanish Sahara [sa'ha:ra| HciiancKaa 
Caxapa 

Spezia ['spetsja:| CiicuHa 
Spice Is see Molucca Is 
Spitsbergen, Is ['spitsbargon] IJJiihu- 
6cpreH, o-ua 

Svalbard, Is ['svadba:] Caa.ibdapA, 
o-Ba 

Split [split] Cii.inr 
Spokane [spo'kaiMi] CnoKaii 
Sporades see Dodecanese Is. 

Spree, R [Jprei] IJLInpee, p. 

Srinagar [sn'iiAgo] Cpanarap 
Stalin ['starlin] Craaiin 
Brashov, Brasov /. ['bra; fof] Bpaiiion 
Stalin Cra.iini 
Varna /. ['va:na:] Bapiia 
Stalfn ['starlin] CTa.iiiii (AAdaHiin) 
Stalin, Peak of ('.Taaiiii, ^opa 
pun) 

Stalinogrdd ['stadin^.grudj Cia.miio- 
rpy;t 

Katowice /. [,ka:to'vi:isc| KaxoBHue 
Stalowa Wola [sla:'lo:va: 'vDila:] Cxa- 
.iCBa Boan 

Stara Planina see Balkan Mts 
Stara Zagora ['staira: za:'g3;ra;j Cxapa- 
Saropa 

Stavanger ['starvarg^ij CxaBanrcp 
Stettin see Szczecin 
Steyr [Jiai^>] llJicftp 
Stockholm ['stokhoum] CxoKro.xbM 
Strasbourg f'straezbo:gj Cxpacdypr 
Stromboly, V ['slr^mboli:] CxpoMdo.xii, 

8AK. 

Struma, R ['struima] Cxpyua, p. 
Stuttgart ['Jl«tga:t] lilxyirapx 
Suanwei ['swain'wei] CtoanbBdn 
Subotica ['subotitsa] Cydoxima 
Suchow ['sir/djou] Cynxcoy 
Sdehow see I pin 
Sudan [su'.'daen] CyAaii 
Sudbury ['sAdbonl Caadcpii 
Sudetic Mts, Sudeies [su'dctik, su'detiz] 
CyAexN, eopu 
Suez Psuiizl CvBU 
Suez Canal CysuKHfi Kana.i 
Suez Isthmus CysuKHk nepeiuccK 
Suiyuan ['sdi '}w a:ii| Cyttioaiib 
Sukhe Bator Cyxs-Iiaxop 
Sulina [su'li:na:| CyauHa 
Sulina Arm CyaiincicHfl pyxaB 
Sumatra, / [su-.'mattra] Gyuaxpa, o, 
Sumava, Mts [Ju:nia:va:] UlyuaBa, 
eopu 

Sundsvall psunsva:!] CyHACBaaab 
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Sungari, R f'str.ngo'ri:) Cvin apir, p. 
Sungkiang f'sug'djjatgJ Cyim 3 >in 

Suomi see Finland 

Superior L [sjur'piorio] 03, BcpxHce 
Surabaya, Soerabaja ['suirrbi.jr.j c^y- 
pa6aH 

Sutlej, R [ sAlleds] CaT.io:i>K, p. 
Svalbard, /s see Spitsbergen, Is 
Swansea ['swonsi; -zij Cyoncii 
Swatow I'swar'ton; -laii] C^Baioy 
Shantou ['Jat^n'lon] liJanbToy 
Swaziland ['s\vr.zi,loeiidJ Cnnaii.iciii 
Sweden [swi:dii] IlJBeiuia 
Swiss Alps I'swis 'a^lpsj lllBeiiaapciaio 
A.ibnbi, zopu 

Swiss Plateau lllBciiuapcKoc imck. 
Switzerland |'sw(ts<)londj lllBcrmapiin 
Sydney ['sidnij CiijiHett (AecmpaAiin) 
Sydney GhjihciI (CLUA) 

Syria f'sirio] Ciipiin 
Syrian Desert ['sirion] CiipiiiicKaa nycr. 
Szczecin ('stjcism| LUcmm 
Stettin /. (Jle'H:n] IIJtcttiih 
S zechwan ['sA'iJwni] Cw^yaiib 
Szechwan Alps ['sA'iJwain \vlps] Cu- 
MvaHbCKne Aai.iibi, eopu 
Szeged ['scged] Cerea 
Szekesi^hervdr ['seikej'tchcirvr.] ('e- 
KeiU(J)excpBap 

Sztdlinvdros f'sU:Im’va:roJj Cia-nrH- 
Bapoiu 

T 

Tabriz [ti:'bri;z] Te6pn3 umi TanpuB 
Tachienlu see Kangting 
Tacona [to'koiino] TaKoua 
Taegu [ tAguJ Tsi y 
Tasms, R fieigos] 

Tajo, R Sp, ['ta:hou] Taxo, p, 

Tejo, R Pori, ['tei^uj Tcjko, p. 
Tahiti, / [ta:'hi:ti; Tariti; 'larliitij TaHTii, o, 
Taipei [’lai'bci] 

Taiwan, I ['tarwarri] TaiinaHb, o. 

Formosa, / [fo:'niousaj <PopM03a, o. 
Taiyuan ['lai'jwarnj Taiiioaiib 
Tajo, R see Tagus, R 
Takla Makan Desert ['ta:kla: mar'ksrrij 
TaKJia-MaKaff, /lycm. 

Talien see Dalny 
Tallinn ['ta:lin] Taaaiin 
Ta*mpere ['tornipcreij TaMncpc 
Tammerfors Sw. ['taimdforsj TauMep- 
<])opc 

Tamtsag Bulag TaMuar-EyaaK 
Tana, L ['ta:na:] Tana, 03, 

Tananarivo see Antananarivo 
Tanchhdn ['tam'tjain] TanMxen 
Tanganyika l,taDTjgD'nji:koj TaHranbima 
Tanganyika, L TanraHbPiKa, a?. 


Tangier fla^n'd^io] TauMfop 
Taranto llai'rarntou] Tapaiiio 
Taranto, Gulf of lapanTo, 3 a.i. 

Tarifa [ta:'ri;fr.l Tapucjia 
Tarim, R [to'riiiii] TapuM, p, 

Tashkent |t 2 ;J'kciii] TaiiiKonT 
Tasmania, / [t^z'meinjo] TacwaHHa, o, 
Tatabanya ['ta:la;,bi:nja:J Taiadaiibn 
Taurus, Mis ('tairos] Tanp, ?opbi 
Tehran, Teheran [tiA'rrn] TiM'cpaH 
Tejend, R see Hari Rud, R 
Tejo, R see Tagus, R 
Tel Aviv [teb'vi-.vj Te.ib-ABiiB 
Tengri Nor, L I'leggn'iioiir] Teiirpn- 
Hyp, 03, 

Nam Tso, L ['riaini'Noii] Ila.M- 

UO, 03 . 

Tennesse, R [^tcnc’si:] p. 

Terranova Pau^ania [lorai'n.'Jiva: 

pairscr:nja:J Teppaiinna^Hayaainin 
Tevere, R see Tiber, R 
Texas I'teksos] Texac 
Thailand |Ta:ijti‘nd| Tan:iaii;i 
Siam /. [sara'nij Chum 
T hames, R [tcnizl Te\i3a, p. 

Thar, Desert |tArJ Tap, nyem. 
Thuringia [Ojui'rind^ial TioptiHrun 
Thilringeii Uenn, [Tju:riiigan] 
Thuringian Forest, Mts | 0 jii:'rind 5 ^ion 
'faristj TiopiiiircKHii Jlcx, CMpu 
Thfiringer Wald Germ, |'ijii:ringi?r 
'va:ltl 

Tian Shan, Mis see Tien Shan, .M/s 
Tiber, R [laiba] Th6p, p. 

Tevere ft. [’teiV6;nei] 

Tibet, Thibet [li'bel] Th6ct 
Sitsang ['sirsaig] Chuboh 
Tibet, Plateau of TwCeTCKoc iiarupbe 
Ticino, R |liTJi:no] Thwhho, p. 

Tien Shan, Mts ['ijen'Jaml TariE*- 
lIlaHb, xp, 

Tian Shan, Mis ['lja:n'ja:nj 
TIenshui ['tjen'Ju:i] Tmibiiiyft 
Tsinchow ['djin'd^ou] linn^iiKoy 
Tientsin ['tin'tsinj TmibuaHHb 
TIerra del Fuego, / ('tjero del 'fwcigou] 
OrEieHnaa ScMjin, o. 

Tigris, R ['taigris] Tnrp, p. 

Tihwa I'dirTiwa:] jOtnxya 
Urumchi f, [u'ru:mtjij ypyMUH 
Tilburg I'tilboig] TnJidypr 
Tilbury ['tilborij TnJi6cpH 
Timbuktu [,timbAk'tu:] THM6yKTy 
Timisoara |ti:mi'Jwa:ro] THMnmoapa 
Timor, / [h'mourj Thmop, o. 

Tirana, TiranC Alb. [UTa:na] Tiipana 
Tirnovo see Trnovo 
Tisza, R ['tirsaj Tncca, p. 

TIszalbk ['tisoloik] TnccaicK 
Togo I'rougou] Toro 
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Tokay [to'kei] ToKaft 
Tokaj Hung. I'tDkDj] 

Tokyo f'loukjouj Tokho 
T okyo B. ToKHftCKHft aai. 

Tola, R ['loulo] Tojia, //. 

Tolbukhin [lorbuikin] Toa6yxnii 
Bazargic /. ['ba:za;d3ik] Ba3apA«HK 
Toledo [to'liidou) To:icjio 
Ton king see Bakbo 
Tonking, Gulf of ['lag'kii)] ToiiKiuicKidt 

3aji. 


Tonkin, Gulf of ['ton'kin] 

Tonkin see Bakbo 
Torino see Turin 
Toronto [lo'rDntou] Topoiiro 
Toscano see Tuscany 
Toulon [lu:'b:g] Ty.ioii 
Toulouse [Ui:'lu:z] Tyjiyaa 
Tourcoing fiur'k\va*i)] Typicyaii 
Tour Eiffel [lurci'felj 3ll4)c.ieBa daiiiiiH 
Tours [lu:r] Typ 
Trabzon [iftTb'zoun] Tpadaon 
Transcarpathian Ukraine [transka: 
'pciOjan ju’.'krein] SaKapiiaicKaH 
ynpainia 

Transjordan [traMis'dsa-.danJ TpaiiCMop- 
JiaHHH 

Transvaal ('troenzva:!] TpaiiCBaaab 
Transylvania [^tra^nsirveinjd] Tpaii- 

CHJIliBailH» 

Transylvanian Alps [.Iroeiisirveinjati 
'aeJps] TpaiicHJihRaiK'KMe A.ibiiM, 
dopu 

Travancore |,troevan'koua] TpaeaiiKop 
Trent, R [trcnl] Tpenr, p. 


Trieste 


Tripoli 

Trnovo 


lri:'esl] TpiJccr 


Trinidad, I ['lrini,daed] TpiinHAa;i, o. 


'Iripali] TpHnojiH 
_'l3:nDvo] TbipHOBO 

Tirnovo ['tirnovo] 
Trollhiittan ['iroul.hclnj 


TpO.’lbXCT- 


rau 

Tromsft ['troumsa;] Tpowce 
Trondheim ['trondjani] TponxcilM 
Troyes [trwa:] Tpya 
Trunbo (Central area) ['lru:n'bou] 
Tpyii6o (UeiiTpaabiiaH o6a.) 

Annam /. [aeridtnj AiiiiaM 
Tsetserlig Ususpanr 
Tsinan ['d3i:'na:n| UsHnairb 
Tsinchow see Tienshui 
Tsingtao ['tsig'dau] UHHAao 
Tsingyuan see Paoting 
Tsinling Shan, Ra ['dsiin'lig 'Ja:n] 

UHHbaHIl, xp. 

Tsitsihar ['tsi:'tsi*/ha:] UmuiKap 
Lungkiang riu:o'kja:|]] JlynusAH 
Tsushinia, Is. I'tsu/ima:] LlycuMa, o-aa 
Tundzha, /? f'tundsa:] TynAZca, p. 
Evros, R C/r. ['evrosj Sepoc, p» 


Tung Hai see East China Sea 

Tunghai see Haichow 

Tungpei (Manchuria) ['du:r)'bei; 

moen'IJjuDno] flyndstt (MaubMXfypHfl) 
Tungting Hu, L ['tug'tig 'hu:] Ayn- 

THHXy 03. 

Tunis ['tju:nis] Tywnc ( h . n.J 
Tunisia |'tju:nijia] Tywic ( koaoh .) 
Turin |'t]ii:rinj TypHH 
Torino It. (to'rirnoj 
Turkestan (^torke'sta^nj TypKecraii 
Turkey |'ta:ki] TypiWH 
Turku ['turku] Typxy 
Abo Sw. ['oubiij A6o 
Turnu Severin ['tu:rnu scvc'ri:n] Typiiy- 
CeiiepHH 

Tuscany |tAskoni] TocKaiio 
Toscano It. [tos'karno] 

Tyne, R [lain] Taflu, p. 

Tyrol, Tirol [irroulj THpo.ib 
Tyrrhenian Sea [irriinion 'si:J Tiippcii- 
CKoe Mope 


U 

Ubsa Nor, L ['ubso 'nourj VCcy-Hyp, 03. 
Uganda [jut'gando] VraHAa 
Ukraine [ju:'krein] ynpaiina 
Ukrainian [ju:'krcinidn] Soviet Socialist 
Republic ynpaiiifCKaa CoBeTCKax 
CouHaancTHMccKan Peciiv6.iHKa 
Ulan Bator |'u:h:n 'bsitdj i^aari-lSarop 
Ulan Khoto |'u:Ia:n 'koulou] yaaii-XoTo 
Ulankom yjiaHKOM 
Ule4borg see Oulu 
Uliassutai y.’iacyTait 
Ulungur Nor yaanryo-Hyp, 03 . 
Umbria ['Ambria] yuopuH 
Under Khan yifAsp-Xaii 
Union of South Africa K)x£ho-A( 1)- 
piiKaHCicHit C0103 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.) C0103 CoaeTCKiix Coiuia- 
jiHCTH'iecKHX peciiydaHK (CCCP) 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland CocAHiieHHoe 
KOpoaeBCTBO Bc.THKOdpHTailHA 11 Cc- 
BcpnaH lIpaaHAHH 

United Provinces CoeAHH^HHue npo- 
BHHUHii (Hndafi) 

United States of America (U.S.A.) 

CoeAHHCHHbie uiTaiu AMepiiKH (CLil A) 
University de Paris ijumversi'tc- 
da:pa*/ri:] flapHaccKHk ynuBepcHieT 
Upper Mesopotamian Plateau ['Apa 
mcsopo'teimian] BepxHe-MeconoTaM- 
CKoe uaaro 

Uroer Silesia ['Apdsi'li:Jid] BepxHaa 
CHaesHB 

Uppsala ['Apsada; Ap'sada] yncaaa 
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Urmia, L see Rizaiyeh, L 
Uruguay ['urugwai] ypyreaii 
Uruguay, R y^yrBaW, p. 

Urumchi see Tihwa 
Uskfldar (Scutari) [Juskju 'da;r; 'sku:- 
lo:nJ VcKiojiap (CKyrapii) 

Ussuri, R [u:'su:ri] yccypH,/». 

Usti I'uzsti] ycTH 
Utah |'ju:ta:J lOra 
Utrecht ['jiKtrckt] yipext 


V 

Vaal, R [va:lj Baaaii, p. 

Vaasa |'va:sa:J Baca 
Vah, R Iva:k] Bar. p, 

Valencia, Valentia [va'len/ia; -/oj 
Ba.ieHctifl (h. nj 

Valencia, Valentia Ba^icuciiH (nposj 
Valenciennes [vatlocg'sjen] BaiancbCii 
Valladolid [jVa:Ija:do'Ji:dJ Be.iba.io.iia 
Valona see Vlorfi 

Valparaiso ['vaelpo'reizouj Ba ibiiapaiico 
Van, L [va:n] Ban. 03, 

Vancouver [va*n'ku:v;jJ BaHKyBep 
Vftner, Vener, L [vena] BcHcpn. 03 . 
Vardar, R ['va:da:| Bap>iap, p, 

Vares ['vairej] Bapciu 
Varna see Stalin 
Vftsterds f.vesto'rous] Becrepoc 
Vatican ['voetikonj BainKaii 
Vatter, Vetter, L [vela] Bcttcph, 
03. 

Vener, L see Vfiner, L 
Venetia [vi'nir/ia; -Jo] BencuHa, npoe, 
Venezia It. [veriietsja:] 
Venetia-Tridentina [vi'ni:Jio,iraidcri- 
'taino] BeHeuHH-TpiiAeifTHHa 
Venezia-Tridentina, It, [vei'netsja: 
.tri:den'ti:n3:] 

Venezia see Venice 
Venezuela [.vene'zwcilo] Beuecys.ia 
Venice j'venis] BeHeunn (h, n.J 
Venezia It. [vei'netsja:] 

Verdun [vsodon] Bepaen 
Vermont [voi'mont] BepMOHX 
Verona [vo'rouno] Bepoiia 
Versailles [vo'seilz; veo'sai] Bepcajb 
Verviers [veo'vjeij Bepabe 
Vesuvius, V [vi'surviosj BesysHfl, sak. 
Vetter, L see Vfttter, L 
VIborg ['vi:borkj Bubopr 
Victona [vik'toirid] Bhktopha, mm. 
Victoria, L (vik'toirioj 03. Bhktophr 
Vidin ['vidinj Bhahh 
Vienna [vi'eno] Bena 
Wien Germ. [vi:n] 

Viet-Nam ['vjet 'naem] BbeinaM 
Vigo ['vi:gou] Buro 


Vi lose, R [vii'jouso] BhAocc. p. 
Vilnius ['vilnijuisj Bhibhioc 
V incennes jvin'senz] BHiicen 
Vlr^nia [vo'd 5 injd] Bupruinia 
Vistula, R ['vistjulo] Bncaa, p. 

Wisla PoL ['vi:sla:j 
Vlaanderen see Flanders 
Vladivostok [.vldedi'vDstok] Baa.mn- 

BOCTOK 

Vlasca see Walachia 
Vlissinfen see Flushing 
VlorC I'vlouro] B.iopa 
Valona fvsr'lounoj Baioiia 
Vltava, R ['\Ita:va:] B.iTaBa, p, 
Vologda ['Vologda:! Bo.iofau 
V osges, Mts [voiisl Boreau, copu 
Vrattsa, Vraca f'vraiisa:] Bpama 
Vuoksi, R jvii'orksi] Bvokcii. p, 

W 

Walachia [vvo'lcikto] Baiaxiia 
Vlasca Rum, |'vla:jka:j 
Walbrzych ['va:lb 3 ^ik] Bai6}Ki!x 
Wales [weilz] yaobc 
Warsaw ['wo:so:] Bapuiasa 
Warzsawa Po/, [va:rja:v3:] 

Warta, R ['va:ia:] Bapxa, p. 
Washington ['wojiijtoiij BaiiiiiHj tuh 
(H, n.J 

Washington BamHHrxon. mm, 
Waterloo ['wo:lo'lu:] Baxepaou 
Weihaiwal ['wci'hai'wei] BsiixaftBsft, 
BaAxaA 

Weimar ['vaima:] BeAuap 
Wellington ['weligtonl BeaaHHrxoH 
Wenchow ['wAn'd 3 ou| BsHbHiKoy 
Yungkia ['ju:g'kj3:] lOimaa 
Weser, R [veizoj Beacp, p, 
Wesermiinde ['veizo.mjiKndo] Besep- 
Mioiiae 

West End ['wesl'cndl Bccx-Bha 
W estern Australia [o:streiljo] SariaA- 
nan ABCxpaanH, mm. 

Western Ghats, Mts [go:ts] BanaAHue 
raxfai, eopu 

Western Highland Region see Cor* 
dilleran Plateau 

Western Plains see Great Plains 
West Frisian Is ['frizion; 'fnson] 3a- 
naAHbie 4>pii3CKHe o-sa 
West Ham ['west 'haem] Beex-Xeu 
West Indies ['west 'indizj BecT-HuAHH 
Westminster ['westmmste] BeciiiHu- 
ciep 

West Neisse, R ['naiso] SanaAflaa 
HeAcce, p. 

West Virginia [voi'dsinja] SansAuas 

RunritiiiAa 

Wheeling ['hwi:bg] ynanKr 
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Wieliczka [vje'litjka;] BcjiHHKa 
Wien see Vienna 

Wiener Neustadt ['vi;no'riDiJta:t] 
BHuep-HeftiuTaAT 

Wilhelmstaaven [Wilhclnis'haifdn] Bhjil- 
rejibMcxa4>cH 

Windsor ['windza] Bhhasop 
W innipeg ['winipeg] BHHHUiicr 
Winnipeg* L Bhhhhuct, 03. 
Winterthur ['vints'luir] BHHieptyp 
Wisconsin [wis'konsin] Bhckohchh 
W isla* R see Vistula, R 
Wdnsan ['wa:iVsa:n] BoiicaH 
Woolwich ['wulid^] ByjiH'i 
Woosung I'wur'sug] Vcyn 
Wroclaw ['vroitslav] Bpou-iae 
Breslau*/, f'breslau] Bpec.iaBii> 
Wuchang t'wu:'lJo:n] yqaH 
Wuhan ['wur'hotnj yxaHb 
Wupper* R pvupa] Byniiep, p. 
Wuppertal I'vupdtadJ Byiinepra.ib 
Wdrttemberg Baden ['vju:rl9iiibo:g- 
'ba:d;»n] BiopieMdepr-BaiieH 
Wdrttemberg HohenzoUern ['vju:r- 
lambatg.houon'tsoleriij BiopTCMdepr- 
rorcHiiojiaepH 
Wusih ['wu;'si:; -Ji:] Vch 
W yoming [wai^jurniQ] BaitoMUiir 

Y 

Yalu Kiang* /? f'ja:Iu:'kjorg] HJiyu3an,/> 
Amnok* R ['aeninak] Amhok, p, 
Yangtse Kiang (Blue River) ['ja:Q^tse- 
'kja:g; -'d3ja:g] SHUfamaHH (Fo.iy- 
Cau) p. 

Yarkand |Ja:'ka:nd] ^IpaeuA 
Yarkend [Ja:'kciidj 
Soche ['sou'tje] lliaMS 
Yarkand* Yarkend, R Hpkcha, p. 
Yawata l'ja:wa:t9] Heara 
Yellow R see Hwang Ho, R 
Yellow Sea }KeaToe Mope 
Hwang Hai ['hwa:r) 'hai] 


Yellowstone National Park ['jelou- 
,stoun] OejiJioycTOHCKHfl iiaimoH. napK 
Yemen Fjeiman] fteueH 
Yenan pjen'a:n] BnbaHb 
Yezd [jezd] ftesA 
Yingkow ['jig'kau] HHKoy 
Newcbwang ['nju:'tjwa:g] llio- 
qzcyaH 

Yokohama ['jouko'ha:md] HoKoraMa 
Yokosuka f'juuko'su:kd] ftoKocyKa 
Yorkshire ['JoikJia] ftopKiunp 
Youngstown ['jAgztaun] JinrcTayH 
Yugoslavia ['jutgou'slaivia] lOrocaaBwa 
Yungkia see Wenchow 
Yflnho see Grand Canal 
Yunnan ['jun'na:n] lOnbHaHb 
Yusun Bulag iOcyH-SyaaK 


Z 

Zadar ['za:da:] Saaap 
Zagreb ['zargreb] 3arpe6 
Zambezi* R |zdem'bi:zi] SaMdeaii, p. 
Zanzibar [,zacnzi'ba:] SaHsndap 
Zanzibar* I SansHdap, o. 

Zaragoza see Sarwossa 
Zealand ['zitbnd] SeaaHAHn, o. 

Zhulfa* Julia ['dsulfa] Ancyjib^^a 
Zilling Tso* I UnaanHr-Uo, oa. 

Zlatna Saarna 
Zlin see Gottwaldow 
Zonguldak [,zoungiil'da;k] SoHry.iaaK 
Zunguldak [,zungurda:k] 

Zuider Zee [zaida'zci; -'zi:] Sett- 
Aep-3e, soA. 

Zungaria see Dzungaria 
Zunguldak see Zonguldak 
Zur^h ['zjuonk] Ufopux 
Zurich derm. ['tsju:rik] 

Zurich* L of UiopHXCKoe 03 . 

Zflricher See Germ. ['ts]u:nker'zei] 
Zwickau ['tsvikauj UBHKxay 
Zwolle ['zwDla] Saoaae 
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